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A truly remarkable synthetic 


version of the natural Parma-Violet note! 






This Chuit, Naef specialty embraces all the most 






desirable characteristics of the ideal Violet basic note. 





It is non-irritating—contains no methyl heptine carbo- 

nate—very fresh and tremendously powerful. 
PARMANTHEME can be used in any type toilet 

preparation, being particularly effective in lipsticks, 


creams and perfume extracts. 


Additional Data and Quotations on Request 


135 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK ¢ Chicago Office: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 











No other cleaner like it! Fulshine 
is alkali-proof, natural, wax-free! 
Contains a reserve chemical which 
maintains a neutrally balanced 
solution and prevents the freeing 
of any harmful alkali. Leaves a 
polished surface when used with- 
out rinsing—or can be rinsed. 






702 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore 31, Md. 
2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles 21, California 
New York Sales Office: 55 West 42nd Street 





* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Liquid Soaps, Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, Liquid Deodorants, Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Woxes, 
Powdered Woxes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Polishes. Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Block Holders. Soop Dispensers, 
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It's SPEED 





for a mobile laundry - 


but to you It’s SANTOMERSE 


Mobile laundries that go with our Armies to Italy or India . . . 
and laundries on shipboard from the Bering to the Horn... 
need detergents that swish away dirt. To operators of these 
efficient units, the detergent means SPEED. You who are 
acquainted with Monsanto products often would recognize this 
speedster as SANTOMERSE. 


Santomerse is among the detergents and wetting agents widely 
used in laundries of the Armed Services... and in the soaps 
that go with our Fighting Men. It produces abundant lather in 
any water... hard or soft... hot or cold. While cleansing it 
also serves to eliminate certain insects and bacteria. 


The service of Santomerse points to its wider and more varied 
use in peacetime. It’s a good product to keep in mind for your 
postwar planning. If you’d like information now, we shall be 
happy to send you literature. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South 

, Second Street, St. Louis 4, 


Missouri. District Offices: New 


York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 


\ l( YN SA N T( ) Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Caustic Soda trom Hooker— of course— and 
many other Hooker themecals to help you ges 


soda isn’t the only chemical that gets a Hooker response 
from the chemists in the soap and sanitary chemical 
field. Listed below are a few of many Hooker chemicals 
now available that recommend themselves to you. 


Mention caustic soda to a soap maker and immediately 
the name Hooker comes to his mind. That’s because 
Hooker has been delivering uniformly high grade caustic 
soda to this industry for more than 25 years. But caustic 





PRODUCT 
Chemical Formula 
___ Saheoutar Weight 
Benzoate of Soda-USP 
CoH,CC JONa = 144.0 
Benzoic Acid 
C,.H,COOH = 122.1 


Cyclohexanol (Hexahydro 
Phenol) 

C,H, ,OH = 100.1 

Ferric Chloride 

FeCl, = 162.2 


Methy! Benzoate (Niobe Oil) 
C.H,COOCH, = 136.1 


Methyl Cyclohexanol 
(Hexahydro Cresol) 
CH,C,H,,.OH = 114.1 


Monochlortoluene 
CH5C,H,Cl = 126.5 
Orthodichlorbenzene 
C,H,Cl. = 147 


Sulfur Dichloride 
SCI, = 103 


Sulfur Monochloride 
S.Cl, = 135 


DESCRIPTION 


All Specific Gravities at 15.5°/15.5°C 


White, odorless, cry stalline solid 


White, crystalline material. 


Clear, colorless viscous liquid with pleasant 
aromatic odor. Sp. Gr. 0.962 
Boiling Range; High Grade, 158 
Tech. Grade, 155° to 165°C 
Dark red sirupy liquid 40 to 45°, FeCl, 

Sp. Gr. 1.4380-—1.450 


to 160°C, 


Clear, colorless liquid with odor resembling 
oil of wintergreen. Sp. Gr. 1.0930 

Boiling Range 4°C Max. including 199°C 
Slightly viscous straw colored, neutral liquid 
which becomes glasslike when cooled below 
room temperatures. A mixture of ortho, 
meta, and para isomers. Sp. Gr. 0.924+4.003 
Boiling Range 155° to 180°C 

Clear, colorless liquid. Sp. Gr. 1.0810 
Boiling range 158° to 163°C 


Clear, colorless liquid 
Sp. Gr. 1.310+.005 


Boiling range 10°C Max. including 180°C 


Dark brown-reddish liquid 

Sp. Gr. 1.638 +.005 

Decomposes above 40°C 

66% Min. Cl, content 

Yellow to slightly reddish liquid. Sp. Gr 
1.690+.005. B. P. 138°C 

50% Min. Cl, content 


If you are not yet acquainted with any of these and 
would like to learn more about what they can do for 
you, just ask us for more information and for 
samples. Better still, discuss your problems with 
Hooker’s Technical Staff. Perhaps one of the many 
Hooker chemicals can provide the answer. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Buffalo Ave. & Union St., Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N. Y. + TACOMA, WASH. + WILMINGTON, CALIF. 





SUGGESTED USES 


Antiseptic in pharmaceutical and medicinal 
preparations, in tooth pastes and powders. 


pharmaceutical preparations; antiseptics, denti- 
frices, dyestuff intermediates. Manufacture 
perfumes and pharmaceuticals. 


In manufacture of disinfectants, germicides and 
insecticides, perfume in soaps, solvent 


Production of glycerine and purification of spent 
soap lye; manufacture of disinfectants, germi- 
cides, pharmaceuticals 

Deodorizing material for soaps and in manu- 
facture of perfumes 


Perfume in soaps and to incorporate solvents 
and phenolic insecticides; solvent 


Intermediate for organic chemicals 


Insecticide, solvent for natural and synthetic 
gums, resins, tars, grease, oil, fats. Ingredient 
of metal polishes, paint and varnish removers. 
Manufacture of pyrocatechin, dye intermediates, 
synthetic organics. 

Chlorinating agent, in manufacture of organic 
acid anhydrides and in organic synthesis. 


Manufacture of insecticides, linseed oil substi- 
tutes, dye intermediates, pharmaceuticals, or- 
ganic acid chlorides. 


CHLORINE CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE SODIUM SULFIDE 


PARADICHLORBENZENE 
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She is making headlines outside the hdpie 
these days, but she’s still queen at home Fave 
and she buys the soap. You can catch— 
and hold — her fancy with a delightful yew 
fragrance. We have hundreds of them, cre 
ated by our master perfume-chemists. Let 


us submit them for your approval. 


wx AMERINGEN-HAEBLER ne 


“FOURTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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When one falls...They both fall... 


You can sell anything today in the field 
of sanitation. But the smart distributors 
are sticking to quality. That’s where the 
money was in this business. That’s where 
it is right now. That’s where it will be 
tomorrow. 

This is a quality business. This is a re- 
peat business. In this business quality and 
repeat are chained together tight. You 
can’t knock the one down and keep the 


other standing. 








You either ship quality today and get repeat 
tomorrow, or you get nothing tomorrow. 

The big distributors—the leaders—al- 
ways knew that. That’s what made them 
leaders. That’s why they look to HYSAN 
for their varied sanitary supplies. 

Many smaller distributors are finding 
it out—and growing faster because of it. 
They’re in the quality field. They’re in 
the money—and HYSAN products will 
keep them there. 


HYSAN PRODUCTS CO. - 58 EAST CULLERTON STREET - CHICAGO 16 








[SANITARY CHEMICALS 








SELLING. EXCLUSIVELY TO JOBBERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Synthetic floral oils .. . 


——* reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils, 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemical Co.. Ine. 
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Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 
Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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Your postwar plans probably dovetail with ours . . . your 
plans call for more attractive packaging to help build sales 
in postwar competition . . . our plans call for smart new stock 


designs in brilliant Maryland Bottles and Jars .. . Let’s make 





a date ... for V-day! 








MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE-30 . ; . 270 Broadway, NEW YORK-7 ; : ; Berman Bros., Inc., 1501 S. Laftin St., CHICAGO-8 
+ « » H. A. Baumstark, 4030 Chouteau Ave., ST. LOUIS-10 . . . J. E. Mclaughlin, 401 Lock St., CINCINNATI-2 . . . Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co., 
135 Stockton St., SAN FRANCISCO-19 . . . Aller Todd, 1224 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY-7 . . . S. Walter Scott, 608 McCall Bidg., MEMPHIS 
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Among the ¢alternatés” and “‘replacements” 
©” that have been developed by Givaudan to meet 
war-time shortages are many that will add 
greatly to the skill and scope of the creators of 
tomorrow’s perfumes, cosmetics and toiletries. 
Many of these products are outstanding for 

the improvements they bring to a variety of 


applications... and for the economies they 


provide in production processes. In addition, 


re o 
Gifv@edgan is constantly employing its modern 


research facilities and, lgng experience to im- 
prove the quality and increaséthe efficiency 
of other materials that have long been used 
in compounding. If you are planning to develop 
new and interesting ideas for post-war promo- 
tion, Givaudan is prepared to give you practical 


cooperation in the development of your lines. 


BUY WISELY—BUY GIVAUDAN 
20290 IAVeUs > 


seiaetist: Lelawanna, Jne. 


~ 23 mi JU am 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


NEW DATA ON: SYNTHETIC MENTHOL 


* This new bopklet, the only one of its kind, 

* cotitains all ‘thé literature which has ap- 
peared in both d6mestic and foreign jour- 

~ nals concerning the pharmaceutical prop- 
erties and uses of Synruetic Menrno . It 
Vos available, on request, to pharmaceutical 
twmenufetturers and other users of menthol. 


Las 
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CAUSTIC SODA ° CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SODA ASH * CHLORINE * CALCIUM CARBONATE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA - HYDROGEN 


AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES ° DRY ICE 


(Wyandotte 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION ¢ WMichiges Alkali Division 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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y BEESWAX EXTENDER 


YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE THIS REMARKABLE WAX. IT 
CAN BE USED IN ANY PROPORTION WITH GENUINE BEESWAX, 
OR IT WILL REPLACE CRUDE, REFINED, AND BLEACHED 
BEESWAX IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ALL KINDS OF PASTE 
WAXES AND POLISHES, OINTMENTS, CREAMS, EMULSIONS, 
SOAPS, GREASES, RUBBER, INKS, TEXTILE AND LEATHER 
TREATING, COATINGS, ETC. 


SPECIFICATIONS ARE ALMOST IDENTICAL TO U.S.P. QUALITY 


Acid Value—19.6 Emulsifying Properties—Excellent 
Saponification No.—95.3 Stability—Excellent 

Ester No.—75.7 Color—Pale Yellow 

Ratio—3.9 Sediment—None 

Melting Point—149° Fah. Non-Toxic 
Homogeneity—Uniform Non-Rancid 


Price 2642c per pound F.O.B. our factory, Brooklyn, N. Y., for prompt 
and future shipment. Packed in 8 pound cakes in 50 pound cartons. 


R, CARNAUBA EXTENDER 


In these days of high prices and scarcity of genuine carnauba wax it 
will pay you to investigate this new product. It can be used with genuine 
wax in quantities up to 50%, to manufacture no rubbing water waxes, 
paste waxes and polishes, emulsions, carbon paper, leather finishes, com- 
pounds, etc. Free of sediment and guaranteed not to contain fatty acids 
or petroleum waxes. A 50/50 mixture of this extender with No. 1 or 
No. 2 Yellow Carnauba, or refined, or North Country No. 3 Carnauba, 
will give a melting point only 3 degrees C. under the genuine wax. 
Price 52¥2c per pound F.O.B. our factory Brooklyn, N. Y., for prompt 
and future shipment. Packed in lumps in bags. 


SEND FOR LARGE WORKING SAMPLES GRATIS 
AND OUR BOOKLET “Dependable Waxes for Industry" 





SEND US SAMPLES OF 
BEESWAX EXTENDER 


ae ; CARNAUBA EXTENDER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


LITERATURE 

International Wax Refining Company : Name ...... LPT EM re eC . 
4415 THIRD AVENUE ATTENTION .. toa hhes CRE REDS TERRE | 
ROOKLYN 20.N. Y EE ee ee eee 

_— sii i rors, STATI 

l 
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When almost 2xfenough 


“Wheels down . . . hook down,” the observer reports. Now the landing 
signal officer's gaze narrows as he watches the incoming plane. Arms aloft, 
he signals the pilot lower, seconds later motions an over-correction. At the 
last possible moment he waves the plane in and dives for the protection of 
his net. Bringing a fighter plane to a safe carrier landing is an exacting task— 
to be almost right isn't enough. 

Nor is it enough for Columbia chemicals to be “almost right.” As basic 
ingredients, as essential agents in the conversion of raw materials, or in 
intermediate and finishing processes, their part is vital in a host of products 
necessary in war and peace. Smooth, uninterrupted production and the 
maintenance of product standards are dependent on chemicals which conform 
to specifications. 

This is why Columbia safeguards the interests of its customers by using 
eve~y care to assure chemicals which meet their exact requirements. 


COLUMBIA & CHEMICALS 


har 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago + * * Boston + + © St. Louis + + + Pittsburgh * * * New York * * * Cincinnati 
Cleveland + * * Minneapolis + * + Philadelphia + + * Charlotte 
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COLUMBIA 
e pgiLicel 


“ALLYMER"™ is the new trade name for 
the entire line of Allyl Resin Monomers 
formerly referred to as Columbia Resins. 
The same identifying numbers—C.R. 
39, Cc R. 149— will continue to be used 
to designate types of Allymer. The first 
bulletins of a series describing various 
types and phases of Allymer have already 
been released. Others will soon follow 








COLUMBIA'S patented process for the : 
purification of diaphragr ncel ll electrolytic 
Caustic Soda has been an important con 
tribution to various industrial operations, 
notably in the manuf acture of rayon. The 
use of this high quality 73% NaOH 
concentration is expanding—four com- 
mercial installations for its production 
having been made in different parts of 
the country. After the war, it is quite 
likely that this expansion will continue 
as other users take adv antage of tl is high 
quality Liquid Caustic Soda. 








THE TRACTOR is virtuall y a symbol 
of the agricultural mechanization which 
is so important to the nation. And 
Columbia Calcium Chloride—that chem- 
uch varied to veal is helping 
to increase the efficiency of thousands of 
tractors. Those big tractor tires, when 
weighted with a Calcium Chloride solu- 
tion, provide increased traction and 
smoother riding qualit ies. The “CCC’ 
solution is as much as 25% heavier than 














plain water . _is doubly valuable because 
it won't freeze, eliminating the necessity 
of draining tires in winter. 






oo” 


o- 
a 
SALT, of inestimab ile value to mankind, 
has been significantly involved in the 
history of the world. The salt of Palmyra 
was an important element in the trade 
between the Syrian ports and the Persian 
Gulf. Other great salt deposits h 
been vital in the commerce wh ae enabled 
many nations to rise to eminence. And 
today, at least 10 billion pounds are being 
used annually in the manufacture of 
chemicals that are helping to win the war 
. . . to stamp out the menace which 
threatens our civilization. Columbia salt 
depx sits being converted into essential 
chemicals are an important factor in 
meeting these wartime requirements. 


lave 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Yr - 
bonate, Liquid C om Silene EF ( 

drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Cl ‘orid le, 
Soda Brig juettes, Modified So das Caustic 
Ash, Ph ostlake, Calcene T (Pr 
cium Carbonate), and Calcium Hypochlorite 
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, = customers associate your product with its appearance 
and its odor. To keep that odor uniform in these times calls 


for all the skill of the perfumer’s art. 


Perkaps Du Pont chemists can help you with this delicate 
task. Their knowledge in aromatics plus your experience can 


combine to keep the fragrance of your product in character, 


Synthetic aromatics are a product of chemistry, 
and Du Pont Synthetic Aromatics reflect the tech- 
nical skill of all the Du Pont Laboratories. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Aromatics Section, 40 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. ———— 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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0-23 
High Titre 





Now that red oil (oleic acid) is available, and subject 
only to the certification requirements of FDO 53 and 
WFO 87, many manufacturers of soaps and emulsify- 
ing agents are rebuilding their substitute formulae, 
restoring them to their former specifications. 

Red oil combines directly with water soluble 
alkalies to make excellent emulsifying agents and 
soaps which are uniform and free rinsing. Only a 
minimum of boiling with a mild alkali is required .. . 
soda ash, for example. This means a saving in both 
time and material. 

But more important is the wide latitude offered in 
the choice of titre and alkali, which permits you to 
control the important characteristics of these soaps and 
emulsifying agents to more exacting specifications. 

The stimulus for the production of red oils with 
special characteristics often comes from the prospec- 
tive user who knows his own requirements . . . from 
you, perhaps. If you'll write us and tell us your re- 
quirements, we'll be glad to suggest the specific red oil 


that will help you in current or future production. 


Ni 
es Woy, 


EMER Y 
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Special Extr | 
Thin Elaine 














| Special 
| Olive Elaine 
| Sere 

















DISTULED RED OWLS (OLEIC ACID) 





Brands 


Characteristics 





Emery's O-18 
and 0-19 
Extra Elaines 


All-purpose distilled oleic acids whose titres range from 
8°-12° C. and 3°-5° C. Recommended for most uses except 
where very light color is desired. 





Emery'’s O-303 
Special Extra 
Thin Elaine 


A new grade still further processed to bring the titre 
below 3° C. Recommended for uses where this very low 
titre is required. 





Emery’s 0-20 
and O-21 
Olive Elaines 


Chemically, Emery's Olive Elaines are the same as Extra 
Elaines. However, they are more highly refined to produce 
very light colored liquid fatty acids. 





Emery's O-131 
Special Olive 
Elaine 


This is an extremely pure, light colored Olive Elaine to 
be used where exacting product specifications demand 
only a superior raw material. 





SAPONIFIED RED OILS (OLEIC ACIDS) 





Emery's O-22 
Medium Titre 


A saponified oleic acid of exceptional purity. Titre ranges 
from 10°-18° C. 








Emery's 0-23 
High Titre 





Similar to Emery'’s O-22 but with a titre ranging from 
25°-26° C. 








INDUSTRIES - INC. 









% 
s , 
= 3 STEARIC ACID - OLEIC ACID - ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 
Oo (=) 
% § 4300 CAREW TOWER . CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
% $ 
mg New York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York City + New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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LAUNDRY SOAPS - WASHING POWDERS - LIQUID CLEANSERS - POLISHES, ete. 


JAVONELLA 


Even when Oil of Citronella was low in price and easy to obtain, 


JAVONELLA was a reliable favorite. A great many manufacturers 
preferred its finer, cleaner odor, its uniform quality and consistent 
economy. And now that Citronella is so high in price and difficult 
to get, JAVONELLA is more important to you than ever before. in 


aust Hs 
cut” FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, ix. 
gu : 


599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS, ESSENTIAL OILS, PERFUMES AND FLAVORS. 
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cleansing requirements . . . for 

either domestic or industrial use . . . de- 

mand cleansers that are efficient and safe— 

thoroughly in keeping with improved wash- 
ing methods. 





As a long-established manufacturer of soap- 
making chemicals, General Chemical Company offers the following prod- 
ucts which assist soap and detergent compound manufacturers in making 
such soaps and cleansers: 


| ETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE ... Steps up the cleansing 


action of soaps, helps build more abundant suds, washes white clothes 
shades whiter—colored clothes more nearly their true color. Effective 
agent for keeping iron salts in solution, prevents formation of “rings” 
and helps to eliminate scale formation in machine washers. Addition of 
TSPP allows an increase in percentage of builders and at the same time 
increases detergent efficiency of the soap for a given tonnage. TSPP, 
Anhydrous is for the soap manufacturer. TSPP, Diamond Grade, is par- 
ticularly suited for incorporation into detergent mixtures. 


SODIUM SILICATE SOLUTION... avaitabte in a number of 


grades and strengths ranging from 38° to 52° Baume. Shipped in steel 
drums of 55 gals., and tank cars. Also shipped in tank trucks in certain 
metropolitan areas. 


T R | § 0 0 | U M PH 0 § PH AT E . .. General Chemical Trisodium Phos- 


phate emulsifies oils and greases, removes dirt quickly and thoroughly. It 
is a good water softener and soap builder, and is extremely economical. 
Available in four grade sizes: fine, standard, medium, coarse. 


SODIUM METASILICATE. .. An unusually effective “wetting 


agent.’ It has a high pH, is a “buffered cleanser;’ has good bactericidal 
properties, suspends dirt, softens water. 


SULFURIC ACID MURIATIC ACIO 


General Chemical Company, one of General Chemical Company 
the oldest and largest producers, of- commands a foremost position 
fers Sulfuric Acid in all grades and of on this product and is pre- 
exceptional quality due to careful con- pared to offer consumers all 
trol maintained throughout the manu- gtades from Standard to the 
facturing process. C. P. grade. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Atlanta ~- Baltimore ~- Boston ~- Bridgeport (Conn.) ~- Buffalo 


Charlotte (N. C.) - Chicago - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit - Houston - Kansas City + Milwaukee 
Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Providence (R. 1.) -St. Lovis - Utica (N. Y.) 
* Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: 
Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited - Montreal - Toronte + Vancouver 
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@ G. H. Wood's manufacturing and selling organization in 
10 Canada is “ready-made” for additional lines in the Sanitation 

ae or allied fields. There is room in our “present and postwar” 
W program for one or two additional important lines. Inquiries 
: N will receive prompt attention and be treated in strict confidence. 







@Wood's Package Division men cover all Drug, Grocery, 
Department, Chain and Syndicate Stores throughout Canada. 


* The map shows the location of some of the GC. H. Wood i & Co. Limited branches. 
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Wuen you polish your floors with Sun Ray Steel 
Wool you get one of the nicest, smoothest jobs 
you've ever seen. Even with manpower shortages 
floor maintenance need not suffer with Sun Ray 
Woolers in use. Fewer hands—less experienced 
hands—get more done because of the endurance, 
flexibility and controllability of the steel wool 
strands in orderly placement. Use Sun Ray Wool 
products to accomplish more with Jess. 





Available now Sun Ray Layer Built pads are big, handy to 
work with and exceptionally economical. When one layer 
is used, it can be folded back, exposing a fresh, new surface. 


Su Kay 


LONDON, OHIO 





THE WILLIAMS COMPANY ¢ 
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THIS FLOOR MUST BE FRESHLY SUN-RAYED! 
Wherever you use Sun Ray Steel Wool you get a 
surface that’s “Mighty Smooth.” Possibly it’s a floor 
on which you use Sun Ray Woolers. And, whether 
you work with wood, metal, pottery, or other 
materials, you get uniformly excellent results when 
you use Sun Ray Layer Built Pads. 





Sun Ray Woolers are easy to apply to any disc type floor machine. 
Simply tilt machine and wheel to position over wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on pad. These woolers never roll up or “bunch” or interfere 
in any way with the smooth operation of the floor machine. 
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The Sun Ray Wooler attached to brush . . . ready for the hardest polishing 
job. Their use insures a smoother finish on any waxed floor surface. These 
woolers also aid in doing away, to a remarkable degree, with the slippery 
condition usually associated with waxed fleors. 
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ANTOINE CHIRIS 


Antoine Chiris was established in France in 1768 and all through these 


years pioneered in the development of its long-known worldwide or- 
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ganizations. The American branch was established in New York in 1899. 


CHIRIS 
is prominent in 
PERFUME BASES 
AROMATIC MATERIALS 
for 


PERFUMES + COSMETICS + SOAPS 


Long and persistent experience in research enables Antoine Chi 


TTS 


ris 





to solve your problems of replacement, substitution or adjustment. 








ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY, I 


115-117 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN NORTH AMERICA FOR 


PIERRE DHUMEZ ET CIE ETS ANTOINE CHIRIS 
GRASSE, FRANCE 


ANTOINE CHIRIS, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


NC. 


PILAR FRERES| 





What's that got to do with the shortage 
of Lanolin, Degras and Wool Grease 
for the home front? PLENTY! 


Our soldiers’ shoes can take it because 
they are made from top grade leathers 
that have been stuffed and waterproofed 
with wool grease to withstand mud, 


water and snow. 


Today Lanolin and all grades of Wool 
(jrease are on strict government allo- 
cation. As victory moves closer, the day 
approaches when \merica's largest Tole 
ing brand of Lanolin, Degras and Wool 
Grease, the famous Nimeo brand, will 


be available to all. 


Lanolin and Wool Greases 
Alpe Fight for Victory 
BUY WAR BONDS 
and support the figlt 


N. |. MALMSTROM: CO. 


largest 


[America’s { LANOLIN © Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base* 


DEGRAS * Neutral and Common * Wool Greases 


Suppliers of 


147 LOMBARDY STREET *« BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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JONES TOGGLE PRESSES 








Post War Competition? 


Obsolete Factory Equipment 
Cannot Whip It! 


mOAP presses that are worn out, or outmoded during the War, 
" cannot meet postwar competition. 


Your sales manager will demand more _ perfectly 


pressed cakes, laundry as well as toilet. 


Higher wage rates will demand higher speed, lower cost 


pressing, with fewer delays in production. 
Your operating budget will demand fewer repairs, and 


longer life of expensive dies and die boxes. 


Jones Toggle Presses 
Will Answer These Demands. 





¢ are pro fo anne 
received a second star in our pennant 


The Standardized CONSTANT MOTION CARTONER packages bottles, jars, tins, collapsible tubes and many other articles. It feeds, folds, 
and inserts direct‘on sheets and corrugated board liners with the loads. 








I. FL. YONES & COMPANY, UNC. 


P.O. BOX 485 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WW ir the revocation of FDO 


33 by the War Food Administration, the 
lifting of all regulations covering the re- 
covery and use of glycerine is completed. 
FDO 34 restricting glycerine uses was re- 
voked about two months ago. Accordingly, 
glycerine is now free of all government 
limitations just as it was before the war. 
Ample stocks of refined glycerine are avail- 
able today and consumers who have been 
using substitutes, no one of which as far as 
we can determine has been found complete- 
ly satisfactory for full replacement, have 
been rapidly switching back to glycerine. 
That the complete “liberation” of glycerine 
is not only a boon to many consuming in- 
dustries, but to many small soapers as well 
is quite apparent. 


As to the future of glycerine supplies, the 
belief has been expressed both in Washing- 
ton and among soapers that the revocation 
of restrictions will make little or no differ- 
ence in total production. As long as the 
production of soap and fatty acids continues 
at present levels, WFA does not appear to 
have many fears in regard to glycerine sup- 
plies for essential war needs. The feeling 
seems to be evident that the removal of 
glycerine restrictions is permanent and that 
production will be sufficient to take care of 
all needs as they are anticipated at present. 


, made a few 
months ago by rosin producers that there 
would be little or no rosin for the soap 
kettle by the end of the year, appear to be 
coming true somewhat more rapidly than 
expected. Some eight or nine months ago, 
rules were adopted requiring soapers to use 
a definite percentage of rosin in all soaps as 
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a substitute for the then scarcé oils and fats. 
Now it would seem that the reverse is fast 
becoming true, that rosin content of laundry 
soaps is being gradually cut. Rosin produc- 
tion is off and consumption levels remain 
high. Those soapers who have a good stock 
of rosin on hand are to be considered lucky. 


The complete switch in the market posi- 
tion of rosin during the past year shows how 
futile it can be to attempt to regiment prod- 
uct usage in the face of the inexorable oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand. 
Under favorable buying conditions, and 
without the necessity of any government 
edict, one of the largest surplus stocks of 
rosin in the history of the naval stores in- 
dustry was practically wiped out within a 
few short months. And the swing of the 
pendulum from surplus to scarcity has been 
emphasized by shrinking production. Soap- 
ers who are short of rosin today will in all 
probability find themselves still shorter be- 
fore the year end. 


1* spite of labor shortages in many 
smaller soap plants and in some of the larger 
ones as well, the total output of soap for the 
first half of 1944 has undoubtedly been at a 
high level, well above 1943 and probably 
close to the record levels of 1941. Based on 
soap fat consumption figures for the first 
quarter of 1944 which totaled 507,000,000 
pounds, this alone would indicate an over- 
all soap production at a rate above 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds annually. The average 
quarterly fat and oil consumption at the 
soap kettle for 1943 was 425,000,000 
pounds, about sixteen per cent under the 
1944 first-quarter rate. 
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But in addition to fat consumption in 
soap products, the first half of this year has 
seen a heavier use of rosin and tall oil in 
addition. Also, the production of various 
synthetic detergents has been increased sev- 
eral fold over the past year or two, and 
much of this has gone into special soaps for 
the armed forces, all of which must be added 
into the total tonnage. Based on an antici- 
pated expanded demand for export soaps 
for government uses of one sort or another 
and a continuation of a high rate of indus- 
trial activity in this country, production 
over the balance of the year will undoubt- 
edly have to remain close to record levels to 
fill all requirements. Let us hope that the 
oil and fat supply situation will continue to 


make this possible. 
GASH 


= containers continue to be 
the leading problem of the average soap 
maker, in spite of several changes in the pic- 
ture which have developed over recent 
weeks. A WPB ruling exempting industrial 
soaps from the 80 per cent restriction on 
container quotas has helped to a degree. 
Unfortunately, however, household soaps 
represent by far the greatest bulk of soap 
products sold, and are the type products 
which most require the protection of a suit- 
able shipping case,—and the 80 per cent 
quota restriction still applies on household 
soaps. 

Another development which promises to 
ease the soap maker’s container supply prob- 
lem somewhat is the further reduction which 
WPB has made in quotas for other container 
users, particularly for many branches of the 
foodstuffs field. Soapmakers, whose quotas 
have not been cut further, are now at least 
in a relatively better position than before. 
Where it had often been impossible for ther 
to buy up to their permissible quotas, the 
new reductions in quotas of other users have 
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relieved the pressure of demand to some 
extent. 

But lest the soap maker get a mistaken 
idea that the worst of his container prob- 
lems are behind him, we must report that 
rumblings are heard from Washington of 
still a new means to restrict the number of 
containers which soap makers will be able 
to buy. As we hear the story, container man- 
ufacturers are to be pressured into filling 
all AA-1 and AA-2 orders by cutting their 
board quotas on orders which they may take 
from buyers with lower priority ratings, 
such as AA-2x and AA-3. With soap mak- 
ers in the lowest priority bracket, it is not 
difficult to foresee that they are going to be 
at the tail end of the delivery line if any 
such plan is actually put into operation. 
And the chances of current heavy soap out- 
put getting to consumers would be corre- 


spondingly reduced. 


for a continuation of 
the fat salvage campaign in the face of pres- 
ent conditions were outlined recently in a 
communication from the Office of War In- 
formation in Washington. OWI admits that 
the situation has changed somewhat and 
that the main purpose today for the collec- 
tion of waste kitchen grease is to maintain 
soap production. Where early in the war, 
the tremendous demands for glycerine for 
munitions production threatened a shortage 
of that vital commodity as well as of soap, 
the situation has improved to the point 
where, for the time being at least, this dan- 
ger is past. 

We are glad to see OWI come out flat- 
footed and give the facts instead of trying to 
kid the public along. Surely they must have 
known for a long time that housewives were 
wondering why they were beine urged to 
save fats on one hand while ration points 
were being removed from lard and meats 


on the other. 
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SOAP in MEDICINE 


wr N 1931, an article on the 


| germicidal and therapeutic 
| 
| 





use of soap appeared in 
the Journal of the Ameri- 


5 } on 
| can Medical Association. 


’ J} The entire report, includ- 








ing a chart and eight references, cov- 
ered less than a page and a quarter. 
Nonetheless, this paper, written by 
Walker, (1) is considered a landmark 
in the medical history of soap. During 
the intervening years soap has steadily 
risen to the fore to become an impor- 
tant therapeutic material. 


Today, 


substances (exclusive of germicidal and 


many sOap-containing 


medicated soaps) have a most valuable 
role in the treatment of wounds and 
burns. More important, however, is 
soap’s constantly growing part in the 
now major field of preventive medi- 
cine. Essential for the general health 
of the nation, soap is assuming increas- 
ing importance in the field of venereal 
prophylaxis, in the prevention of in- 
sect-borne diseases and in the control 
of industrial skin disorders. Indeed, it 
may well be said that no small measure 
of the nation’s high health standards is 
directly attributable to the abundance 
of soap available in the United States. 

Of course soap has long been 
employed as a standard ingredient of a 
variety of pharmaceutical and medical 
preparations. Various soaps have been 
used in preparing liniments, as pill ex- 
cipients, in dentifrices and in supposi- 
ories. (2) With an established place 
in various cleansing and purgative ene- 
mas, soapsuds are of importance at the 
other end of the gastro-intestinal tract 
to induce vomiting in cases of poison- 
ing. 

As physicians found soap in- 
creasingly useful in medicine and surg- 
ery, the first tendency was to attribute 


its value to the germicidal action dis- 
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By Milton A. Lesser 


played against certain types of organ- 
isms. Some of these views have since 
been modified. It is not the purpose of 
this discussion to enter into arguments 
on the pros and cons of soaps as germi- 
cides and antiseptics. It has become 
apparent from many studies (1-8) that 
while soap is germicidal against a large 
number of pathological organisms, it 
probably is not to be considered anti- 
septic in the generally accepted sense. 
At present it is recognized that soap is 
valuable in medicine not only for what 
germicidal properties it may possess, 
but more particularly for its basic vir- 
tues as a detergent and for its ability 
to lower surface tension efficiently. 
Incidentally, those who have 
pinned their hopes on synthetic de- 
tergents as antiseptics superior to soap 
will find disappointment in a recent 
editorial in the J].A.M.A. (9) 


marizing work done by several investi- 


In sum- 


gators, the statement pointed to the 
finding that these materials deposit an 
imperceptible, but resistant film on the 
skin which retains bacteria under it. In 
brief, while the outer surface of the 
synthetic detergent film affords strong 
bactericidal action, the inner surface 
has but low germ-killing powers. 
Newer research indicates impor- 
tant potentialities for soap in conjunc- 
tion with the treatment of diseases 
caused by viruses. In 1940, as a result 
of extensive studies, Stock and Francis 
(10) reported that certain soaps were 
capable of inactivating the virus of 
epidemic influenza. Thus, while the 
infectious property of the virus is re- 
moved, experiments on mice showed 
that the ability of the soap-treated virus 
to confer immunity remained unim- 
paired. Newer studies (11) on immu- 
nization of mice with a specific strain 
of influenza virus one month after in- 


activation with sodium oleate revealed 
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that the virus was as effective antigeni- 
cally as it was immediately after in- 
activation. 

Pertinent in this connection is 
the observation made by Krueger, (12) 
of Naval Laboratory Research Unit 
No. 1, that soapsuds and hot water 
were more effective in killing influenza 
viruses on dishes than many of the 
agents commonly employed in dish- 
washing. 

Work 
Shaughnessey and Zichis (13) indicates 
that a 20 per cent solution of soft soap 


reported last year by 


may yet replace fuming nitric acid as 
1 means of preventing hydrophobia re- 
sulting from the bites of rabid dogs 
and other animals. In experimental 
studies on guinea pigs, wounds contami- 
nated by rabies virus were treated with 


nitric sulfanila- 


acid, soap solution, 
mide or tincture of iodine. The results 
of these experiments showed that for 
preventing the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia, irrigating the virus-contami- 
nated wound with 20 per cent soft 
soap solution is just as effective, and 
more effective, than 


probably even 


chemical cauterization with fuming 


nitric acid. Not only was there sig- 
nificantly less infection in soap-treated 
animals, but the wounds also healed in 
about half the time and with less scar- 


ring than when the acid was used. 


NE of the most firmly estab- 
C) lished uses for soap is the “scrub- 
up” procedure prior to surgery. From 
time to time, suggestions have been 
made that materials other than soap 
be used in the preparation of both the 
surgeon and the patient. Nonetheless, 
soap still occupies the premier place in 
presurgical cleansing procedures. As 
pointed out by Koch, (14) the prob- 
lem of “sterilizing” the patient’s skin 


before operation has been a subject of 
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concern and discussion for many years, 
but it has now become obvious that 
the chief defense against wound infec- 
tion lies in simple surgical cleanliness 
and in handling tissues with gentleness 
and care. His insistence upon the prep- 
aration of the operating field with plain 
white soap applied with sterile cotton 
und gloved hands, while in no sense 
original, has proved exceedingly effec- 
tive. The superiority of soap and water 
preparation of the skin was clearly 
demonstrated in a survey of 1,500 surg- 
ical cases, closed without drainage, and 
a later survey of 879 cases of appen- 
dicitis, also closed without drainage. 
Koch’s report also brings out 
another trend—a growing tendency to 
Many 


have now substituted plain Ww hite soap 


employ white soap. surgeons 


for tincture of green soap both for 
washing their hands before operation 
ind for preparation of the field of op 
eration. Clinical observations over 
many years indicate that as a result of 
this change to white soap better results 
are being obtained as far as healing is 
concerned and that white soap is less 
irritating both to the hands of the 
surgeon and the skin of the patient. 
Moreover, in clinics where the substi 
tution has been made, no attempt is 
made to sterilize the white soap. Spores 
may survive in tincture of green soap, 
despite its alcohol content. (15) 
First-aiders will tell you that 
soap must never be used on a wound, 
their Red Cross 
Manual (16) to prove it. 


ind they will cite 
They over 
look the fact that this same text men- 
tions that a physician treating a wound 
may desire to wash it. Similarly, the 
technical manual (17) issued to medi- 
cal corpsmen carries the injunction not 
to use soap and water, while the manual 
(18) prepared for the medical officer 
(who is a doctor) points out the im- 
portance of such cleansing measures. 
In other words, a certain amount of 
skill and experience is required to se- 
cure the full benefits of soap in wound 
treatment. 

As a matter of fact many physi- 
cians, especially those concerned with 
industrial injuries, find that with prop- 
er instruction as to its use, soap can 
bé a valuable first aid measure. For 
example, in training first aid groups in 


industrial plants, Douglas (19) has 
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The “serub-up” procedure prior to surgery represents 


one of the 


ibolished the use of antiseptics for ap 
plication to wounds and burns at the 
time of injury. In cases where workers 
cannot be given prompt medical atten 
tion, minor injuries, such as bruises and 
scratches, are treated “on the job” by 
the first aid man, who washes the 
wound for five minutes with soap and 
water using a piece of sterile gauze 
from the first aid kit. In a number of 
injuries thus treated, only one failure 
resulted and that because the man had 
tampered with the healthy crust. In 
England, a similar method is advo- 
cated for treating industrial cuts. Neu- 
tral white soap is preferred by some 
psysicians, while others approve of the 
use of yellow household soap. (20) 
Some fourteen years ago, Re- 
naud (21) obtained good results from 
the use of a 2 per cent sodium oleate 
solution as an irrigant and wet dressing 
for ulcerated surfaces and abscesses. 
Progress in the use of soap was rather 


slow at first, but treatment of war 
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most common 


medical uses of soap. 


wounds and sustained as a 


injuries 
result of industrial speed-up empha 
sized the value of soap in wound ther 
Berman (22) has recently 


apy. As 


remarked, “ . its usefulness in the 
treatment of wounds has been proved 
beyond peradventure . 

On the basis of his wide experi- 
ence at Pearl Harbor, Moorhead (23) 
has stressed that early and adequate 
cleansing by soap and water is a prime 
requisite in the treatment of wounds, 
to be followed by debridement and 
other requisite measures. On the side 
of industrial injuries, the report of 
Kerrigan (24) lends great emphasis to 
the value of soap and water treatment. 
He found that as a result of proper 
cleansing, using only white soap and 
water, hospitalization was necessary in 
only 18 cases out of 21,862 industrial 
injuries treated over a five-year period. 
Despite uniform contamination with 
industrial grime and the difficulty of 


cleaning many wounds, in no instance 
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where primary soap and water cleans- 
ing was used did it become necessary 
to hospitalize a worker because of in- 
fection. The method also proved ef- 


fective in the hands of industrial 
nurses. Such results, Kerrigan felt, 
offered the severest test for the efficacy 


of this simple measure. 


One of the most drastic tests for 
iny method is its effectiveness in treat 
ing wounds caused by human bites. 
Considered to be among the most dan- 
gerous types of wounds because of the 
many dangerous bacteria present in the 
mouth, Boyce (25) advises that the 
areas about such injuries be thoroughly 
cleaned with soap and water and irri- 
gated with saline or sterile water be- 
fore further examination and treat- 
ment. 

A burn is a special kind of 
wound that requires specific treatment 
1ccording to its type or degree. Here 
igain, soap is coming into wide use as 
a preliminary cleansing material prior 
to further treatment and therapy. In 
severe burns, treatment for shock is 
given before any other measures, in- 
cluding cleansing, are employed, (26 
28) but with minor burns such treat 
ment is not needed and cleansing may 


be done at once. (29) 


In describing the treatment of 
wounds many physicians do not quali- 
fy the types of soap to be used. Others 
are more specific; many suggesting the 
use of white soap. (24, 30, 31) For 
treating burns, Gurd and his associates 
(26) suggest the use of soapsuds made 
with castile soap, while Ludmilla (27) 
advocates some form of soap flakes. 
Other physicians show a preference for 
soft soap, alone or in combination with 
other adjuvants. Carlisle, (29) for 
example, recommends the use of 
sponges soaked in a 50 per cent solu- 
tion of green soap and hydrogen per- 
oxide for cleaning minor burns. In 
discussing the treatment of minor 
wounds in soldiers, Eddy (32) advo- 
cated ether soap as the best detergent 
for the skin as well as the abrasion it- 
self since it removes grease as well as 
other dirt. His formula for such an 
ether soap is as follows: 


90.0 Gm 
60.0 c.c 
150.0 c.c 


Soft soap 
Alcohol 
Ether 
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Although this is not common, 
soap is occasionally employed in spe- 
cial burn preparations. Thus soap is 
employed in one of the two-cream 
preparations described by Tomski (33) 


for the treatment of phosphorus burns. 


OAP is undoubtedly one of the 
most potent weapons available to 


Many 


noted authorities (34, 35) have men 


modern preventive medicine. 
tioned that plain soap and water hy- 
giene is one of the strongest bulwarks 
against the invasion of diseases preva- 
lent in less clean areas of the world. 
However, there are specific elements in 
the soap picture which seldom are 
mentioned and which deserve more de- 
tailed consideration. The first of these 
elements is the fact, learned some years 
igo, that a clean skin possesses defi- 
nite self-disinfecting powers. In 1930, 
Arnold and his co-workers (36) tested 
the hands of workmen before and after 
washing and cleansing their hands at 
the end of the day for the ability of 
the skin to destroy a specific test or 
ganism (Salmonella enteritidis). They 
found that dirty skin had very little 
destructive action on the test organism, 
whereas, after washing the hands there 
was rapid destruction of the organ- 
isms. 

This point has been stressed in 
the very recent report of the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry (8) where 
it was stated that, “In addition to the 
esthetic reasons, it has been shown . 
that cleanliness is important for the 
function of the apparent normal self- 
disinfecting power of the skin. Soap 
is usually employed in cleansing the 
skin because of the readiness with 
which it removes visible dirt. One of 
the methods by which soap acts as a 
detergent is the physical removal of 
foreign matter, including micro-organ- 
isms, Owing to its low surface tension. 
In addition to this physical action, 
chemical actions may be at work as 
well.” 

This of course brings up the 
essential role played by soap in the 
prevention of infection in general and 
dermatological conditions in particu- 
lar. Recent emphasis on the importance 
of cleanliness as a major factor in pre- 


venting industrial skin diseases, (37, 
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38) which have been growing in fre- 
quency during the last few years, has 
focused attention on the importance of 
plain soap and water utility as the chief 
measure. (39, 40) 
Public 


Health Service, has repeatedly remarked 


prophylactic 


Schwartz, (41) of the U. S., 


that lack of cleanliness, of both the 
person and environment, is the most 
important predisposing cause of occu- 
pational dermatitis. 

While the need of adequate and 
proper cleansing of the skin to prevent 
dermatitis may appear too obvious to 
require comment, the Committee on 
Occupational Dermatoses of the 
A.M.A. (42) is of the opinion that the 
subject is very important because it is 
often ignored or not understood by 
many workers. Hence it is of definite 
importance that this prominent com- 
mittee has stated, quite concisely, that 
“the best cleanser is a mild toilet soap 
ind plenty of warm water.” 

To increase the protective ac- 
tion of soap, “indicator” substances are 


sometimes added to give warning of 


— 


the presence of a chemical irritant by 
1 change of color. An example of such 
1 soap is one containing sulfite for 
workers with certain toluene deriva- 
tives. (38) Another such soap has 
Public 


Health Service in an effort to reduce 


been dev eloped by the we & 


mercury fulminate dermatitis of work- 
ers in the explosives industry. Extreme- 
ly sensitive to the presence of mercury, 
in the presence of mercury compounds 
on the skin the orange-colored soap 
turns rapidly to a deep, unmistakable 
purple. Its formula, as given by Mason 
ind Botvinick, (43) is as follows: 
Diphenylthio- 
carbazone 
Triethanolamine 
Liquid soap 
Hydroquinone 


0.18 Gm 
250.00 c.c. 
750.00 c.c 

0.015 Gm 


In addition to its other impor- 
tant functions in preventing industrial 
dermatoses, soap is a frequent compo- 
nent of protective creams and oint- 
ments designed to form impermeable 
barriers or otherwise prevent the action 
of irritating substances on the skin. 
Several such soap-containing skin pro- 
tectives have been described by Tyler 
(44) in Soap and Sanitary Chemicals. 
Soap is also an important ingredient of 


one of the six basic skin protective for- 
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mulas presented by Schwartz, (45) 
and included in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Dermatoses. (42) 
These are the type of protective oint- 
ments containing nonirritating chemi- 
cals intended to detoxify or neutralize 
industrial irritants. For example, boric 
and benzoic acid may be incorporated 
to neutralize industrial alkali; soap and 
magnesium oxide to counteract indus- 
trial acid; and non-irritating oxidizers 
such as dichloramine T to detoxify ves- 
icant gases. The type formula for this 


group of protectives is as follows: 


Parts 
Magnesium carbonate .. . = 
Tale 5 
Soap . 30 
Lanolin 30 
Castor oil 28 
Duponol 2 


Perfume sufficient 


Soap is frequently employed in 
treating dermatological conditions 
prior to the application of other more 
specific remedies. However, soap is 
contraindicated in the more acute der- 
Soap itself is 


capable of inducing a dermatitis in in- 


matological affections. 


dividuals with sensitive skin or in per- 
sons long exposed to the action of these 
detergents. Men (46) who have given 
the subject extensive study have come 
to the conclusion that, excluding all 
soap in powder form containing al- 
kaline salts, the role of toilet soaps as 
a cause of eczematous reactions has 
“doubtless been exaggerated.” Where a 
sensitivity to soap does exist, prepara- 
tions free of this ingredient may be 
employed and formulas for making 
them are available in the recent litera- 
ture (42, 45, 46). 


j ere are indications that soap 
has important potentialities in the 
prophylaxis of venereal diseases, a prob- 
lem which becomes acute during war 
time. Years ago, it was shown that 
soap has a germicidal and solvent ac- 
tion against Spirochaeta pallida, the 
organism responsible for syphillis (47). 
In 1942, Angwin (48) proposed the 
use of soap and water as a venereal 
disease prophylactic and cited the in- 
dicative work already done by the con- 
junct action of the American Social 
Hygiene Association and the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Angwin pointed 
out that, fundamentally, the need for 


venereal prophylaxis is more for a 
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cleansing agent than a bactericide. Soap 
meets that requirement and facilities 
for the use of soap and water are found 
everywhere. He remarked that many 
Naval medical officers are stressing the 
value of this form of treatment in their 
antivenereal disease educational pro- 
gram, but have not yet advanced to 
the extent of breaking away from the 
traditional prophylactic station. 

Singularly enough, the value 
of soap and water for such prophylac- 
tic purposes appears to have been 
known in Europe for some decades. In 
a book originally published in 1908, 
Bloch (49) stated that washing with 
soap and water and urination after in- 
tercourse are the first and most impor- 
tant protective measures against sexual 
infection. In passing it might also be 
noted that washing accessible lesions 
with soap and water is a standard part 
of treatment for chancroid (50). 

War brings close to home the 
menace of insect-borne diseases, and 
the present conflict makes this danger 
greater than ever. History has shown 
that such diseases as typhus, bubonic 
plague and the like can decimate and 
even wipe out entire peoples. Soap has 
been enlisted in this battle against 
these parasites, not only for its general 
hygienic value, but also for its specific 
use in preparations for ridding the 
body of these vermin. 

Cleanliness is the prime requisite 
against lice which convey typhus, 
trench fever and relapsing fever. Lice 
repellents form a secondary line of de- 
fense. According to Peters (39), the 
best repellent (prior to development of 


DDT) was 


whizzed naphthalene and 10 per cent 


made from crude, un- 
potash soap. This must be kept in air- 
tight containers. The paste should be 
rubbed along the seams of clothing 
with the skin 


and actual contact 


avoided. For treating body lice, he 
recommends the mixture given below, 
to be followed by a hot bath and a 


change of clothing: 


Creso] lle oz 
Soft soap 1% lb 
Water, to make 10_—s gai: 


Scabies increase with crowded 
conditions and poor sanitation facili- 
ties. Caused by a tiny mite which bur- 
rows into the skin and causes intense 
itching, scabies is unpleasant in itself 


and may be the cause of secondary in- 
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fection as a result of scratching. Bath- 
ing with soap and water is an impor- 
tant part of practically every type of 
treatment (51). Often soap is an im- 
portant ingredient of the preparations 
used in the therapy. The widely-used 
Kissmeyer method, for example, de- 
pends on the use of a lotion consisting 
of equal parts of soft soap, isopropyl 
alcohol and benzyl benzoate. Cur- 
rey (52) has modified this formula by 
using an anhydrous 20 per cent soap 
which will not separate from the other 
ingredients. 

Saffron (53) of the U. S. Army 
prefers a derris root treatment because 
it is inexpensive and free from derma- 
titis-causing tendencies. He suggests a 


product made from: 


Derris dusting powder 4 oz. 
Soap flakes 18 oz 
Water 1 gal. 


Sulfur also has a prominent 


place in treating scabies. Because it 
shows a definite tendency to cause der- 
matitis, several workers have sought to 
modify ths effect, and soap has proved 
to be the most efficient means (54). 
Such a sulfur lather soap may be pre- 
pared by mixing the following ingredi- 
ents; using equal parts of acacia mu- 
cilage and water as the massing agents, 
and preparing tablets weighing about 
60 grains each (55): 


18 Gm 
82 Gm 


Sublimed sulfur 
Powdered soap 


Similar sulfur-soap combina- 
tions have proved to be effective as 
“chiggers” or 


prophylactics against 


“red bugs.” One improvement in such 
products has been made by incorporat- 
ing sulfur and a bland toilet soap in a 
convenient “applicator” of loosely 
woven cloth. The effectiveness of these 
pads has been amply demonstrated dur 
ing Army maneuvers in chigger-in- 
(56). 


phylactic measure said to be effective 


fested country Another pro- 
includes a thick lather of soap applied 
ten minutes before washing (53). 
Before concluding it should be 
mentioned that plain soap, moistened 
and applied to a mosquito bite is con- 
sidered one of the most effective means 
of relieving the irritation and itching, 
thereby tending to prevent secondary 
infection due (57). 
Suitable mosquito bite sticks can be 
(Turn to Page 74) 
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HOUSEHOLD DEODORANTS.... 


A Study of the newer type small- 
package products and their rapid rise 


in sales volume during the past year 


OUSEHOLD deodorants 
have probably been on the 
American market for over 
fifty years in one form or 


another. But it is doubt- 














| ful if as many people 








knew about them in the past as are 
aware of them now. Certainly, house- 
hold deodorants or air deodorizers or 
odorants have never been advertised, 
publicized, promoted, merchandised, 
distributed and sold in the past as they 
have been during the last year. This 
is all the more remarkable in the light 
of the fact that deodorizing is a prob- 
lem that has been with man since his 
earliest days. Unusual, too, is the fact 
that the solution to this problem has 
eluded man’s grasp for these many 
years. Although considerable progress 
seems to have been made in the direc- 
tion of a solution recently, there still 
lingers a trace of doubt in some quar- 
ters that even the latest deodorizing 
techniques are all they are claimed to 
be. 

Judging by the swelling volume 
of sales of the various more recent 
household deodorants, whose immediate 
origins may be traced to a study of 
industrial deodorization, the problem of 
unpleasant smells still plagues mankind 
and the current crop of correctives 
furnishes to some degree an adequate 
answer. 

Forgetting about incense, and 
other types of odors or fragrances aris- 
ing out of burning or heating some 
material, or perfumes or vapors, etc., 
which are commonly used to mask un- 
pleasant odors, this discussion will con- 
cern itself with the newer types of 
deodorants. The newer household de- 


odorants differ in the main from the 
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older perfume “mask” types in that 
instead of having to be sprayed, some 
are equipped with a wick in the mouth 
of the bottle through which the 
preparation volatilizes. However, there 
is at least one type of household de- 
odorant on the market at the present 
time that is a spray: ““Odac,” made by 
Odac Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn. 

Another departure from the 
older technique of masking an un- 
pleasant odor with what is intended to 
be a more pleasant odor is the con- 
temporary “odorless” deodorant. This 
type deodorant is really the most revo- 
lutionary of the whole present day 
group. Perhaps the best known of these 
new odorless deodorants is “Formula 
OD-30,” which in spite of a scientific 
background may encounter some rough 
going from a merchandising standpoint 
because of its very lack of odor. Since 
traditionally all deodorants have some 
type of odor, the housewife may balk 
at the idea of a “naked” deodorant. So 
far, according to a company representa- 
tive “OD-30” has enjoyed excellent 
sales. 

From an advertising or pub- 
licity point of view “OD-30” got off 
to a good start in life. Shortly after 
its discovery, the New York Herald- 
Tribune ran a front page story about 
“OD-30” ’under the headline: “New 
Compound Kills All Odors Even 
Stench Bomb and Skunk.” This “dream 


> 


story” from a publicity or merchan- 
dising man’s standpoint since it ap- 
peared on the front page of one of 
New York’s most influential news- 
papers, told the whole “OD-30” story. 

It told of the discovery of an in- 
expensive chemical compound by three 
industrial chemists: Walter N. Eddy, 
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professor emeritus of physiological 
chemistry at Columbia University, 
New York, Dr. James H. Dalbey, of 
Chicago and New York, a former in- 
dustrial chemist for Du Pont, and Dr. 
Lloyd Arnold, professor of bacteriology 
and public health at the University of 
Illinois. This chemical compound, it 
was said, could destroy any offensive 
odor known to exist. How the com- 
pound: “OD-30” worked was described 
by Dr. Eddy, at that time, as follows: 
“it literally kills the smells by burning 
them with oxygen as they float in the 
air.” 

“OD-30,” the story went on to 
point out, “does not stop the source of 
the smell but merely the gas emitted 
from the source. Through continued 
use of ‘OD-30,’ at intervals, any smell 
can be kept down,” Dr. Eddy was re- 
ported to have said. Incidentally, some 
of the broad claims being made for 
these new deodorants may in time have 
a boomerang effect on sales. 

“OD - 30” comes in powder 
form and is usually put into water 
solution and applied by means of a 
sprayer. “But the solution may also 
be applied directly as in the case of its 
use as a mouth gargle since it does not 
hurt the tissues of the mouth,” the 
Tribune story of Oct. 22, 1942 re- 
ported. Other ways in which the prod- 
uct can be used are outlined in a book- 
let that is distributed in places where 
“OD-30” is sold, and in street cars, 
busses, etc. It can be used to: (1) 
Va porize—“Mix ... with hot water— 
for quickest action, simmer (no not 
boil) on stove or radiator. The shal- 
lower the pan the quicker the action. 
To deodorize refrigerator, keep glass 
of solution inside. (2) Spray—use 
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clean spray gun. Spray solution in 
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every hard-to-get-at place where there 
is an odor. (3) Sprinkle—sprinkle . . . 
solution with a clean whisk broom, rag 
or hands. Sprinkling pot is ideal. (4) 
Rinse—OD-30’ solution as a final 
rinse deodorizes pots, pans, diapers, dish 
cloths, etc. (5) Flush—Best method 
for toilet bowls, sinks, drains, etc.” 

“OD-30” is nationally dis 
tributed now by R. C. Williams & Co., 
New York, who also distribute “Royal 
Scarlet” canned foodstuffs. The Wil- 
liams company is a direct competitor 
of Seeman Brothers, Inc., New York, 
who distribute another very popular 
household deodorant, “‘air-wick.” 

‘The compound (‘OD-30") is 
a mixture of potassium permanganate, 
borax powder, carbonate of soda and 
several other familiar ingredients, in- 
cluding a “secret catalyst” discovered 
by Dr. Eddy,” the 1942 newspaper 
story said. The catalyst, according to 
the Herald Tribune’s account, is “the 
activator which sets off the oxygen 
combustion.” 

“OD-30” comes in two sizes: 
12 ounces, which will make in solu- 


tion approximately 24 gallons that re- 
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tails for $1.00, and a smaller size: 4 
ounces that will make approximately 
32 quarts in solution and retails for 
50c. The smaller size seems to be out- 
selling the larger package according to 
a spokesman for “OD-30 


advanced for this is that since it is a 


One reason 


new product customers prefer to try 


the smaller size in sampling fashion. 


NOTHER of the odorless type 
A deodorizers, which differs from 
‘OD-30” in that it is a liquid rather 
than a powder, is “Aer-Nu,” for which 
U. S. trade mark application was filed 
on Feb. 7, 1944. The name “Aer-Nu” 
was filed by Household Products, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.., American Home 
Products subsidiary. Household Prod- 
ucts, Inc. is believed to be in the process 
of negotiation for the distributorship 
of the product, which, made by Vapor 
Chemical Corp., New York, was for- 
merly “V-Air.” A _ wick-type de- 
odorant, “V-Air,” itself evolved from 
“O.N.-17, 


for industrial deodorant uses in con- 


’ which was formerly made 


nection with air conditioning. At the 
present time, “Aer-Nu” is being mar- 
keted-in upstate New York test cities. 
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Chronologically, it is not per- 


fectly clear which came first: “OD-30” 
or “Air-wick.” 


pointed out prev iously, 


Although, as was 
“OD-30” re- 
ceived wide early recognition because 
of the newspaper story in the Herald- 
Tribune, the impression seems to be 
that “Air-wick” should receive the nod 
for being first to market. At least, its 
wide advertising in various media leads 
one to believe that it was marketed 
first. Establishing which actually was 
the first product, however, is of no 
particular importance since all the 
products of this sort are fairly new,— 
so new, in fact, that “Air-wick” only 
made its advertising and merchandising 
debut in Chicago on April 18, accord- 
ing to a haif-page advertisement in the 
Chicago Daily News for that date. 

In addition to a rather lengthy 
list of complimentary quotations from 
user testimonials, the advertisement 
calls “air-wick” a “sensational new 
discovery.” It told that “a few short 
months ago a revolutionary product, 
‘air-wick,’ appeared in New York and 
swept the city.” The advertisement 
goes on to tell that “the secret of ‘air- 
wick’ is activated chlorophyll, the sub- 
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stance nature stores up in growing 
plants, the substance that makes every 
green leaf a miniature ‘purifying lab- 
oratory.” Indicative of the problem 
of supplying a product for which there 
is apparently a large demand, is the 
warning to potential buyer that the 
product may not yet be freely avail- 
able in all retail outlets. 

“Air-wick,” according to U. S. 
Patent 2,326,627, is a method and 
composition for the treatment of air, 
which was issued to Guy S. Paschal, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to him- 
self and John T. Adams, New York, 
jointly, and results from the associa- 
tion of chlorophyll and formaldehyde. 
It is arrived at by a “solution in a gal- 
lon of solvent, (in which are mixed) 
three ounces of chlorophyll into a one 
gailon solution of water and ethyl al- 
cohol, the mixture being stirred 
slightly.” Sixteen ounces of commer- 
cial formaldehyde are added slowly, the 
solvent being agitated violently while 
being maintained at a temperature of 
80° to 85°F. Commercial formalde- 
hyde is generally a 40 per cent solu- 
tion in water. The solution thus arrived 
at is intended for treatment of the air 
of a confined space and its dispersion 
is effected for example, by spraying 
from a closed container or by evapora- 
tion from an open container.” 

The use of formaldehyde in 
deodorants is not new, and it has been 
combined with perfumes to cover the 
formaldehyde odor. The formaldehyde 
gas when released in a closed area is 
stated to have the effect of breaking up 
concentrations of other malodorous 
gasses, which in reality are bad odors. 

The use of the “activated” 
chlorophyll in combination with for- 
maldehyde gives the air the sought- 
after “freshened” quality, the patent 
declares. It is also mentioned in the 
patent that this mixture can be used 
in air conditioning systems which, un- 
less treated, do not necessarily produce 
“fresh” air but often an air supply with 
a’ musty or. some other undesirable 
odor to it. 

Among the eight claims made 
for “Air-wick” in the patent are: 

(1) The process of treating the 
air in a confined space to freshen it 
that comprises the step of causing 
chlorophyll to be diffused in said space. 
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(2) The process of treating the 
air in a confined space to freshen it 
that comprises the step of causing said 
solution of chlorophyll and formalde- 
hyde to be diffused in said space. 

(3) The process of treating the 
air in a confined space that comprises 
the step of dispersing into said space, 
a solution containing chlorophyll and 
formaldehyde in the proportions quan- 
titatively of approximately 3 of the 
former to 16 of the latter in 40 per 
cent commercial solution. 

(4) The process of treating the 
air in a confined space to freshen it 
that comprises the step of causing a 
solution of chlorophyll to be diffused 
in said space by spraying the solution 
into said space. 

(8) An air freshening composi- 
tion for use in the treatment of air in 
a confined space comprising chlorophyll 
and formaldehyde in solution for dif- 
fusion in said space. 

On the same order as “Air- 
wick,” “Odac,” differing in that it is 
applied by a sprayer, has a formalde- 
hyde base which when combined with 
a perfuming material destroys bad 
odors and replaces them with the prod- 
uct odor. “Odac” spray retails for 
60c in a 16 ounce bottle, $1 for 32 
ounces; $1.50 for half gallon and $3 
for a gallon. In the perfumed types 
the prices for pine and oriental fra- 
grances run a trifle higher: 85c for 16 
ounces, $1.50 for 32 ounces and $4 for 


1 gallon. 


LTHOUGH éslightly larger in 
A content, but similar in appear- 
ance and method of dispensing and 
the same in price as “Air-wick” is 
“Clean Air,” 6 ounces retailing for 69 
cents. “Air-wick” comes in a 5'2 
ounce size. ‘“Vapair” deodorant was 
featured recently in Chicago in an ad- 
vertisement to retail for 59c. It is a 
wick type scented deodorant. 

Another category of household 
deodorants is the “filter” type, which 
are believed to contain activated car- 
bon or animal charcoal. The idea be- 
hind these types of air deodorizers is 
that bad odors will be absorbed and 
filtered out of the air by this kind of 
deodorizer. “Aer-Aid” is an example. 

“Odor-Out,” made by Puritan 
Chemical Co., Atlanta, is another ab- 
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sorbent or filter version of the house- 
hold deodorizer. It consists of a highly 
perfumed cotton filter material in a 
glass jar that releases the substitute 
odor into the air, thus covering up the 
offending odor. Fifteen ounces of 
“Odor-Out” in a glass jar retail for 
89c. Puritan Chemical Co. also makes 
another air deodorizer called “Thirsty 
Sak.” 

“Sweet Air,” sold by the Wal- 
green Drug Co. chain in Chicago, and 
“Airtona,” a trade mark applied for re- 
cently by Airtona Co., Boston, just 
about complete the list of better known 
names in the household deodorizer field 
at the present time. However, what 
with the success encountered by the 
probable top brands in the field: “Air- 
wick” and “OD-30,” don’t be surprised 
if a rash of other similar products break 
out in the field shortly. 

Essential oil and aromatic chem- 
ical firms, some of whom started to 
work with this field when it was in its 
infancy some years ago are now fea- 
turing lines of deodorant oils in a wide 
range of odors for household products. 
High in popularity among these are 
“bouquet” and “mint” fragrances, with 
pine, cedar, eucalyptus, lavender, and 
oriental being favored in about that 
order. These are concentrated, water 
soluble oils that are combined on a 
basis of 3 ounces of oil with 3 ounces 
of formaldehyde. They make sprays 
that are used in night clubs, in rail- 
road cars, in rest rooms, or in the home. 

Originally these oils were made 
up to cover bad odors in factories mak- 
ing glue, protective coatings, etc., 
where disagreeable odors were cutting 
down production, reducing morale and 
increasing absenteeism. 

Backed by a barrage of domi- 
nant advertising space in leading news- 
papers, newspaper supplements and 
some magazines as well as spot radio 
announcements, the new distribution 
of household deodorants has been one 
of the outstanding merchandising ef- 
forts to come along in recent years. 
Starting with food chains and super 
markets, all retail outlets were cov- 
ered: chain, department, drug, hard- 
ware, and variety stores were all in- 
cluded in this blanket merchandising 
effort. Such coverage in a short time 


(Turn to Page 74) 








OLIVE OIL... 


G@ rouiow of the 


HE present situation on olive 

oil is so bad that it is now good, 

—in the negative sense that 
things can’t possibly get any worse 
with this unhappy raw material for 
soap,—and any change will have to 
be for the better. The situation as it 
exists today was summarized three 
years ago in an article reviewing the 
olive oil picture in Soap and Sanitary 
Chemicals, in which it was said: “Olive 
oil, perhaps more than any other soap 
oil, has been linked very closely with 
international developments ever since 
trouble began brewing in Europe. Suc- 
cessive military campaigns have been 
fought in olive producing areas. It 
has been the subject of embargo after 
embargo. It has been affected by re- 
strictions of all types in producing 
countries. It has been hit severely by 
the shipping shortage. In short, every 
factor has made it more difficult for 
consuming industries in the United 
States to obtain olive oil freely and 
easily. All this has had the net effect 
of making the American soaper and 
other users of olive oil products less 
dependent on olive oil, olive foots, etc., 
as raw materials. Many industrial users 
of olive oil soaps, too, for example, 
have been weaned away from products 
they once considered as indispensable 
and are finding that other products can 
be used as replacements.” 

That summary of conditions 
could have been written yesterday and 
have been as true as it was three years 
ago—only more so. Since it was written 
new and more terrible battles have 
been fought in olive oil producing re- 
gions, with the single exception of 
Spain. Greece, had been overrun, Italy 
was to be bloodlessly invaded by the 
Nazis and again invaded—this time for 
real—following our landings and sub- 
sequent campaigns in North Africa 
olive oil producing regions. Meanwhile, 
pressure and counter-pressure was be- 


ing exerted on Turkey by the Axis 
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and Allied governments culminating in 
the halting of lend-lease “persuasion” 
and withdrawal of U. S. import licenses 
for Turkish olive oil. Naturally, close- 
ly paralleling these developments stocks, 
imports and consumption of olive oil 
dropped off more sharply than ever, 
and, as far as imports are concerned, 
have hit “rock bottom.” 

The situation as it now stands, 
from both the economic and political 
view points, is that Spain, world’s 
largest producer of olive oil is enjoy- 
ing one of her best crops and conse- 
quent highest olive oil production this 
year. She has a surplus of the oil that 
is estimated at between 10 and 20,000 
metric tons that, it is believed, was 
originally earmarked for North and 
South American markets. However, 
the United States would not grant im- 
port licenses to bring any of this oil 
into the United States, according to 
one report, probably for political or 
ideological reasons. None of this is 
known to have gone to South America, 
one trade source points out, and adds, 
in fact, that it is something of a mys- 
tery where the oil did go. Germany, 
they say, is as good a guess as any. 

So that, the fact remains: Spain 
had a surplus of olive oil and we didn’t 
get any of it. Further light on the 
reason why is shed by the following 
explanation: It is the belief in some 
quarters in trade circles that Spain 
approached United States government 
officials with a plan to send the olive 
oil over in exchange for quantities of 
peanut, cotton, cornseed and soybean 
oils at their current market value. 
This arrangement would have given 
the Spanish a return of three for one at 
current market values on the oil deal. 
Apparently the deal never came off and 
Spain now has an embargo on olive oil 
exports to the United States. 

There is still another explana- 
tion which might fit this situation. In 


fact, as far as the entire oil import pic- 
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ture is concerned, it looms large as the 
key to many of the situations that 
have been puzzling soapers and im- 
porters alike lately. The factor is po- 
litical and humanitarian, as well as 
having a definite economic importance. 
It probably originated with Ex-Gov- 
ernor Herbert Lehman of New York, 
now chairman of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, who is charged with the feeding 
of postwar Europe. Mr. Lehman’s sug- 
gestion is that instead of bringing oil 
back to the United States from liber- 
ated lands, we should leave it there and 
build up stock piles with which to 
feed the native population after the 
war has passed. The alternative of 
bringing oil to this country and later 
exporting to those very countries from 
which it was shipped in the first place, 
his group believes to be a needless du- 
plication of shipping effort. The cur- 
rent tight shipping situation discour- 
ages the diversion of ships to carry olive 
oil and similar cargo to the United 
States. Ships are coming back to Amer- 
ican ports carrying sand and similar 
ballast, it is true, but this is because 
they are unloaded at or near invasion 
points, turned about and hastened home 
to pick up more needed war materials. 
Valuable time would be required for 
them to go out of their way to ports 
where oil could be loaded. We, appar- 
ently, have not enough freighters or 
tankers to spare on these time con- 
suming and, in comparison to actual 
fighting needs, less essential runs. 
The thing about the Spanish 
situation that annoys the oil importers 
in the United States is that the United 
Sales is importing and consuming large 
quantities of olives, anchovies, brandies 
and wines, which are not so essential 
to us as the olive oil. They feel that if 
the government officials would get 
tough with Spain and say, in effect, 
“see here, boys, we’re your largest cus- 


tomers for olives, anchovies, etc., and 
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a market which if you were forced to 
forego, you’d be burning olives and 
forgetting to can anchovies, so how 
about sending over some of that olive 
oil that we need?” 

The Olive Oil Association has 
protested this obviously unfair situa- 
tion in which Spain chooses to neglect 
our olive oil needs, but is happy to send 
its large crops of olives, anchovies, 
brandies and wine. A strong protest 
has been lodged with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, but not too 
much hope is held out for it because 
of the conflicts in the administration 
relating to Spanish affairs. In addition, 
another factor that is acting against 
the interest of “would-be” olive oil 
importers is the fact that the United 
States at the present time is pretty well 
set for fats and oils—witness recent 
domestic easing of rationing of lard, 
points for meat, etc. 

Shipping from Spain, were that 
country to lift its embargo on olive 
oil, and the U. S. to lift its ban on the 
importation of Spanish olive oil, could 
be arranged it is believed, although 
tanker accommodations for the foots 
or sulphur oil are not believed to be 
too plentiful. The edible oil, of course, 
would be shipped in packages. 

Figures arriving recently in this 
country from Spain show that her ex- 
port of olive oil of the edible type rose 
in the first three months of 1944 to 
14,874 metric tons, as compared with 
§,728 metric tons in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Appar- 
ently Spain is achieving some degree of 
pre-war normalcy in the production of 


olive oil. 


f ihe situation on olive oil in Italy 
is not very good. Italy, of course, 
has never been a large exporter of olive 
oil, and, in fact, is said to produce 
proportionately less olive oil than any 
other of the olive oil producing coun- 
tries. Of Italy, it is said, “she only 
exports when she imports.” In normal 
years Italy operates what is known as 
a “free zone” in which she can import 
from the lowest market, treat and 
blend the oil and export it to the mar- 
ket paying the highest price. Today, 
Italy has no surplus of olive oil and 


is therefore in no position to export it. 
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In fact, Italy is probably short on oil 
for domestic needs. 

There has been a favorable crop 
this year in Africa, but it is not a 
record crop, nor does the United States 
appear eager to have the African oil 
shipped to this country, probably for 
the reasons outlined earlier—(leaving 
it there to feed postwar Europe). Some 
slight amount of African olive oil goes 
to Great Britain, believed to have been 
restricted by the British to some 20 
tons, principally for pharmaceutical 
purposes. The British have never been 
large importers of olive oil, due perhaps 
to its lack of appeal to the nation’s 
taste. 

Turkey, from whom we have 
received some olive oil in the past, is 
for the time being, at least, out of the 
picture. First, no import licenses will 
be issued for olive oil originating in 
that country, due again probably to 
political implications, as manifested in 
the stopping of lend-lease materials to 
Turkey following failure to persuade 
her that her rightful place was in the 
Allied camp. Secondly, Turkey is 
suffering from inflation, with the re- 
sult that olive oil from that country 
sells for about $9 a gallon as against 
$5 a gallon in other markets. There- 
fore it would not be economically 
sound to try to import Turkish oil. 

Nothing is known officially 
about the condition of the olive oil 
producing industry in Greece, another 
large pre-war factor in this market. 
It seems logical to assume that the 
Nazis are fostering continued and pos- 
sibly increased production of olive oil 
in Greece since Germany is short of 
fats and oils. This may not help us 
immediately, but it may in postwar 
days reduce the need for shipments of 
oil to Europe from the United States. 

Portugal, the one country to 
which the U. S. will issue import per- 
mits for olive oil, has an embargo on 
olive exports. Portugal, like Italy, 
probably has little enough olive oil for 
home consumption, to say nothing of 
any overage that might be exported. 
Hope was expressed at one time that 
some Spanish oil might find its way 
out thru Portugal, as happened dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War,—but noth- 


ing of that sort has happened to date. 
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Meanwhile, the sole U. S. source 
of supply on olive oil appears to be 
the production from California olive 
trees. How much of this oil is actually 
available for use in making soap is not 
known, although, of the total edible 
oil consumed by the U. S. In a normal 
year, estimated at around ten million 
gallons, California production is in the 
neighborhood of a million and a quar- 
ter gallons, roughly one-eighth of nor- 
mal consumption. This year is said to 
be a good olive oil year in California, 
as elsewhere. Last year, the California 
crop’s production of olive oil was 
“killed,” one trade source said, as a 
result of the heavy and frequent rains 
we had. Some sulphur oil or olive foots 
will result from the California crop as 
a result of rising acid number from 
long storage. Just what percentage of 
the total oil production this will be is 
not known, although as demand for 
the edible increases, the demand for 
the foots or sulphur oil decreases in a 
market as now prevails. The demand 
for the inedible oil, because of its 
short supply and consequent uncer- 
tainty as a raw material, has shrunk 
considerably. 

Substitutes for olive oil are 
coming into use in ever-increasing 
quantity, which until price becomes a 
factor once again, does not augur well 
for the future consumption of olive on 
anything like its former scale. As for 
increases in production of olive oil 
from the California crop, not too much 
hope for any immediate relief is in the 
offing since olive trees do not bear fruit 
until they are quite old. 

Meanwhile, the statistics on 
stocks and consumption of olive oil 
depict graphically the alarming situa- 
tion. In a brief matter of ten years the 
use of olive foots in soap has dropped 
from a peak for the decade of 31,878,- 
000 Ibs. in 1934 to 4,987,000 Ibs. in 
1943, according to figures published by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
drop from 1934, which appears to be 
continuing in 1944, has been steadily 
downward, marked with few excep- 
tions here and there over the past ten 
years. The last available figures re- 
leased on June 9, show that 897,000 
pounds of olive oil foots were used in 


(Turn to Page 74) 
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ASHINGTON — The 
trend toward easing of gov- 
ernment restrictions on the 

soap maker continues. WFO-86 was 
amended this past month to remove 
the regulations requiring use of addi 
When WFO-86 


November 


tional rosin in soap. 
was originally issued last 
rosin was in good supply, and soap- 
making fats and oils were scarce. To 
day the fat and oil situation has mate- 
rially improved, while rosin inventories 
have been reduced as a result ot lowered 


production and heavy consumption. 


Suspend Abrasive Soap Quotas 
In a further easing of previous 
restrictions, abrasive hand soaps have 
been freed from all quota restrictions. 
The previous limitation of producers to 
150 per cent of base period produc- 


tion (in WFO-42) has been removed, 


work previously necessary in filing ap- 
plications with WFA. WFO-67 allows 
a prior claim on inedible tallow and 
grease supplies, up to 30 per cent of 
stocks, for use in all industrial opera- 


tions except the manufacture of soap. 


Soap Fat Consumption Gains 

Figures on consumption of fats 
ind oils by the soap industry during 
the first quarter of 1944 have recently 
been made public by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. The total was over half 
1 billion pounds, and was well above 
the total for every quarter of 1943. It 
was, however, still slightly under the 
erage quarterly consumption during 
the record soap production year of 
1941. 
ind oils during the first quarter of 


Consumption of various fats 


The Way It Looks 


mM 


lashing 


q 
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1944, and for all four quarters of 
1943, are included in the accompany- 
ing table: 
Red Oil Restrictions Eased 

Restrictions on red oil use have 
also been further modified. All restric 
tions on saponified red oil and most of 
the remaining restrictions on distilled 
red oil were removed by Amendment 4 
to WFO-53 issued June 9. 
Revoke Glycerine Recovery Rules 

Biggest news of the month is 
the report that the WFA will shortly 
WFO-33, 


eliminating rules which have been in 


announce revocation of 
effect on glycerine recovery. WFO-34, 
covering glycerine use, was revoked 
about two months ago. In view of 


the greatly improved glycerine stock 





and manufacturers are now permitted 
FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY FATS AND OILS IN SOAP 


; : Based on U. S. Census Figures in Thousands of Pounds 
quantity in the production of abrasive Table I—S5 Years, 1939 Through 1943 
hand soaps. 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


to use fats and oils in unrestricted 








“— ai Inedible Tallow 785,041 786,456 1,057,303 1,188,923 884,862 
Modify Tallow Delivery Rules Grease 120,856 256,886 310,487 338,974 463,811 
The WFA has amended WFO- Coconut Oil 388,912 396,857 484,124 140,487 142,346 

, : i ; Babassu Oil 37,633 41,221 29,753 19.105 25,814 
67 to pernvit industrial consumers Palm Kernel Oil 3,657 197 1,113 1,028 1,840 
(other than soap manufacturers) to Palm Oil 102,146 84,934 129,871 55,865 32,621 
pea aes ail innit Fish Oils 114,961 88,661 69,423 50,412 44 688 
ccept delivery of inedible tallow and Soybean Oil 11,177 17,612 24.737 31,510 15,428 
grease after July 1 by certifying use Lard 50 645 89 96 74,039 
directly to the supplier. This elimi- All other 89,271 49,165 36,957 44,639 18,548 
nates a considerable amount of paper Total 1,653,704 1,722,634 2,143,857 —«-1,871,039 _—+1,703,997 
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picture and continuing heavy produc- 
tion, the WFA has found it possible to 
abandon all its former regulations on 
recovery and use. 
Approve Fish Oil Applications 

The supply outlook on fish oil 
has also eased further, and the WFA is 
reported to have approved all applica- 
tions for fish oil for use in the manu- 
facture of water-insoluble metallic 
soaps. 
Seek 100,000,000 Lbs. of Soap 

The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration advertised last month for bids 
on 100,000,000 pounds of yellow laun- 
dry soap for shipment to liberated 
areas. The soap is to meet specification 
PS-591A. Offers were to clear through 
the WFA which arranged for supply- 
ing this soap so urgently needed in 
Europe. After bids had been entered, 
it was found necessary to readvertise 
due to a change in the container speci- 
fication. The closing date, as yet un- 
announced as we go to press, was 
expected to be early in July. Reports 
are also heard from Canada that bids 
on an additional 60,000,000 pounds of 
soap for the same purpose are being 
sought there. 

L-317 Again Amended 

The War Production Board has 
made sharp new cuts in gotas for fibre- 
board shipping containers in a new 
amendment to L-317. Perhaps in re- 
sponse to appeals by soap makers from 
the previous drastic cuts made in their 
quotas, there is no further reduction in 
quotas which soap makers are allowed 
to purchase in the new order. Food 
processors, on the other hand, have 
been cut further in their use of ship- 
ping containers, the over-all cut being 
estimated by the WPB at approximate- 


ly 22 per cent. This tends to improve 
the situation of the soap manufacturer, 
at least on a comparative basis, and 
while it does not increase his quota 
from the previous figure of 80 per cent 
(which the industry held was palpably 
far too small), it does offer a better 
prospect that the industry will at least 
have a chance of getting delivery on 
the 80 per cent which their quota 
allows them, but which up to now they 
have been unable to purchase. 

Another modification of the 
order, at least in its effect on shipping 
container purchases by soapers, is the 
definition of “industrial soap” as mean- 
ing all “soap other than soap for house- 
hold use.” Thus all soaps other than 
the household variety are now exempt 
from the 80 per cent restriction on use 


of container board. 


Consider Drum Appeals 

The Containers Division of 
WPB has been deluged with appeals 
over the past month from users of steel 
drums who contend that the new L-197 
has dealt unfairly with them. Quotas 
were set on the basis of use of such 
containers during 1943, and many 
firms who did not buy new steel ship- 
ping containers during that period, but 
rather made use of used containers or 
fibre substitutes, have pointed out with 
considerable heat that the retroactive 
quota system treats them unfairly. The 
Manufacturing Chemists Association is 
understood to have presented a strong 
appeal to WPB stating the industry’s 
case. 

In an attempt to provide imme- 
diate relief the WPB is reported to have 
adopted a two-point program, as 
follows: 


(1) Establishment of 24-hour 





telegraph facilities for handling appeals 
from the quota system provided for in 
the order, and for answering queries 
that may arise in computing these 
quotas, and (2) assurance that serious 
consideration will be given to appeals 
from drum consumers who in the past 
year had shipped their products largely 
in used containers and were thus eligi- 
ble for smaller quotas than those plants 
using all new drums. 

Although it is believed that this 
will ease the present situation, WPB 
officials have given no indication that 
the order will be officially amended to 
eliminate the allegedly-unworkable fea- 


tures of the plan. 


Authorize Zinc Oxide Use 

Limited deliveries of zinc oxide 
for use in toilet soap are now permitted 
under the latest amendment to M-11-a, 
issued June 16. 
More Carbon Tet for Cleaners 

Additional quantities of carbon 
tetrachloride have been made available 
to cleaners for the third quarter. The 
WPB is setting aside 1,086 700-lb. 
drums, as against only 214 drums in 
the second quarter. The new allotment, 
it is believed, should be sufficient to 
take care of the needs of all cleaners 
who use that solvent exclusively, and 
who are situated in isolated communi- 
ties where it is impossible to subcon- 
tract their work. Neither trichlor- 
ethylene nor perchlorethylene can yet 
be made available because of urgent 
military demands. 
New Rules on Soap Pricing 

The OPA on June 24 issued 
new regulations governing the pricing 
of bulk household soaps and cleansers. 
Prices of bulk soaps have formerly been 
governed by provisions of GMPR 
which freezes prices at March, 1942, 
highs. However, because new firms 
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Table Il—Quarterly Figures for 1943 and 1944 have recently been entering the bulk 








ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist field who formerly did not supply bulk 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter products, and thus have no 1942 ceil- 
aged 1943 1943 198s 1944 ings on which to base present quota- 
Inedible Tallow 267,457 224,708 186,952 205,745 262,916 fs 2 . 
Grease 110,690 110,668 117,378 125,075 122,152 tions, the OPA has found it necessary 
Coconut Oil 16,121 26,869 56,784 42.572 46,129 to work out new pricing formulas. 
Babassu Oil 2.457 1,711 14,150 7,496 5,225 : 
Palm Kernel Oil 110 545 1,048 137 9 The new regulations, accord- 
ag 4,777 aoe a ae 3,119 ing to an OPA release, require: 
is 10,669 16,856 ,07 ,088 11,388 . c . 
Soybean Oil 851 739 12,593 1,245 1,078 Pr rag gg aco = ae 
Lard ..... 18,085 55,954 44,136 \o inciease So buyers 6c GU OF Un- 
All Other 2.579 2 904 4.838 8.227 11553 branded soaps or cleansers the classifi- 
y _ ’ ins , cation of the commodity by labeling 
415,711 388,565 431,362 468,359 507,705 (Turn to Page 49) 
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Dunhill Plans Men’s Line 

Dunhill International Corp. is 
reported to be planning expanded post- 
war operations which will include a 
new line of toilet 
formation of Alfred Dunhill Men’s 
Toiletries, Ltd., New York. Produc- 


tion, merchandising and distribution of 


articles and the 


the new line will start, it is reported, 
as soon as wartime restrictions are 
eased and a national advertising cam- 
paign will be used. 
° 

Brooks Jewish Appeal Ch’man 

Former Mayor James J. Walker 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner the drug and cosmetic manu- 
facturers, buyers and retailers of the 
Greater New York area gave for the 
United Jewish Appeal, June 15, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Herman L. Brooks, 
president of the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion and head of Coty’s, Inc., New 
York, is chairman of the industry’s 
drive. sa 2 
New Shulton Showrooms in L. A. 

New Los Angeles showrooms, 
at 420 So. Pedro St., were opened re- 
cently by Shulton, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of soaps and toiletries. 
In addition to the showrooms there 
are large warehousing facilities in the 
H. Waters, 


branch manager is in charge of the 


same building. Harry 


new showrooms and offices. 
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C-P-P Elects Straka V.P. 


J. A. Straka, assistant to the 
president, E. H. Little, was recently 
elected a vice-president of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In his new capacity Mr. Straka will 
continue to serve as assistant to the 
president and at the same time will 
work with soap sales, toilet article 
sales, industrial sales and the advertis- 
ing departments. He joined the com- 
pany twenty years ago as cost ac- 
countant in the Milwaukee office and 
was later transferred to the Chicago 


office, where he advanced from sales 
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office clerk to retail salesman and then 
to soap sales supervisor. In 1931 he 
was transferred to the foreign depart- 


ment, going to Poland as general man- 





J. A. STRAKA 


ager of the company’s business in 
Poland. After the outbreak of the war 
he returned to the United States and 
became general manager of the Kirk- 
man division of the company. In July, 
1943, he was 
Kirkman division to the home office to 


transferred from the 


assume the position of assistant to the 
president, which office he held up to 
his present appointment. 
—s 

New Spec for G I Soap 

A new U. S. Army specifica- 
soap, “GI 
soap,” has recently been issued by the 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot to 
replace PS-59la. 
designed to provide the army with a 


tion for yellow laundry 


The changes are 


firmer, drier soap than the previous 
product which had long been criti- 
cized for its mushy consistency. In 
the new specification the maximum 
for alcohol insoluble has been reduced 
to 8 per cent from the former figure 
of 11%. 
moisture content from 34 to 32%. 


Another change lowers the 


Purchases will now be paid for on the 


basis of the lower figure. 
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Extend Container Re-Use Test 

The container re-use test which 
the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers has been conduct- 
ing in the Chicago area, is to be ex- 
tended for another three month period 
through September 30, according to an 
announcement by the Association. Un- 
til the results of this extended test be- 
come available, no decision will be 
reached as to possible extension of the 
re-use program to other territories. 

In this further test of the re-use 
idea, it is hoped shortly to have the 
benefit of several amendments to MPR- 
§29, which have been suggested to the 
OPA by the Association office. Among 
the suggested changes are the follow- 
ing: setting a minimum price of per- 
haps Sc each for the return of small 
containers; elimination of price differ- 
entials on rail and truck shipments; 
making all prices f.o.b; elimination of 
sorting by brand name and size, and 
substitution of a sorting plan based 
either on original user or size alone. 

No figures have been released as 
yet as to the actual number of contain- 
ers re-claimed in the Chicago test. It 
is indicated, however, that the Chicago 
campaign has not yet reached its per- 
centage quota, if the national goal of 
re-claiming of fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion soap cartons is to be achieved. 


> cones 
C-P-P Names Merchandising Mgrs. 


J. A. Reilly, vice-president and 





manager of soap sales for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., has just announced 
the appointment of Michael P. Fraw- 
ley and Adam Lichtenstein as merchan- 
dising managers of the soap depart- 
ment. work on 
“Super Suds” and “Octagon” prod- 
ucts and Mr. Lichtenstein on “Palmol- 
ive” and “Cashmere Bouquet.” 


Mr. Frawley will 


Dreft Discontinued 
Procter & Gamble Co. have an- 
nounced that production of Dreft has 


4 


been temporarily discontinued. 
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A the time these two aromatic specialties were 
first offered, there was no shortage of natural 


ils. They were competing as replacements, solely 
on their own merits—and in order to sell, they 
had to be good! Today they have behind them the 
practical indorsement of hundreds of satisfied users. 


JAVOLLAL is an excellent substitute for oil citronella. 
It is more stable, has a finer, cleaner odor, is stronger 
and more lasting. It is recommended “a use in 
soaps, insecticides, stock and cattle sprays and other 


technical products. 
SAFRELLA is an effective replacement for artificial 


sassafras which is not now available. Its odor 
strength is similar but more penetrating. We recom- 
mend it for use in laundry soaps, low priced toilet 
soaps, insecticides, germicides and numerous other 
technical mixtures. 

Write us for testing samples, prices and suggestior 


r use. 
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Silver Star to Geo. Wrisley 


Lieut. George Wrisley Jr., son 
of George A. Wrisley of the Allen B. 
Wrisley Co., Chicago, has been awarded 


a Silver Star decoration for gallantry 


in action under fire at Tarawa. Lieut. 


a Marine detach- 
ment, participated in the Tarawa land- 


Wrisley, commanding 


ing, but came through the terrific 
battle unscathed. 


on 
Another son, Lieut. David 
Wrisley, was married June 10, his 


bride being Miss Margery Jean Hickey, 
of Lagrange, Ill., where the wedding 
was held while Lieut. David was home 
on leave from duties with the Army 
Air Corps at Meriden, Miss. At the 
expiration of his 30-day leave he ex- 
pected to receive orders for an overseas 


assignment. 





How to Conserve Boxes 

“Folding and Set-up Box Con- 
servation Check List” 
users to get more containers from their 


to enable box 


quotas, and which effects a dollar sav- 
ing as well, has been prepared by Ralph 
H. Auch, of the Conservation Division 
of WPB. The list follows: 


Canadian T.G.M.A. Elects 
Royal F. Markley, 
was elected president of the Toilet 


Montreal, 


Goods Manufacturers Association of 
Harry S. Garlick, 


of Toronto, at che last session of the 


Canada, succeeding 


two-day convention, June 13, held in 
Quebec. 
dent of the executive committee of 


Mr. Garlick becomes presi- 


the association. Other officers include: 
F. Crowhurst, Frank Be- 
langer, Montreal, vice-presidents; Wal- 


Toronto, 


ter Brown, Montreal, treasurer and 


Arthur Laverty, of Montreal, secretary. 


—— . 


Combat Medical Work Told 

“Combat Medical Work” was 
the subject of a luncheon meeting of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade held June 30, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The activities of the 
U. S. Army and Navy Medical Corps 
were presented by officers who have 
been under fire. The program, which 
was arranged by the Section Affairs 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Harold W. Altschul included the fol- 
lowing guest speakers: Brig Gen. 
Frederick A. Blesse, M. C., U. S. Army 
and Commander H. A. Gross, M. C., 
U. S. Navy. 








1. Questions to determine lightest box we can use. I ee 
Can box be of lighter board?. ¢ 3 a 3 
Can the liner be down graded further’ () () BIMS of Boston Golf 
Can the extension top be dispensed with’ ? () () tose then 90 aeteiem of dhe 
Can the top pad be eliminated?.......... () () : 
2. Questions to determine the most practical box Bins of Boston turned out for their 
Can one or more dimensions be reduced?..... () () first golf party of the year, held at 
Can units packed per box be increased?....... () ( ) 7 
Can single tier be replaced by two or three tiers with attendant Woodland Golb Club on June 22, 
I I own nx sts cevacensadaeaseencseenies () () 1944. The following prizes were 
Will gener: > - s > 
sed pea rearrangement of same number of units reduce - . awarded: low net won by A. Mosher 
Can the single-faced ‘corrugated liner inside the folding carton Cooke of Commercial Solvents Cerp., 
be eliminated? Serer Tee eT Te Tee () 3 — be Mie. Rebere Monk of 
; In multi-unit box can square replace oblong?.... () () Ow gross by Mr. obert arsh o 
‘< Doggies : a2 
as 3. Questions to determine possible savings in design or layout on A. N. Pierson, Inc., kickers by Robert 
Kee the sheet. Carney of Carney-Young Utilities. 
Can the smallest dimension be increased thereby reducing the s 
cj tae Gade sae =" o) Morris Meeker of Andrew Dutton 
Can length of tuck be reduced? pceeeseces (>) es Co. won the grand prize. 
oH Can paperboard be saved by changing tuck- end to glued end 
ree eee () () — 
gn flaps be reduced to permit full nesting on large sheet . oe Stokes & Smith Name Noel 
Can any display features wasteful of board be eliminated?. () ( ) E. M. Noel Co., Boston, has 
4. Check carefully the number needed. been appointed New England repre- 
How long will present inventory last? .. days sentative to handle filling and packag- 
How long will contemplated order last? days si . . fi . 8 it ten 
Are we in compliance with WPB Order L-239?. () () ing machinery in the New England 
“ae case replace separate lots for different = states for Stokes & Smith Co., Phila- 
“ts? ee , ; ( 
, ; ; a : delphia. E. M. Noel Co. have for 20 
5. Is all possible being done to conserve critical paperboard?. . () () ; ; 
Has every phase been checked and double checked?. () () years been engaged in sale of machinery 
All right! then the big question, namely savings: for chemical plants, bakeries, etc. L. M. 
Original (or former specifications requirements pounds .... sq. ft er 
Revamped specifications requirements . pounds ....sq. ft. Selleck is in charge of the Stokes & 
What are actual tangible savings? pounds ....sq. ft. Smith line for Noel. 
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... shipping to industry from three great plants 


MICHIGAN ° TEXAS ° CALIFORNIA 


Wherever you are, you are not very far from = quality of Dow Chemicals is available. 
a dependable source of supply for Dow Requests for information on any of the 
Industrial Chemicals. And, regardless of how = chemicals listed below will receive prompt 


many plants you operate, the traditional high _—_attention. 





DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda + Aniline Oils + Phenol « Glycols + Hydrochloric 
Acid + Chlorides + Epsom Salt + and more than 75 others. 









THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


Mew York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Chicago + St. lovis + Houston TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
San Francisco + lLosAngeles + Sects 
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Exhibit Soaps at Super Market Show 


ANUFACTURERS of soaps and 
M sanitary preparations sold in 
grocery stores were well represented 
among the 155 exhibitors in the trade 
show staged during the eighth annual 
convention of the Super Market In- 
stitute in Chicago, June 18 to 21. Sev- 
eral new products were presented to 
the trade for the first time at the af- 
fair. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., showed their full line of toilet 
and laundry soaps and conducted a 
guessing contest on the number of 
granules in a carton of “Oxydol” soap 
powder, for which a $50 war bond and 
two $25 bonds were the prizes. 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., showed “Supersuds” 
laundry powder, “Palmolive,” “Cash- 
mere Bouquet” and others in their line 
of toilet and laundry soaps, with 
J. Marshall, eastern divisional sales 
manager in general charge. 

Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, 
featured “Oliv-ilo” toilet soap, “Double 
Bubble” laundry soap, “Brite-Way” 
cleaner and other products. T. T. 
Cheatham in charge. 

Club Aluminum Products Co., 
Chicago, displayed their recently new 
line of household cleaning preparations 
with emphasis on “Club Aluminum” 
cleaner for kitchen utensils and “Club 
Aluminum” silver polish. To satisfy 
a demand from housewives for some- 
thing with which to apply the cleaner, 
a Du Pont cellulose sponge is now given 
free with each package of the cleaner. 
In Chicago the company has, since 
June 10, been using a 15-minute daily 
radio period to present their products 
to housewives. T. W. White, general 
sales manager, and I. M. Klein, assist- 
ant, in charge. 

Belmont Laboratories, Chicago, 
showed a cocoanut oil shampoo, a 
lemon shampoo and “Fresh’n Aire,” a 
new wick-type kitchen deodorant, in 
8-oz. bottles, placed on the market 
June 1. Sidney Belmont, proprietor, in 
charge. 

Wilbert Products Co., New 
York, introduced “Flak,” a new house- 
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hold insecticide. Also shown were their 
“No-Rub” brand of floor waxes, fur- 
niture and shoe polishes and “Fix-It,” 
scratch remover. As a convention 
souvenir free photographs were pre- 
sented to visitors. Sidney Hymes, New 
York, and Chas. A. Miller, Chicago, in 
charge. 

Oakite Products Co., New 
York, decorated their booth with a 
movable diorama suggesting a political 
convention to emphasize “Oakite” 
household cleaner as “the choice of all 
parties for over 35 years.” A booklet 
on “Time saving hints for farm women 
and farmers,” was distributed with 
other literature on use of “Oakite” for 
cleaning overalls and other work 
clothes. P. M. Kilroy, Chicago sales 
manager, in charge. 

Cadie Chemical Products Co., 
New York, introduced a new chem- 
ically-treated shoe polishing cloth, on 
the market since June 1, along with 
polishing cloths for automobiles, fur- 
niture, silverware, floors, etc., A. J. 
Meyers, New York, in charge. 

Brico Corp., Dover Furnace, 
N. Y., showed “Brico,” a new stain 
remover for fabrics, and general pur- 
pose household cleaner, usable also for 
washing hair. Chas. L. Haber, presi- 
dent of Brico, said the product, which 
has been available since last October, 
was developed to meet objections to 
other nationally known cleaners. 

Interchemical Corp., trade sales 
div., Fair Lawn, N. J., featured “Mil- 
Du-Rid,” a concentrated liquid prepa- 
ration for combatting mildew on 
shoes, luggage, clothing, upholstery 
and in closets, basements, attics, etc., 
Ed Maize, sales manager, in charge. 

Penn Champ Oil Corp., Bris- 
tol, Pa., showed “Aunt Sue’s” dry 
cleaner, “Penn-Champ” floor waxes, 
window cleaners, and spot removers, 
““Dye-ze” insecticides, ““Kilzum”’ stock 
spray and other products. George W. 
Vaupel, director of sales, and Harry 
H. Howard, assistant director, in 
charge. 

Wm. Peterman, Inc., Newark, 


N. J. displayed their 70-year-old 
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for bedbugs 


and ant and roach powders. Robt. E. 


“Peterman’s Discovery” 


Seltzer, sales manager, M. J. Frank, 
assistant manager, Gordon Abbott and 
Lyle Zabriskie, Chicago representatives, 
in charge. 

G. W. Onthank Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., displayed their “Onco” 
line of cleaners for furniture, autos, 
glass, silverware and painted surfaces, 
“Onco” wax and “Onco” hand cream. 
G. W. Onthank, president, in charge. 

Columbia-Bedford Corp., New 
York, celebrating their 55th anniver- 
sary this year, displayed “Flor-Sheen,” 
floor waxes, and ““Amberzo” vegetable 
oil soaps, and their line of motor oils. 
G. R. Cuerou, secretary and general 
manager, in charge, assisted by J. E. 
Moulton and R. H. Fox, Pacific coast 
and midwestern representatives, re- 
spectively. 

Roxo Home Products Co., Chi- 
cago, showing “Roxo” ant and roach 
powder, and “Roxo” moth spray, and 
C. E. Johnson Co., showing “American 
Beauty” and “Shyn-It” floor waxes, 
were represented by the H. A. Stoltz 
Co., Cleveland, O., Paul J. Quisen- 
berry, in charge. 

Solventol Chemical Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich., showed ‘“‘Sol- 
ventol” household cleaner. W. H. 
Holmes, general sales manager, Detroit, 
and George A. Cooke, Chicago district 
manager, in charge. 

Mystic Foam Corp., Cleveland, 
O., showed ‘Mystic Foam,” a rug and 
upholstery cleaner, and “Mystic Zip,” 
for washing painted woodwork. George 
A. Anderson, president, in charge. 

Fitzpatrick Bros., Chicago, ex- 
hibited “Kitchen Klenser.” D. C. 
Bates, vice president and sales man- 
ager, assisted by divisional field men 
in charge. 

Launderwhite Corp., New 
York, showing “Dypa-rize,” a prepa- 
ration for deodorizing and sanitizing 
baby lingerie, was represented by Sid- 
ney Smithline Associates, New York. 

Andrew Jergens Co., Cincin- 
nati, featured “Woodbury” facial soap. 
Blue Suds Co., Detroit, Mich., offered 
“Blue Suds,” a laundry blueing prepa- 
ration. Manhattan Soap Co., New 
York, showed “Sweetheart” soap. C. F. 
Shubert, Chicago div. manager in 
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charge. 











Honor Long Time Employes 

Eighty-nine officers and em- 
ployes of Iowa Soap Co., Burlington, 
Ia., received gold service pins at a com- 
pany banquet recently for having 
served the company for from 10 to 35 
years. Of these, seven men and women 
have been with the firm from 30 to 35 
years. They were awarded gold service 
pins set with a diamond. Five em- 
ployes, who have been with the com- 
pany 25 to 30 years received pins with 
ruby settings. The remainder, five with 
20 to 25 years service, 18 with 15 to 
20 years service and 15 with ten years 
or more service, received gold pins. All 
employes of the soap company were 
dinner guests. The service pins were 
distributed by Lt. Col. L. E. Robinson, 
U. S. Army medical corps, and holder 
of the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion. Col. Robinson was a classmate 
of John Hodson, Iowa Soap Co. super- 
intendent. Homer D. Banta, president 
of the company, himself in the 30 to 35 
years of service class, spoke briefly, ex- 
pressing the company’s appreciation 
for the fine service rendered by the 
employes. 

Other executives with long ser- 
vice records include: E. O. Matech, 
secretary and treasurer, 30 to 35 years 
of service; Albert Klein, vice-president, 
25 to 30 years; and John Hodson, su- 
perintendent, 10 to 15 years. In the 
latter class are two men now serving 


with the U. S. Army. 


e—— 





Wyandotte Has New Department 

A new development depart- 
ment to handle development and re- 
search of both organic and inorganic 
products and the appointment of J. J. 
Schaefer, who recently joined the firm, 
as head of the new department, were 
announced recently by Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Mr. Shaefer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Before join- 
ing Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., he 
had been a vice-president of Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia, since 
1943, having become associated with 
that firm as director of research in 
1934. Before that he was a member of 
the technical staff of Niacet Chemicals 
Corp., Niagara Falls, New York, from 
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1928 to 1934. Mr. Schaefer is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers and the Chemists Club of 
New York. 





— 
Canada Lifts Toiletries Bans 

The lifting of restrictions on 
the production, packing, distribution 
and sale of cosmetics, and on the pack- 
aging of toilet goods and removal of 
the prohibition of the manufacture of 
specific kinds of toilet goods were an- 
nounced recently by the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
These bans were lifted through issuance 
of order No. A-1257 which revoked 
orders No. A-302 and No. A-535. In 
addition, the provisions of the new 
order will permit manufacturers to 
resume production of goods in sizes 
and kinds which have heretofore been 
prohibited. Maximum prices previously 
set apply to products whose manu- 
facture is resumed, while goods having 
no previous ceiling prices will be regu- 
lated on the basis of prices submitted 
by manufacturers and approved as re- 
quired by provision of order No. 214. 
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Dudley Lum’s Daughter Married 
Nancy Mills Lum, daughter of 
Dudley Lum, Chicago manager for 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and Mrs. 
Lum, was married June 22, the groom 
being Lieut. George Edward Doyle of 
the Navy. Following the services at 
the First Presbyterian church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., a reception was held at the 
Lum home, 1433 Hinman ave., Evans- 
ton. Lieut. Doyle, a native of Cohoes, 
N. Y., was a member of the first class 
graduated from Abbott Hall, naval 
training school in Chicago and since 
three years ago next September, has 
been continuously on active duty in the 
South Pacific. He arrived in Chicago 
on a 30-day leave after flying from a 
point 2,200 miles “the other side of 
Pearl Harbor,” Mr. Lum reported. 
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Mixing Equipment Names Donohoe 


James V. Donohoe, formerly of 
the New York office of Mixing Equip- 
ment Co., was recently raised to assist- 
ant sales manager. He makes his head- 
quarters in the Rochester home office. 
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Salesmen Golf July 11 

The second golf tournament of 
the season conducted by the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemical 
Industry, New York, will be held at 
Bonnie Briar Country Club, Larch- 
mont, New York, Tuesday, July 11. 
The club has extended its swimming 
and tennis facilities to members; those 
playing golf may use the pool and 
courts free, non-golfers will be charged 
$1 for all day use of these facilities. 
Sixteen prizes totaling $125 worth of 
war bonds will be given. Luncheon, 
dinner and greens fees in a unit will 
cost $9. 

° 

Book on Advertising Expenditures 

Figures showing approximately 
how much money was spent in news- 
papers, magazines, farm journals, and 
chain radio in 1943 by national adver- 
tisers in the fields of soap and sanitary 
chemicals (among others) whose ex- 
penditure in any one of these media 
amounted to $25,000 or more have 
been compiled by Media Records, Inc., 
and issued recently by the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, New York. The 
book, 1444” x 81%”, lists these adver- 
tisers and their products and services 
in its 106 pages. 

<a 

Boyer Co. Moves 

Boyer Chemical Laboratory Co., 
manufacturing chemists, moved re- 
cently from 2700 S. Wabash Ave. to 
2232 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 16. 

| 

Oil Chemists Name Officers 

Officers named at the 35th an- 
nual convention of the American Oil 
Chemist’s Society held last month in 
New Orleans, included: president, 
Klare S. Markley, chief, Oil, Fat and 
Protein Div., Southern Regional Re- 
search Lab., U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture; vice-president, Robert R. King, 
Interstate Cotton Oil Co., Sherman, 
Texas; second vice-president, Samuel 
O. Sorenson, Archer, Daniels, Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; third vice-president, 
John R. Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Labs., 
Inc., Memphis; fourth vice-president, 
Foster D. Snell, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Brooklyn and secretary-treasurer, John 
C. P. Helm, Helm Labs, New Orleans. 
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es, Niagara Alkali Company's dlant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


eee WX JE ARE naturally proud of our 

more than forty years of pio- 
neering in the field of electro-chemical 
products. But we feel that the present 


and future are infinitely more impor- 


tant. Today we are operating with new 





60 EAST 42nd 


CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA - PARADICHLOROBENZENE + CARBONATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 


is one of the most modern and efficient of its kind ir 





the world 


and expanded facilities to meet the 
unprecedented demands of war. To- 
morrow we will be prepared to use 
these new facilities and new war-born 
experience to give even more efficient 


service to industry. 


ceeggeeze ALKALI COMPANY 


STREET, 


NEW YORK 17, N. 








S. America Develops Aromatic Industry 


ETURNING to his home office 
R after a three months’ trip to Cen- 
tral and South America, Dr. Ernest 
Guenther, vice-president and chief re 
search chemist of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
New York, after investigating new de- 
velopments in the production of aro- 
matic plants and essential oils, in re- 
porting on the situation indicated that 
developments to date have gone far 
beyond his most optimistic expecta- 
tions. If the trend continues—with 
the active support of serious firms in 
the U. S.—he sees no reason why some 
day the Western Hemisphere cannot 
become totally independent of the rest 
of the world for most of its require- 


ments for aromatics. 


As to specific developments in 
the various countries Dr. Guenther 
visited, he observed the following: pro- 
duction of mint oil and menthol in the 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is expected 
to reach considerable tonnage during 
the next harvest: Jan. to May, 1945, 
providing no serious plant disease or 
pests develop in the meantime. High 
menthol prices agreed upon have en- 
couraged many new growers to go 
into this business. In Sao Paulo alone, 
approximately 18,000 acres have been 
turned over to the cultivation of mint, 
Dr. Guenther reports. Furthermore, the 
attractive price agreed upon for men- 
thol strongly encourages mint oil pro- 
duction in Central America where 
conditions of soil, climate and labor 
are extremely favorable. Other Bra- 
zilian developments are the production 
of Eucalyptus citridora, which is be- 
coming available in increasing quanti- 
ties and the starting of production of 
Eucalyptus globulus. First shipments 
of the latter are expected in about a 
year. Plantations of vetiver, geranium 
and patchouli have also been started, 
the latter on a very limited scale be- 
cause of the few plants available for 
propagation. Vetiver, however, is ex 
pected to reach considerable quantities. 
The state of Santa Catarina, Brazil, is 
now producing large quantities of oil 
of sassafras from Ocotea preciosa a tall 
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tree which grows wild and abundantly. 
Columbia is starting to produce ‘small 
quantities of Eucalyptus globulus 
which grows semi-wild in the vicinity 
of Bogota. Honduras has great possi- 
bilities for the production of tropical 
spice oils and is already producing oils 
of lemongrass and citronella. 

Substantial quantities of cit- 
ronella and lemongrass are being pro- 
duced in Guatemala, which has a great 
variety of soil, altitude and climate. 
The same favorable conditions exist in 
Mexico, where experiments are under 
way for production of Mentha arvensis, 
lemongrass, citronella and various spice 
plants. 

a 

Speaks on Detergency 

Foster Dee Snell, of the labora- 
tory bearing his name, Brooklyn, spoke 
on “Some Factors in Detergency” at 
the annual meeting of the Worcester 
Chemists’ Club held at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, recently. In his ad- 
dress he outlined the known factors 
which control the efficiency of a deter- 
gent and illustrated their application. 
Dr. Snell also spoke recently before 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers at their annual 
meeting on “Problems in Industrial 
Research.” 

~~ 

Canadian Packaging Ruling 

Rules governing packaging of 
shaving cream, dentifrices, cosmetics 
and other products were promulgated 
recently, effective June 10, by the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Restrictions, effected through 
administrator’s order No. A-1242, ap- 
ply to folding and set-up paper boxes 
for collapsible metal tubes. The ad- 
ministrator of Packages and Converted 
Paper Products, C. V. Hodder, rules 
that goods contained in a collapsible 
metal tube must not be packaged for 
sale at retail in an unused folding or 
set-up paperboard box, (a) the length 
of which exceeds by more than % 
inch the length of the metal tube, and, 
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(b) the sum of the width and depth 
of which exceeds by more than % inch 
the sum of the width and depth of the 
metal tube at its points of maximum 
width and depth respectively. The 
order does not apply to the use of a 
box made of paperboard which was 
printed, cut or scored prior to the date 
on which this order went into effect. 
. 








Bristol-Myers Names Riordan 

Burton Riordan, for the past 19 
years a salesman for Bristol-Myers Co., 
New York, has been named branch 
manager of the company with head- 
quarters in Dallas, Tex., effective July 
1. He succeeds Claude M. Crawford, 
who is retiring after 30 years with the 
company. Mr. Riordan, a native of 
Kentucky, was graduated from the 
Indianapolis College of Pharmacy and 
worked for the next two years for 
Kiefer Stewart Co., wholesale drug- 
gists. In 1925, following a return to 
the retail business, he became a sales 
representative for Bristol-Myers. He 
has covered the drug trade in West Vir- 
Kentucky, Ohio, 
northern Mississippi and the eastern 
Arkansas Delta. 


—_ ee 


ginia, Tennessee, 


Florasynth Supper in Chicago 

A buffet supper was tendered 
for friends and customers of Florasynth 
Laboratories in celebration of the open- 
ing of the company’s new plant at 600 
W. Monroe. St., Chicago. The affair 
was arranged by Dr. William Lakritz, 
vice-president and in charge of mid- 
western activities. Other officers of 
the.company on hand from New York 
included: Dr. Alexander Katz, presi- 
dent, who showed motion pictures and 
gave a lecture on the raising of raw 
materials used by the company, Joseph 
H. Fein, and Charles P. 


Kramer, secretary. 


treasurer 


1 cane 


Describe Manhattan Soap Plant 


Manhattan Soap Co.’s manufac- 





turing plant at Bristol, Pa., was de- 
scribed in a recent issue of Link-Belt 
News, house organ of the Link-Belt 
Co., whose reporter found the continu- 
ous-flow production line for “Sweet- 
heart” soap and “Manhattan” soap 
flakes greatly facilitated by automatic 
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conveyor machinery. 








serving industry... 


FIFTY GRADES of sodium silicates are here for pres- 
ent day needs in vital industries and for the needs 
to come. The useful combinations in the range from 
3Na2O:2SiO2 to Na2O:3.9SiO2 serve as detergents, 
adhesives, cements, colloids, inhibitors, coagulating 
and deflocculating agents and in many other ways. 


In certain applications, such as liquid soaps, the 
use of sodium silicate would be objectionable. For 
this use, the soap manufacturer can turn to potas- 
sium silicates. Several grades are offered under the 
general name of Kasil. 


all these and 


potassium too... 





KASIL No. 1 Molecular ratio 1:3.9 29° Baume 
KASIL No. 2 Molecular ratio 1:3.9 32° Baume 
KASIL No. 6 Molecular ratio 1:3.29 40.5° Baume 


Would you like more information on Kasil Potas- 
sium silicates? We welcome the opportunity to 
furnish it together with experimental samples. 
There is no obligation. 


General Offices and Laboratory: Dept. B, 129 S. Third Street, Phila. 6 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive. Stocks in over 65 cities 


2 = os 
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PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


WORKS: Anderson, Ind.» Baltimore, Md.+ Chester, Pa.« Gardenville, N.Y.» Jeffersonville, Ind.» Kansas City, Kans.« Rahway, N.J.« St. Louis, Mo.« Utica, Ul. 
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Syfrit Joins Chem. Mfg. 
Chemical Manufacturing and 


Distributing Company, Easton, Penn- 





KENNETH A. SYFRIT 


sylvania, manufacturers of soaps and 
sanitation chemicals, announce that 
Mr. Kenneth A. Syfrit, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, formerly associated with 
Hercules Powder Company, has joined 
their organization on May 15th to take 
charge of the sales development cover- 


ing ten southeastern states. 


Canada Drops Soap Sales Tax 

A two per cent sales tax on 
soap and cleaning products, among 
others, selling under ten cents, was 
abolished by the Quebec provincial 
government, effective May 1. At the 
same time the city of Montreal’s two 
per cent sales tax was also dropped on 


the same articles. 


Lever Bros. Buy Pepsodent 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., have just acquired Pepsodent 
Co., Chicago, tooth paste manufac- 
turers, for a purchase price reported as 
$10,000,000. Charles Luckman will 
continue as president of Pepsodent 
Co., which will operate as a separate 
division of Lever Bros. Co. The Lever 
drug sales department is shortly to 
be merged with the Pepsodent sales 
organization, and the resulting merged 
department will handle distribution 
of Pepsodent products as well as Lev- 


er’s “Lifebuoy” shaving creams, 
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“Vimms,” and “Lux,” “Lifebuoy” 
and “Swan” soap products in the 


drug field. 


Cole Labs. Win “E” 

Cole Laboratories, Long Island 
City, of which Retort Pharmaceutical 
Co., is a division, recently received the 
Army-Navy “E” award for high 
achievement in producing war mate- 
rials. The company operates three 


plants. David D. Catts is president. 





BULK SOAP PRICING 


(From Page 39) 





the container. In addition, wholesalers 
who package a bulk sozp or cleanser 
are required to mark each commodity 
with its classification. The classifica- 
tions define the products primarily in 
accordance with their uses, that is, 
toilet soap, laundry soap, package 
soap, scouring powder or cleanser, and 
washing powder. 

Retailers will post the ceiling 
price for their particular group of store 
along with the proper classification of 
the soap product, either on the barre] 
or other container from which the bulk 
products are sold, or if put in paper 
bags before being offered for sale, the 
bags must be marked as to contents. A 
price list of all household soaps and 
cleansers which are sold in the store 
must be posted in plain view of cus- 
tomers either at the point where the 
products are displayed or at the point 
where purchases of soap are ordinarily 
paid for 

The mark-ups that may be ap- 
plied by wholesalers of unbranded or 
bulk products are as follows: Upon 
an f.o.b. warehouse sale of bar toilet 
soap, bar laundry soap, or package 
soap, the actual cost to the seller be- 
fore cash discount multiplied by 1.04. 
Upon an f.o.b, warehouse sale of a 
cleanser, scouring powder or washing 
powder, the actual cost to the seller 
before cash discount multiplied by 
1.06. Upon a service delivered sale of 
bar toilet soap, bar laundry soap, or 
package soap, the actual cost to the 
seller before cash discount multiplied 
by 1.06, plus, in the case of a delivery 
to a remote area for which a delivery 
surcharge was customarily added in 
March 1942, an amount equal to the 
customary surcharge. Upon a service 
sale of a cleanser, scouring powder or 
washing powder, the actual cost to the 
seller before cash discount multiplied 
by 1.08, plus, in the case of a delivery 
to a remote area for which a delivery 
surcharge was customarily added in 
March 1942, an amount equal to the 
customary surcharge. 


Group 1 


Store 
Bar toilet soaps 1.2 
Bar laundry soaps 1.2 
Cleanser or scouring powders 1.34 
Package soaps 1. 
Washing powders 1 
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Textile Chemists Set Up Lab. 

The executive committee on 
research of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists met 
recently at the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Lowell, Mass., to inspect facilities 
which had been offered to the associa- 
tion for setting up a laboratory to take 
care of its present research program. 
A floor space of approximately 1,200 
feet was approved and the association 
is taking the necessary steps to install 


necessary equipment. 


The mark-ups which retailers 
may apply should be multiplied by 
their acquisition costs for the un- 
branded or bulk soap products and 
figured to the nearest cent, as shown 
in the table below. 

A new method for computing 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceil- 
ngs for household soaps and cleansers 
sold in packs differing in size from 
those listed in the regulation is also 
provided. Since all the price tables in 
the present regulation are based upon 
a price per pack containing a certain 
number of units, it is necessary to 
provide a method for establishing 
prices for the new packs containing a 
different number of units. 

This method for establishing 
maximum prices for changed-size packs 
is applied as follows: (1) find the pres- 
ent ceiling on the old pack with the 
number of units most nearly equal to 
the number of units in the new-size 
pack and containing the same product 
in the same size bar or package, (2) di- 
vide the ceiling price of the old pack 
by the number of bars or packages in 
the old pack, carrying out the answer 
to the nearest thousandth of a cent, 
and (3) multiply this last figure by the 
number of bars or packages in the new 
pack and round to the nearest tenth of 
a cent. The result is the ceiling price 
for the new pack. 

Example: Product sold in old 
packs of 50 and 100; new-size pack will 
be 150. Price of 100 pack, $8.075, and of 
the 50 pack, $4.063. Divide price of old 
pack containing the number of units 
nearest to 150 (the 100 unit pack); 
$8.075, by number of units contained 
(100): $.08075. Multiply $.08075 by 150 
to get ceiling price for new-size pack; 
$12.1125 rounded to nearest tenth of a 
cent or $12,113. 


The above method of computa- 
tion is not required to be used as the 
only method permissible. Any method 
may be used so long as the price per 
case for a given new-size pack is not 
greater than that which would be ob- 
tained by the use of the method de- 
scribed. The exterior of any changed- 
size pack must be marked showing the 
number of bars or packages it contains. 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Store Store Store 
1.28 1.18 1.13 
1.29 1.22 1.17 
1.32 1.26 1.21 
1.20 1.16 1.13 
1.32 1.26 1.21 
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ZROWN CAN COMPANY 





WATER FIT 


TO DRINK... 


Kegon men el le fight’ 


Running water on a battlefield is usually 
water running down the side of a slit trench. 


And that’s not exactly drinkable ! 


So wherever our Army advances, the Corps 
of Engineers goes along to provide a water 
supply safe for a thirsty man to drink. Right 
up to the very front go the engineers and 
their mobile water purification units... 
seeking out the best water to be had... and 
then making sure it is safely purified. 


PERCHLORON, product of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, is the source 


O) 


NEW YORK e¢« PHILADELPHIA 
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of the chlorine used in many cases. Due 
to its high chlorine content, a can of 
PERCHLORON can do a big job... since 
there is no significant loss of its strength 
and effectiveness en route. A specially 
designed Crown Can... a controlled 
breathing resealable container . . . provides 


protection in shipping and during use. 


That’s one more Crown Can that goes right 
up to the fighting line .. . another product 
of Crown’s assembly lines doing its part to 


speed the day of Victory. 


@ny e- 4 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, 


Baltime 
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Phila. Navy Rust Compound Bids 

Standard Oil Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, submitted a bid of 
$1,764 on 3,600 gallons of rust pre- 
ventive compound in a recent opening 
for miscellaneous supplies by the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, which 
was accepted. Other bidders were: F. 
E. Anderson Oil Co., Portland, Conn., 
76c; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., 76c; Petrolite Corp., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., 59.5c; Potomac 
Chemical Co., Washington, D. C., 
$1.19; Valvoline Oil Co., Edgewater, 
N. J., 71c¢; and Nox-Rust Corp., Chi- 
cago, S4c. 

7 

Hand Cleaner Bids & Award 

A bid of 40.8c, submitted by 
Wilco Co., Los Angeles, on 5,000 
pounds of hand cleaner, was accepted, 
in a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Procurement Division 
of the U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Among the other 
bids received in the same opening were 
those of: Fuld Bros., Baltimore, 19c; 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, 40c a pound; 
MacIntosh & Sheridan, New York, 
S3c; L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, New York, 39c; G. C. Pack- 
wood Mfg. Co., St. Louis, $2,481.25; 
and Daggett & Ramsdell, New York, 
76c in opal jars of 4'2 pounds, and Sé6c 


on flint jars of 1.1 pounds. 
. 


Navy Powdered Hand Soap Bid 

Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia was the only bidder in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the New York Navy Yard, 
N. Y., on 30,000 pounds of powdered 
hand soap of the vegetable abrasive 
type packed in 100 pound capacity 
drums. Crystal’s bid was 14.8¢ a 
pound in 30 to 60 days delivery time. 

° 

Toilet Bowl Compound Bids 

The following bids were re- 
ceived on 10,000 20-ounce tins of 
toilet bowl cleaning compound in a re- 
cent open for miscellaneous supplies 


by the New York Navy Yard, New 
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York: R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., 15.45¢ per 22-ounce con- 
tainers; Hygienic Products Co., Can- 
ton, O., $1.90 per case of 12 22-ounce 
cans; Unity Sanitary Supply Co., New 
York, 16c; and United States Sanitary 
Specialties Corp., Chicago, 11.25¢ per 
22-ounce package, 5.040 only. 
—= © 

N. Y. Navy Awards 

The following awards for mis- 
cellaneous supplies in recent openings 
by the New York Navy Yard, New 
York, were announced recently: 15,000 
three-inch (in diameter) cakes of 
paradichlorobenzene, Kleenaire Kemi- 
kals, New York, 6c for 25% inch cakes; 
2,000 pounds of roach powder, Soili- 
cide Laboratories, Montclair, N. J., 
19.4c; 60 25-pound metal drums of 
fortified red squill, S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York, $43.75; 6,000 gallons of 
technical carbon tetrachloride, Alco 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 99.5c; 3000 one- 
pound bottles of caustic potash, stick 
or flake form, City Chemical Co., New 
York, 27; Ozonite soap, rust and stain 
remover; oil, paint, and grease remover, 
marking ink eradicator, etc., Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
partial, Sterling Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia, partial, and Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., partial; 
30,000 Ibs. chip soaps in 80-pound 
half barrels, H. Kohnstamm & Co., 
New York, 11.05c; 4,000 pounds paste 
silver polish, Oil Specialties & Refining 
Co., Brooklyn. 

° 

N. Y. Navy Yard Bids 

In recent openings by the N. Y. 
Navy Yard for miscellaneous supplies, 
the following bids have been an- 
nounced: 18,000 pounds of roach tab- 
let exterminators, Parley F. Harris, 
Baltimore, 34c, Soilicide Laboratories, 
Montclair, N. J., 41c; 500 soap dis- 
pensers, W. H. Hussey & Son, New 
York, $1.40, black plastic with crank 
handle and wall mounting board, Crane 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., $1.46, 
with mounting board, Voorhies-Tieb- 
out Co., Red Hook, N. Y., $1.40, 
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V-T black crank model, plus 10c tor 
white mounting board, Smolka Co., 
New York, $1.60 and Unity Sanitary 
Supply Co., New York, $2.20 as speci- 
fied; 300 wall type liquid soap dis- 
pensers, Eighteenth Ave. Plumbers 
Supply Co., Brooklyn, $1, Smolka Co., 
New York, $1.11, Clifton Chemical 
Co., New York, $1.03, Pomeroy 
Piumbing Supply, Corona, N. Y., 
$1.50, West Disinfecting Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., $2.50 and Unity 
Sanitary Supply Co., New York, $3.25; 
4,000 one-pint cans of transparent 
wax, Windsor Wax Co., Hoboken, N. 
J., 14c, Oil Specialties & Refining Co., 
Brooklyn, 14.5c, Uncle Sam Chemical 
Co., New York, 15c, Twin City Shel- 
lac Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 17c, Indus- 
trial Distributors, New York, 19c, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., 30c and R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
l4c. 
* 

N. Y. BIMS Open Golf Season 

New York BIMS held their 
opening golf outing of the 1944 season 
at Crestmont Golf Club, West Orange, 
New Jersey, June 27, with over 100 
members and guests in attendance. 
Arrangements were under the direction 
of Martin Schultes of Hewitt Soap Co., 
who provided a remarkably fine beef 
dinner. Prizes, as usual, were in the 
form of war bonds and stamps. A 
special prize was awarded to Kenneth 
Tracy of Fritzsche Bros., who, al- 
though an ardent fisherman, had never 
before experimented with the game of 
golf. There was a certain amount of 
confusion as to Mr. Tracy’s exact 
score—the reported total being given 
is 156. Members of his foursome in- 
dicated in private estimates, however, 
that he may have scored this high on 
a single one of the longer holes. Other 
prize winners included Fred Beyer, C. 
R. Keeley, Bob Anderson, Pete Fors- 
man, Charles Edgar, George Dunn, W. 
Jamieson, Leonard Schultes, Paul Roe- 
rick, Dex Neal, W. A. Andler, Paul 
Miller, Ed Brown, B. Biehler, Harry 
Pfaltz, R. A. Kramer, Ray Ougheltree, 
J. Good, Fred Webster, Ross White, 
Russ Boland, Harry Heister, Sewell 
Corkran, Harris Whitaker, Walter 
Klass and H. Burgund. 
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The following trade - marks 
were published in the June _ issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 
1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 


compliance 


notice of opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

SiLvER GLEAM—This in upper 
case, extra bold letters within a cir- 
cular design for metal and glass polish. 
Filed June 4, 1941 by Lois I. Smith, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
since Apr. 21, 1941. 


CLEANAMEL —This in upper 


Claims use 


case, open initials for cleaning prepa- 
ration for wood and enameled surfaces. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1943 by J.N.T. Mfg. 
Co., New York. Claims use since Oct. 
27, 1939. 

JNT—This in bold, upper case 
letters on a triangle within a circle 
for fabric spot remover and cleaner 
for rug and upholstery. Filed Dec. 29, 
1943 by J. N. T. Mfg. Co., New York. 
Claims use since Sept. 3, 1937. 

JNT Varna-SMootH — This 
in upper case letters above a fanciful 
figure polishing a surface for a prepa- 
ration for removing stains and heat 
rings from varnish, lacquer, shellac 
and metal surfaces. Filed Dec. 29, 
1943 by J. N. T. Mfg. Co., New York. 
Claims use since Nov. 13, 1934. 

Brico — This 
open letters, the “i” of which is dotted 


in upper case, 


with the fanciful drawing of an eye 
within a circle and the “b” has a 
wing-like attachment to it for paste 
to be dissolved in water and used for 
washing purposes. Filed Jan. 13, 1944 
by Brico Corp., New York. Claims 
use since Jan., 1943. 
PHIsopDERM—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters for detergent 
preparation. Filed Apr. 3, 1944 by 
Fairchild Bros. and Foster, New York. 


Claims use since Mar. 3, 1944. 
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ARMOR AN ARMOR BETWEEN 
Your Hanb anp Dirt—This in up- 
letters for skin 
cream. Filed July 8, 1943 by Foster 
H. Poland, High Point, N. C. Claims 
use since Mar. 20, 1943. 


per and lower case 


PENNEX-A — This in upper 
case, stencil letters for caustic alkali. 
Filed Oct. 30, 1943 by Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
Claims use since 1933. 

Duropex—This in upper case, 
stencil letters for dry alkaline metal 
cleansing preparations. Filed Feb. 4, 
1944 by MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. Claims use since Sept., 1939. 

FERMATE—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for agricultural 
fungicide. Filed Feb. 26, 1944 by E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours and Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Claims use since Apr. 
17, 1942. 

SkoLt-—This in upper case, extra 
bold letters for insect repellent lotion. 
Filed Feb. 26, 1944 by Skol Co., New 
York. Claims use since Feb. 17, 1944. 

Spar—This in upper case let- 
ters for anti-corrosion compound for 
use in radiators of internal combustion 
engines. Filed Mar. 16, 1944 by U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Jan. 12, 1944. 

(Fanciful drawing of a pine 
cone likeness of a human being )—for 
disinfectant. Filed Mar. 17, 1944 by 
Polk Miller Products Corp., Richmond, 
Va. Claims use since Feb. 21, 1944. 

Lustone—This in extra black 
bold, upper and lower case, script let- 
ters for polish and cleaner. Filed Jan. 
24, 1944 by Mir-A-Lite Co., Chicago. 
Claims use since Sept., 1938. 

INDRALATUM — This in upper 
case, extra bold letters for polishing 
wax. Filed Mar. 14, 1944 by Industrial 
Raw New York. 
Claims use since Dec. 11, 1943. 


Materials 


Corp., 


VELATRUM — This in upper 
case, extra bold letters for polishing 
wax. Filed Mar. 14, 1944 by Indus- 
trial Raw Materials Corp., New York. 
Claims use since Dec. 11, 1943. 
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SpEEDBOAT—This in upper and 
lower case, bold, script letters for 
cleaning, scouring and polishing com- 
pound. Filed Aug. 21, 1943 by Bray 
Chemical Co., Chicago. Claims use 
since Jan. 20, 1943. 

K.P.—This in upper case, extra 
bold letters for synthetic detergents 
for all-purpose cleaning. Filed Sept. 14, 
1943 by K. P. Chemical Co., Stamford, 
Conn. Claims use since July, 1942. 

G.L.X.—This in 
bold letters for cleaning material. 
Filed Nov. 8, 1943 by Wyandotte 
Chemical Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Claims use since Mar. 29, 1940. 

Op Sor—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for cleansing 
powder. Filed Mar. 6, 1944 by Bray 
Chemical Co., Chicago. Claims use 
since Sept. 21, 1942. 

BowLMASTER — This in upper 





upper Case, 


case, extra bold letters for toilet bowl 
cleansing powder. Filed Mar. 6, 1944 
by Bray Chemical Co., Chicago. Claims 
use since Oct. 4, 1938. 

ForRBIDDEN — This in lower 
case, script letters for toilet soap. Filed 
Mar. 1, 1944 by Associated Distrib- 
utors, Chicago. Claims use since Dec. 
10, 1932. 

VioroRM-O— This in upper 
case letter for bactericidal and 
fungicidal ointment. Filed Mar. 22, 
1944 by Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Summit, N. J. Claims use since 
Mar. 9, 1944. 

PEROXOTONE — This in upper 
case reverse letters on black back- 
ground surrounded by fanciful border 
for shaving cream. Filed Dec. 20, 
1943 by Samuel Albert, New York. 
Claims use since Mar. 12, 1932. 

Dianot—This in upper case, 
stencil letters for cleaning and wetting 
materials. Filed Feb. 29, 1942 by 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Claims use since Nov., 
1939. 

Customize — This 
case, bold 
leather polish and dressing. Filed Mar. 
10, 1944 by K. J. Quinn & Co., Bos- 


ton. Claims use since Jan., 1939. 


in upper 


extra letters for paste 


KemMa Tox—This in upper 
case, bold brush letters for termite con- 
trol preparation. Filed Sept. 25, 1943 
by Phelan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. Claims use since July, 1943. 
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Regardless of war restrictions and shortages, 


there never was a substitute for HARDESTY 
products. When the government allocated Red Oil \ 
(oleic acid) some consumers were forced to use replace- 
ment material. Now that all Red Oil can be sold freely, 
HARDESTY customers are again being supplied with 
both distilled and saponified Red Oils in a wide range 
of specifications. If you manufacture a product in which 
Red Oil is used, send for samples and specifications of the 
various grades we are now producing. HARDESTY also 
manufactures many other interest- 
ing products with unusual char- 
Stearic Acid acteristics. Write for complete 


Glycerine ‘nfor ti 
. Intormation. 
d Fatty Acids 


getable Distilled | 
| 


oon W.C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
2 FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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F-22—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black letters for monochloro- 
difluormethane, being fluorinated hy- 
drocarbons used as propellants. Filed 
Feb. 25, 1944 by Kinetic Chemicals, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Claims use 
since Jan. 14, 1944. 

Finetity Assorso— This in 
bold letters for cleaning composition. 
Filed May 19, 1943 by Fidelity Chem- 
ical Products Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Claims use since Mar. 29, 1943. 

Fi1x—This in bold letters for hand 
cleaners in the form of absorbing pads. 
Filed Nov. 22, 1943 by Waverly 
Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia. 
Claims use since Oct. 29, 1943. 

FurNiturRE Docror—This in 
script letters for cleaner for removing 
surface film. Filed Dec. 29, 1943 by 
J. N. T. Mfg. Co., New York. Claims 
use since Dec. 24, 1935. 

(Fanciful Shield Design)—for 
curled plastic strip for cleaning and 
polishing the surface of pots, pans, etc. 
Filed Jan. 6, 1944 by National Plastic 
Products Co., Odenton, Md. Claims 
use since June, 1943. 

LiGHTENS Work Lite SANI- 
rary Minerat—This in bold reverse 
letters for household soap. Filed Apr. 
12, 1944 by Lite Soap Co., Aurora, 
Ill. Claims use since June 1, 1922. 

Duz— This in reverse letters 
Filed Apr. 20, 1944 by Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Claims 
use since Nov. 3, 1919. 

Rico—This in bold letters for 
insecticides. Filed Mar. 31, 1944 by 
Willke Chemical Co., Houston, Tex. 
Claims use since Feb., 1940. 

Brae 
Trade Marks Granted 

407,089. Preparation for clean- 

ing walls and floors. Filed by United 


for soap. 





Gilsonite Labs., Scranton, Dec. 14, 
1943. Serial No. 465,767. Published 
Mar. 7, 1944. Class 4. 

407,192. 


wiping pads for cleaning and preserv- 


Chemically treated 


ing phonograph records. Filed by 
Recordit Co., St. Louis, Nov. 3, 1943. 
Serial No. 464,650. Published Mar. 7, 
1944. Class 6. 

407,215. Buffing and polishing 
composition used on metals, etc. Filed 
by Matchless Metal Polish Co., Chi- 
cago, Dec. 8, 1943. Serial No. 465,630. 
Published Mar. 14, 1944. Class 4 
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407,217. Crude wax and wax 
blends. Filed by Distributing & Trad- 
ing Co., New York, Dec. 14, 1944. 
Serial No. 465,753. Published Mar. 14, 
1944. Class 1. 

407,220. Soluble pine oil dis- 
infectant. Filed by Easterday Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Dec. 16, 1943. Serial 
No. 465,834. Published Mar. 7, 1944. 
Class 6. 

407,240. Disinfectant. Filed by 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Dec. 27, 
1943. Serial No. 466,105. Published 
Mar. 7, 1944. Class 6. 

407,249. Soap and polishing 
powder for smooth surfaces. Filed by 
John T. Stanley Co., New York, Dec. 
29, 1943. Serial No. 466,179. Pub- 
lished Mar. 14, 1944. Class 4. 

407,323. Soap chips, flakes, 
powder; liquid soap. Filed by Albert 
Tissie Green, New York, Dec. 2, 1943. 
Serial No. 465,467. Published Mar. 21, 
1944. Class 4. 

407,334. Cleaning and deter- 
gent compound. Filed by Fabric Chem- 
icals Co., Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 24, 
1943. Serial No. 466,038. Published 
Mar. 21, 1944. Class 4. 

407,416. Cleaning compounds 
for textiles in liquid, solid form; spot 
remover; paint and grease remover, 


Filed by W. P. Bal- 


and neutral soaps. 


lard & Co., Birmingham, Ala., July 3; 
1943. Serial No. 461,993. Published 
Mar. 28, 1944. Class 4. 
407,417. Cleansing preparation. 
Filed by Plee-Zing, Inc., Chicago, July 
21, 1943. Serial No. 462,211. Pub- 
lished Mar. 28, 1944. Class 4. 
407,422. Liquid antiseptic. 
Filed by Poling Chemical Co., Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 25, 1943. Serial No. 463,- 
001. Published Mar. 21, 1944. Class 6. 
407,430. Roach insecticide. 
Filed by William M. Gould, Houston, 
Tex., Sept. 20, 1943. Serial No. 463,- 
§16. Published Mar. 21, 1944. Class 6. 
407,435. All-purpose cleansers. 
Filed by Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich., Oct. 14, 1943. 
Serial No. 464,152. Published Mar. 28, 
1944, Class 4. 
407,448. Cleaning = crystals. 
Filed by Three Star Products, Chicago, 
Nov. 29, 1943. Serial No. 465,351. 
Published Mar. 28, 1944. Class 4. 
407,450. Dish washing com- 
pound. Filed by Fuld Bros., Baltimore, 
Dec. 3, 1943. Serial No. 465,473. 
Published Mar. 28, 1944. Class 4. 
407,451. Liquid and solid de- 
odorants. Filed by Chlorine Solutions, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Dec. 6, 1943. Serial 
No. 465,526. Published Mar. 14, 1944. 
Class 6. 


Demonstrating the display qualities of glass packages is this Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, photograph of a section of the houseware’s department of Marshall 
Field's in Chicago. It also demonstrates the almost complete transition away 


from meial packaging in the sanitary 
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supply field as a result cf the war. 
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OU will be interested in seeing two 
views of a recent installation of the 
latest SARGENT Dryer and Chilling 


Roll as set up and operating. 


e Our engineers have developed a 
Roll and Dryer that delivers just what 
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smooth chips! 


e@ The drives are of the variable speed 
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fore} elt co) MO 'g oma BL-s-) (eel -1o BB Co) Meese stole loitet-s1- 
and accessibility. The unit requires only 
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e Write to SARGENT today for com 


plete information on this new machine 


c.c. SARGENT'S sons corPORATION e GRANITEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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As of June 24, 1944 
ITH production of fats and oils 
WX continuing at a high rate—the 
result of a record high in the slaughter 
of hogs and cattk—what news there 
was of government restrictions during 
the past month mainly concerned their 
modification or removal. With a few 
notable exceptions, mainly of oils for- 
merly imported in large quantities, the 
fats and oils picture continues bright. 
The glaring exception would seem to 
be olive oil and olive foots, whose sup- 
ply and consumption is shrinking to 
the vanishing point as soap raw mate- 
rials. Elsewhere in this issue the situa- 
tion on olive oil is reviewed at some 
length. 
Fat and Oil Stocks Gain 
An indication of the prevailing 
stock condition of fats and oils, is re- 


vealed in the most recent issue of the 
Department of Agriculture’s “Fats and 
Oils Situation,” which points out that 
the production of fats and oils in the 
first three months of 1944 was at a 
new quarterly peak. Stocks reflected this 
and on April 1, factory and warehouse 
stocks were said to total 2,552 million 
pounds (crude basis), according to the 
Department of Agriculture figures. 
These figures compare very favorably 
with stocks at a similar point in 1943, 
when we held 2,050 million pounds. 
More than half of the increase was in 
butter and lard (chiefly lard) held in 
cold storage. The latter totaling some 
453,473,000 pounds on June 1, 1944. 
On the same day a year ago, our lard 
cold storage holdings amounted to 
156,447,000 pounds. Incidentally, the 
Department of Agriculture figures 


show that in the period January to 
March, 1944, the output of federally 
inspected lard was 774 million pounds, 
71 per cent greater than a year ago. 
A nice gain was registered, too, in the 
production of inedible tallow and 
greases, which was said to be 453 mil- 
lion pounds, up 34 per cent from the 
previous year. 
U.S.D.A. Cautions on Future 

In the midst of all the opti- 
mistic talk and figures about fats and 
oils production and storage records, 
prophesies regarding the stock and pro- 
duction positions in the months to 
come were sobering. A few of things 
that give cause for future concern are: 
(1) “Commercial supplies of fats and 
oils, while now substantially greater 
than a year ago, are still insufficient to 


meet for long the demand that would 
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Chapter Headings 


the first and only book ever published dealing with 


insecticides, disinfectants, floor waxes, deodorizing Sanitary Products Industry Pyrethrum Insecticides 


blocks, moth preparations, and allied sanitary Discovery of Bacteria Rotenone Materials 
hye ‘ ‘ : . Principles of Disinfection Synthetic Insecticides 
specialties. Typical formulations are discussed and nies 
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All good Americans know that the war effort comes 
first . . . and MOORE BROS.’ production figures on 
Liquid Soap Dispensers for the Services and War In 
dustry have reached astronomical heights. BUT we 
also are working with “The Trade” right up to the 
limit of our ability. 

Ask about PEER a Nationally-used low price dispenser that 
continues to feature, “Dependability of Operation.” 


MOORE BROS. CO. 


Manufacturers of Soap Dispensers and Dispensing Equipment 


1OG@ WARREN ST... NEW YORE 7. N. I. 
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become effective, at ceiling prices, if 
all limitations were removed on uses 
and inventories of fats and oils”; (2) 
“Declines in prices of animal fats are 
likely to be temporary, as production 
is now declining seasonally and con- 
sumer demand remains strong. Also, 
within the next few months, exports 
undoubtedly will increase”; (3) “In 
the 1944-45 season, beginning next 
October, total output of fats and oils 
will be smaller than in the current 
season, largely because of reduced lard 
production. Export requirements are 
expected to be as large or larger than 
those in 1943-44. The outlook is for 
renewed tightness in the fats and oils 


situation beginning next Fall.” 


WPB Sees Rosin Shortage 

The possibility that there may 
be a deficit of 600,000 barrels of rosin 
for the crop year ending Mar. 31, 
1945, was reported by the Chemicals 
Bureau of the War Production Board 
to the Wood and Gum Naval Stores 
Industry Advisory Committees, the 
WPB announced late last month. With 


anticipated production for the crop 
year 1944-45 estimated at 1,650,000 
barrels by Government officials, demand 
would be in the neighborhood of 
2,207,000 barrels. At the same time, 
it is reported, the WPB threatened to 
put some type of restriction on rosin 
use and reduce abnormally large inven- 
tories, unless some steps were taken to 
increase rosin production. 
Announce Maximum Wax Prices 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced May 30, maximum 
prices which United States buyers may 
pay for vegetable wax and beeswax 
purchased for importation. Price ceil- 
ings were established in RMPR 264, 
effective May 31. Included were car- 
nauba and ouricury waxes imported 
from Brazil, candelilla wax from Mex- 
ico and beeswax from South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, the Caribbean 
Africa. 


Prices established are the same as those 


area and Portuguese West 
stiuplated on War Production Board 
licenses as maximum buying prices for 
licensed United States importers. Ac- 


cording to the OPA, the purpose ot the 
revised regulation is to protect United 
States users of these waxes against an 
advance in prices in countries of origin, 
and subsequent pressure on established 
ceiling prices for finished products in 
which these waxes are used. 

Announced ceilings are: Car- 
nauba wax; No. 1 Yellow, 74c, No. 2, 
Yellow, 72c, No. 3, Yellow, 70c; 
cauhype, 68c, No. 2 North Country, 
67c, No. 3, North Country, 65c, No. 
3 chalky, 63c, No. 3, North Country 
(Brazilian refined), 68c. Ouricury 
wax, 45c. Pure crude beeswax, from 
South and Central America, Mexico 
and the Caribbean area, 38c, from 
Africa, 31%4c. 

Provision has also been made to 
cover purchases of South American 
beeswax before May 17, 1944, at higher 
prices than 38c per pound, f.o.b. ocean 
port of origin. Importers may accept 
deliveries of such shipments, provided 
they were licensed under M-63, and 
they reported such purchases to the 


WPB in accordance with its rules. 
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When fast delivery counts 


—count on NUCHAR coast-to-coast 
service and supply 
* 
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Stocks of Nuchar Active 
Carbon are carried at the 
following strategic points, 
so that they can serve their 
markets to better advan- 
tage: 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, lowa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Covington, Va. 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Col. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
New Orleans, La. 
Piedmont, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 
Tyrone, Pa. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Snow Top Precipitated Calcium 


Carbonate 
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indusoil Distilled Tall Oil 
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| F you have a purification problem that can be solved by adsorption, 
you can look to us with confidence that deliveries of Nuchar Active 
Carbon will be made in the shortest possible time. Nuchar Active 
Carbon is finding so many new uses that frequently we are called 
upon to make rush shipments. 

There are strategically located stocks of Nuchar Active Carbon 
convenient to important consuming centers to service Customers re- 
quiring less than carload deliveries. These warehouse stock points 
form a nation-wide network which assures local delivery service in 
virtually every part of the United States and Canada. Nuchar is manu- 
factured in three plants—namely, Covington, Virginia; Piedmont, 
West Virginia; and Tyrone, Pennsylvania, from where all carload 
shipments are made. 

Each plant is fully equipped with a laboratory devoted exclusively 
to problems of manufacture and use of Active Carbon. Your technical 
staff will find Active Carbon a useful tool in your process. We will 
gladly send you a sample of Nuchar best fitted to your problem. 
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Soap Milling 


LTHOUGH of recent years most 
of the soap chips for making 
toilet soap have been pre- 

pared from soap rapidly cooled by flow- 


chilled 


there has been some return to frame 


ing over internally rollers, 
cooling. The reason is that the sup- 
posed prevention of rancidity by sud- 
den chilling in an air blast, when free 
alkali is converted to carbonate, has 
been found to increase rather than de- 
crease the tendency to sourness. Frame 
cooling provides a better and more 
reliable product. If the chips are used 
from the dryer for milling, the mois- 
ture will be uniform and the soap 
work well throughout, provided the 
base is not faulty. If they are stored 
for lengthy periods there may be over- 
dried portions which lead to gritty 
products, or parts with more air con- 
tact will be liable to the carbonate 
defect referred to. 

Chips should be of uniform con- 
sistency and not too moist. The highest 
content of moisture at which milling 
is possible without difficulties is 14-15 
per cent. On the other hand, over- 
dried base, below 10 per cent in mois- 
ture, will :n later stages cause brittle- 
ness and cracking, as each passage 
through a modern 3-roll machine in- 
volves an average loss of 0.3 per cent 
of moisture. Too much milling there- 
fore causes over-drying and yields a 
material that will not properly knit 
together in the subsequent compres- 
sion. A perfectly milled soap should, 
when issuing from the plodder, give to 
a bending or screwing action without 
showing any sign of scaling or crack- 
ing. The milled ribbons should be 
passed to the plodder immediately. The 
soap should be slightly warm when 
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leaving the mill, for if too cold there 
will be difficulties in the compression. 

The newer mills are powerful, 
high-speed machines, having 3-10 roll- 
ers of metal varying from chilled iron 
to steel, with pressure oil lubrication 
for all bearings. The 3-roll mill no 
doubt is the one most in use. Some 
prefer the 4-roll, which gives efficiency 
in 2 millings for light shades, and in 3 
millings for colors. Others use a 5-roll 
for milling the flakes, and for the 
lighter shades for toilet soap in a single 
operation. The best system for efficient 
milling for toilet soap is to use a mixer 
and 2 x 4 or 3 x 3 roll machines, 
arranged to feed automatically into 
one another. This procedure is some- 
times replaced by a single machine of 
the 5-, 6- or 10-roll types, most of 
them serving the double purpose of 
providing either for the flakes, or the 
further processing for the tablets. 
When these are automatically linked 
up with compressor, cutter, elevators 
and rotating table, stamper, and wrap- 
ping machine, they constitute the con- 
tinuous system, best adaptable to a 
proprietary line. 

Most firms, however, make a 
variety of toilet soaps of different per- 
fumes and colors, and find it more 
convenient to have 2 mills lined up as 
automatically as possible, for 2 sepa- 
rate units, one used continuously for 
whites, the other for a selected color 
for the day’s run and any oddments. 
This system provides the model toilet 
soap factory, especially when space per- 
mits the continuous linking up of the 
different machines for the whole proc- 
ess. 

Mills vary in their special fea- 
tures, each design claiming its own 
advantages, for example, a 5-roll mill 
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has a novel cutting device for produc- 
ing diamond-shaped flakes in a single 
operation. The 10-roll mill provides a 
most perfect milling and mixing in one 
operation. A 6-roll machine gives 4 
mixings and § millings in a single 
operation, and is said to have the same 
capacity as the 10-roll mill. Perfumery 
t Essential Oil Record 35, 80-1 
(1944). 


The free alkali, salt and foreign 
impurities from the original saponified 
product in soap manufacture are for 
the most part retained in the nigre. 
These impurities are present to an ob- 
jectionable extent. 

Instead of merely recycling the 
“nigre to a new soap batch, it can be 
purified by addition of acid to neutral- 
ize the free alkali present, followed by 
removal of insoluble impurities. A 
high molecular organic acid or ester is 
added to the nigre to react with free 
alkali. The resulting mixture is then 
heated to a temperature close to the 
boiling point of water, to cause re- 
action between acid and alkali and pro- 
duce soap. Fatty acids or oils ordinarily 
entering into the soap-making process 
may be used for the reaction. Best 
results have been obtained by the use 
of coconut oil or its fatty acids. 

When the treated nigre is sub- 
jected to high centrifugal force, prac- 
tically all of the undesired impurities 
are removed, and the purified mixture 
may be recycled to the first or any 
other step of the soap-making process. 
Nigre so treated can be recycled almost 
indefinitely to succeeding soap-making 
batches. The result is an improvement 
in the quality of the soap produced and 
in the economics of soap making. The 
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Sharples Corp. British Patent No. 
559,076. - o— 
Carnation Base Perfume 

Many of the most successful 
perfumes of the bouquet type employ 
the use of the carnation note as the 
When 
this is skillfully accomplished, the com- 


basic and characterizing odor. 


pleted perfume is almost sure to meet 
with popular acclaim. In order to 
produce a carnation perfume of out- 
standing qualifications, some attention 
should be given to the following pro- 
ducts, most of which, even under the 
present serious conditions, will still be 
found available. To form a base for 
this odor, a suitable blend is iso euge- 
nol, eugenol, and heliotropine. 

should be to 


round out and add floweriness to the 


above base by the discreet addition of 


The next step 


such products as phenyl ethyl alcohol, 
hydroxycitronellal, rose, ylang ylang 
and neroli oils, benzyl acetate and per- 
haps smaller amounts of the essential 
oils of pimento and mace. Where more 
fanciful types of this perfume are 
desired, the further addition in well 
chosen amounts of such products as 
amyl salicylate, terpineol, vanillin, 
phenylacetaldehyde and merely a trace 
of hexyl methyl ketone will give de- 
lightful effects. Further fixation may 
then be given to the entire compound 
by the addition of methyl iso eugenol 
and benzyl iso eugenol—approxi- 
mately § per cent of the former and 
10 per cent of the latter will accom- 
plish this quite satisfactorily—Lab- 
Scents of Aromatic Products, Inc. 
. 


Double Invert Soaps 


Symmetrical double invert soaps 


have been prepared in the form of di- 
morpholinium salts and di-piperidinium 
salts. Jos. B. Niederl et al. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 66, 840, 844-5 (1944). 
. 

Scouring Assistant 

An emulsion which serves as a 
scouring assistant for mineral sul- 
fonates comprises a mixture of water, 
oil, alkali salts of alkylated phenol sul- 
fonates, and alkali salts of oil-soluble 
sulfonates. J. B. Holtzclaw and G. E. 
Serniuk, to Standard Oil Development 
Co. Canadian Pat. 420,693. 
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Highly Soluble Granular Soap 

Soap may be produced in par- 
ticle or granular form by a number of 
processes. A high solubility rate is 
much sought for in such a soap and 
can be produced by transforming all 
or nearly all of the soap into the beta 
phase. 

When soap of a suitable com- 
position is mechanically agitated while 
it is being cooled from a hot fluid state 
through various degrees of plasticity so 
that its final temperature during agi- 
tation is reduced below a critical tem- 
perature, soap in the beta phase is 
formed. The critical temperature varies 
with the chemical composition of the 
real soap portion of the mass and with 
the moisture content. It is the high- 
est temperature for a given soap at 
which the amount of beta soap, pro- 
duced by agitation, followed by prompt 
cooling to stabilize that phase, is just 
enough to cause a sample of the soap 
to exhibit the characteristic 2.76 A 
ring of beta soap by the x-ray diffrac- 
tion technique. 

Agitation of soap at tempera- 
tures higher than the critical tempera- 
ture, when followed by prompt cool- 
ing without agitation, does not produce 
in the soap a detectable amount of the 
beta phase. Soap in the beta phase is 
not stable at high temperatures but 
tends to revert spontaneously to the 
less rapidly soluble omega phase, or to 
Production of the 
proper phase in soap particles assures 


a nonsolid phase. 


an unusually rapid rate of solution. 
Procter & Gamble Co. British Patent 
No. 12,209. 


Glycerine Substitutes 

Free cholic acid 0.5 together 
with triethanolamine 1.5, and a little 
water, is a type of combination show- 
ing great emollient and penetrating 
properties, of particular value in shav- 
ing creams. Preparations of this type 
are offered to the trade under the names 
“Curacit Soda” and “Curacit Trie- 
thanolamine,” both of which may be 
considered satisfactory substitutes for 
glycerine. Other combinations which 
offer interesting possibilities as emolli- 
ents and have penetration and hygro- 
scopicity, are concentrated solutions of 
sodium lactate. 


calcium lactate and 
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These may irritate the skin, however, 
if used in too large a proportion. Not 
more than 3 per cent should be added 
to soap, and even less to creams. Butyl 
stearate is another compound which 
may be substituted for glycerine. Am. 
Perfumer 46, No. 4, 67 (1944). 


. a 


Soap in Luminescent Paint 
Luminescent pigments of the 
class of which zinc or cadium sulfide is 
typical, cannot in general be used in 
paints for exterior exposure. It has been 
found that the blackening and loss of 
luminescence that commonly occurs on 
exposure to the atmosphere can be re- 
duced 


overcome by incorporating an alkaline 


and, in some circumstances, 
wetting agent in the paint, such as 
Turkey red oil, triethanolamine, and 
alkali soaps of fatty acids. Not more 
than § per cent of wetting agent should 
be added to the paint. 

The luminescent pigments are 
more stable in alkaline media, and it is 
thought that the action of the wetting 
agent is to surround each pigment par- 
ticle with a protective layer. The more 
alkaline agents generally afford the 
greatest protection, unless such sub- 
stances affect the compatibility of some 
of the ingredients of the medium. In 
such cases a smaller amount of wetting 
agent can be used and the pH increased 
by adding ammonia. A. C. Hethering- 
ton, G. W. Lobb, and Imperial Chem. 
Industries Ltd., British Patent No. 
$32,319. 

° 
Sulfonation of Blubber 

Dolphin blubber having an 
iodine number of 138.2 and an un- 
saponifiable content of 1.54 per cent, 
was sulfonated with concentrated sul- 
furic acid. To prevent polymerization, 
the temperature of the blubber was 
kept at not over 30° C., and the acid 
was added gradually with mixing. The 
washed sulfonated blubber was neu- 
tralized with caustic soda. On stand- 
ing, the content of SO, in the sul- 
fonated product decreased and the odor 
of blubber reappeared. The content of 
SO. also decreased and the odor of 
blubber reappeared in soaps containing 
20 and 30 per cent of the sulfonated 
product. S. Z. Engel. Khim. Referat. 
Zhur. 4, No. 9, 135. 
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Non-Critical Resin 


Announced by U.S. 1. 


S&W Awechoun 348 Developed 
for Varnish Formulations 
with Soft Oils 


Made entirely from non-critical raw ma- 
terials, U. S. I.’s new synthetic resin, S&W 
Arochem 348, combines high melting point 
(obtained without the use of metals, phenol- 
formaldehyde, or dibasic acids) with the abil- 
ity to aid in the bodying of “soft” oils. This 
combination facilitates the production of var- 
nishes superior to ester gum varnishes, and 
appoaching the quality of modified phenolic 
or modified maleic varnishes. 

Higher Viscosities Obtainable 

Varnishes compounded with S&W Arochem 
348, for example, are faster drying and have 
greater film hardness than comparable ester 
gum varnishes, They are freer from after- 
brittling and possess better elasticity, durabil- 
ity, and color retention. Varnishes of much 
higher viscosity can be obtained with Arochem 
348 than with ester gum, when processed 
with dehydrated castor or similar oils. On the 
other hand, equivalent viscosities can be ob- 
tained with much less cooking. This means 
important savings in time, and varnishes of 
paler color. 

Arochem 348 requires no special precau- 
tions or methods of handling; it is completely 
soluble even in very high-viscosity drying oils. 
Its specifications are as follows: 

Resin Specifications 
Acid Value 
Melting Point (Mercury Method) 
Color (G.H. 1933—50% Solution in 

Toluol) 

Viscosity (G.H.—60% 

Toluol) 

Specific Gravity 


15-25 
115—130°C 
10-12 

Solution in 
Approx. C 
1.1 


Holds Even Temperatures 
Using Ether as Coolant 


An ingenious new heat exchange device 
cools liquids to pre-selected temperatures, and 
then holds them within narrow limits, accord- 
ing to a recent patent. 

Taking advantage of the high volatility of 
ethyl ether, the new device provides for pre- 
selection of the temperature by adjustment of 
the pressure in the coolant chamber. Pressure 


is set to maintain the boiling point of the | 
ether at the desired level. As the temperature | 


rises above this level, evaporation of the ether 
accelerates so that a constant ratio is held 
between cooling needs and cooling effect. 


Suggests Way to Better 
Blood Plasma Quality 


The possibility that the normal chemical 
balance of human blood can be more closely 
maintained, and the value of the resultant 
plasma still further improved, is suggested by 
two bacteriologists. They propose collecting 
and storing blood in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide and thus preventing the loss of COs 
which occurs when blood is shed in air. 

It is this loss of COo which normally results 
in a gradual increase in the potassium ion 
concentration in the plasma, and other 
changes which adversely affect the plasma. 
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kaging jobs call for—and get—unusual adhesives. 
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Production Short Cuts Seen 
With War-Born Adhesives 


U. S. 


Solvents, Plasticizers and Resins Expected to Play 


Increasingly Important Roles as Essential Ingredients 


Dating 
adhesives 
important job of 





L. W. Bass Takes Post on | 
U.S.1.-Airco Research Staff 


Dr. Lawrence W. Bass has been appointed 
Associate Director of Chemical Research, to 
serve in this capacity jointly for U. S, Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., and Air Reduction 


Company, Inc. He will be responsible for the | 


development of plans for coordination and 
expansion of research 
of the two companies. 
as well as for the co 
ordination of the work 
of the Research De- 
partment of each com- 
pany with the work of 
the varivus operating 
departments. 

Dr. Bass has been 
serving as Director of 
the New England In- 
dustrial Research 
Foundation in Boston. 
Previously, he was L. W. Bees 
associated with the Rockefeller Institute, the 
Borden Company as Director of Research, and 
Mellon Institute as Assistant Director. He is 
Vice-President of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and Non-resident Vice 
President of the Chemists’ Club in New York. 


Two Novel Engine Cleaners 


Two patents have recently been issued, one 
in the United States and the other in Germany, 
on solvents to remove carbon deposits from in- 
ternal combustion engines. The first covers a 
mixture of dibutyl phthalate and cresol. The 
second a mixture of wax, trichloro- 
ethylene, camphor, acetone, turpentine oil and 
amyl acetate. 


uses 


back comparatively few years to the introduction of cellophane, resin 
are the newcomers in a long line of chemicals employed in the vitally 
“making things stick”, As newcomers, they are currently the 


they hold the 


growth. 


most interesting. Certainly 
greatest promise of future 
Types of Glue 

Starch-base glues, because of their low 
cost and suitability for paper and other water- 
permeable materials, represent by far the 
largest volume of adhesive sales; doubtlessly 
they will continue as leaders in many packag- 
ing and paper-converting applications. Casein 
and latex glues have numerous accepted and 
important Animal glues, while 
significant volume-wise, continue to fill cer- 
tain specific needs. However, it is in the resin 
adhesives, with their fast-setting properties 


uses, less 


}| and adaptability to a wide variety of materials, 


that the really fascinating postwar possibili- 
ties lie. 
Bundles for Beachheads 

“Amphibious” packaging of military sup- 
plies is strictly a war problem. But in the 
development of adhesives to provide water- 
proof seals, to adhere to the new water- 
proof papers, to withstand rough handling, to 
serve in tropic heat or arctic cold, advances 
of great peacetime promise have been made. 
The same is true in the development of ply- 
wood glues, which have revolutionized our 
ideas of wood as a structural material; of 
metal bonding agents rivalling welding in 
strength; of adhesives combining high hold- 
ing power with high dielectric strength, re- 
sistance to insects, mold and fungi, or any 
one of many other special characteristics. 

Speed and More Speed 

Equalling the remarkable new functional 
abilities of these war-born adhesives in 
promise, are their almost incredible savings 
in application and curing time. Plywood can 
now be cured in minutes instead of hours; 
many packaging operations can be speeded 
up; labelling maehines can be designed to 
operate faster. And in such industries as book- 
binding, furniture making, and shoe manufac- 
ture, where production set-ups have been 


(Continued on nert page) 
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Resin Structure Studied 
With the Aid of Acetone 


In spite of the wide indus trial use of phe nol- 
formaldehyde resins, comparatively little 
definite information exists as to the chemical 
and physical nature of these resins, One reason 
for this lack of knowledge lies in the difficulty 
of studying thermo-setting resins; X-ray dif 
fraction patterns and other conventional meth- 
ods of investigation are inoperative with the 
cured resins. 

Recently, two Massachusetts scientists have 
utilized the swelling action of acetone on cured 
phenolic films to produce patterns which can 
he examined under polarized light. By deter- | 
mining the time required for development of 
these patterns, they have been able to study 
the kinetics of the curing process and draw 
some interesting conclusions as to the stru 
ture of the ultimate resin. 


Patents New Ointment 
for Skin Infections 
According recently-awarded patent, 
solutions of or iodo-aceto- 
phenone, dissolved in acetone and mixed with 
petrolatum, provide an ointment which 
efficacious in the treatment of fungus and 
staphylococus infections of the skin and scalp. 


to a 
iodo-ac etone 


1s 


Reduces Surface Tension 
of Diesel and Other Fuels 


A recently granted patent covers liquid-fuel 
compositions in which a dialkyl carbonate is 
incorporated to reduce the surface tension, 
thereby improving atomization and preventing 
clogging of spray nozzles. The addition 
also claimed to improve the anti-knock value 
and lubricating ability of the fuel. Carbonates 
mentioned include dibutyl and diethyl. Alco- 
hols or ketones may be used to improve the 
blending. 


Ergosterol Extracted 
from Penicillin Mold 


1s 


In studying Penicillium notatum, the mold 
grown for the production of penic illin, three 
scientists have discovered a possible new 
source of ergosterol, the material which yields 
vitamin Dg upon irradiation. As reported in 
a recent issue of Science, they found that the 
non-saponifiable matter from a butanol extract 
of the wet mycelium produced a sterol which 
a be readily purified and which possessed | 

he distinctive properties of ergosterol, 
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War-Born Adhesives 
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built around unavoidable delays to allow for 
the possibilities for production 


sizeable. 


glue setting, 
short cuts are 
U. S. lL. Products Used 
U. S. I. solvents, plasticizers, and resins are 
widely used in connection with the new resin 
can readily by con 
of them individually: 


adhesives, be seen 


as 
sidering some 


1. Phenol-formaldehyde glues used in mak- 
ing plywood, for example, are often applied 
in alcoholic solvents. Phenolic baking cements 
transformers, basing light 
because of their in- 


used in resistors, 
bulbs, radio tubes, 


sulating properties, are also applied in alcohol 


etc., 


solvents. 


2. Cellulose adhesives are made from ethyl | 


cellulose, cellulose nitrate, or cellulose acetate 
used with a resin, a plasticizer and a sol- 
vent. The plasticizer is usually either diethyl 
or dibutyl phthalate for nitrocellulose and 
ethyl cellulose, or diethyl and dimethyl 
phthalates for cellulose acetate. The solvent 
be ethyl or butyl acetate, alcohol, or 
acetone diluted with benzene or toluene. These 


| adhesives find use for such varying purposes 


as making laminated safety glass, sealing food 
packages, and stiffening collars and cuffs. 

3. Polyvinyl cements also include dibutyl 
phthalate as plasticizer, and utilize ketone sol- 
vents such as acetone. These cements are very 
versatile, having the ability to join glass, wood, 


| metal, plastics, cloth, mica, stone, and other 


dissimilar materials. 


4. Acrylic resin cements have good elec- 
trical properties. They are soluble in ethyl and 
butyl acetate, and employ dibutyl phthalate 
as a plasticizer. 

5. Chlorinated rubber adhesives are soluble 
in hydrocarbon solvents with esters and 
ketones in combination. These adhesives will 
join metal to rubber and are useful in con- 


nection with wood, leather, cork, and linoleum, | 


They are also employed in rendering textiles, 


| paper, cellulose derivative sheets, etc., imper- 


meable. 


6. In many types of adhesive tape, including 
| some now used for camouflage purposes, spe- 


cial non-oxidizing ester gum is used for im- 


| parting tack. 


Again, ester gum is used in waterproof 
bread-wrapping paper which is now sealable 
| by the mere application of heat. 
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A new plasticizer for ce 
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Anew coveriengrectng liquid, is app 
brush cr spray to form a water-re; 
stes will not me 
to be 
the 
n natal work ng, i 
um solvent. 
US! 
Plastic-synthetic ruber mixtures, 
extruded, moided, calendered, or spre 
now offered for use in making “shoe soles ‘ 
covers, tank linings and other items. Sai d to com 
bine the desirable characteristics of both the 
plastic and rubber, the blends are available 


vulcanizable and non-vulcanizable types 
USI (No. 830) 


A new adhesive for applying labels to fibre 
wood, paper, metal, and paratine surfaces comes 
as a liquid which is applied cold by brush 
Product is said to stick quickly and be water 
insoluble when dry (No. 831) 
U | 
Higher insecticidal power, for household and live 
stock sprays, is said to be obtainable with a new 
toxic agent now being offered to insecticide 
manufacturers. Unusual stability, high knock-down 
and kill, and long-lasting repellency are economy 
factors attributed to the new product. (No. 832) 


S| 
A new soap ingredient, said to soften even cold 
sea water, is now being used in soaps for the 
Army. Interesting prospects are seen for this sul- 
fonated product which unites with hard-water 
minerals to form a finely-dispersed, non-settling 
precipitate (No. 833) 
US! 
A new synthetic rubber, promising to be especi 
ally suitable for use in heavy-duty truck tires, is 
announced. The new rubber is said to be strong, 
tough, and resistant to cuts and abrasion. It is 
also said to have greater resistance to 
moisture, and oil than other synthetic rubbers 
USI (No. 834 


A new sealing material is said to resist heat 
hardening and attack by vapors or fumes, and to 
have a variety of uses in closing cracks and seams 
against moisture and water absorption. (No. 835 
US! 

A new synthetic beeswax is suggested for use 
as a replacement for natural beeswax, or for 
blending. It is reported to give a stable emulsion 
| particularly useful in ointments, cosmetics, and 
§ soaps (No. 836) 


heat, 
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Soap Plodding 


N modern plodding machines the 
hopper feed is made as large as pos- 
sible to ensure a constant supply 
to the worm. In some there is a self- 
feeding roll which compresses the soap 


on to the revolving screw in order to 


prevent accidents in pushing the rib- 


bons down by hand. A porcelain lin- 
ing is claimed to give greater com- 
pression efhiciency and to reduce the 
soap adhesion to nil, besides providing 
freedom from rust. The same protec- 
tion is given in some machines by a 
bronze or a stainless steel lining. Still 
another lining material is formed by a 
film of cadmium. 

Back pressure produced by the 
compressing screw is offset by counter 
pressure bearings to ensure reliable and 
easy working. Gears are run in oil 
baths, and the bearings bushed, so that 
in case of wear they can be replaced 
easily. 

The general heavy type of plod- 
der has a worm 12 inches in diameter 
and an oversize nozzle which allows ex- 
trusion of bars of sufficient size to suit 
the largest stamping molds. Medium- 
sized plodders have a screw 5-6 inches 
in diameter, with an oversized nozzle 
for the largest bars. Smaller machines 
have 4-inch screws. 

Milled ribbons should be trans- 
ferred without delay to the hopper in 
order to keep the temperature of the 
soap uniform. If desired, a suitable 
screen can be used to divide the milling 
output to 2 small plodders side by side. 

The rate of flow and volume 
of the cooling water through the jacket 
of the plodder must be carefully con- 
trolled so that the extruding bar of 
soap is warm and pliable throughout. 
Often cooling water is not required as 
the jacket should be kept slightly warm 
for good results. On the other hand, 
when the soap is too dry, or it contains 
a high proportion of inert matter such 
as talc, heat may be required for pli- 
ability and to prevent cracking. But 
where the heat generated by compres- 
sion is considered, a steady flow of 
water may be necessary. If the cylinder 
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becomes so overheated as to cause clog- 
ging of the worm, slower running or 
complete stoppage of the machine for 
a while is the only remedy. 

The screw must be continuous- 
ly fed with ribbons to avoid air bub- 
bles forming in the soap, and to pro- 
vide a constant issuance of soap from 
the nozzle. Friction is reduced by 
softening the soap as it is discharged 
by means of the hot-water jacket sur- 
rounding the nozzle. The heat must 
be carefully regulated. The best work- 
ing temperature is 50-55° C., or just 
hot enough for the hand to bear. If 
too hot, the soap will be soft and 
blistered, if not hot enough, the sur- 
face of the soap becomes broken, dull 
and streaky. The soap issues unevenly 
at first, and must be cut off and re- 
turned to the hopper until a uniform 
bar extrudes. If the heat of the nozzle 
is correct, the issuing bar may be 
twisted in all directions without show- 
ing signs of cracking or scaling; it will 
have a highly polished surface and a 
uniform texture. 

The pressure plate or perforated 
screen may have holes from 3/8 to 
1/32 inch in diameter—usually two 
are supplied. The smaller hole will pro- 
duce a high-grade soap, the larger a 
low-grade. The former increases the 
traversed area, thus giving greater com- 
bining power, which tends to eliminate 
cracking. With some common grades 
of soap, use of the screen is dispensed 
with, but this is not a practice to be 
recommended. 

The cracking of soap may be 
entirely due to faulty pressure in the 
plodder, the texture perhaps requiring 
more or less than the normal pressure 
of the machine. It can be increased or 
lessened by changing the screen. When 
adjustment is found necessary, it must 
be remembered that increased pressure 
produces brittleness, the cause of fur- 
ther troubles. A dry soap requires more 
heat and compression than the normal, 
and such conditions cause loss of per- 
fume and destroy its delicacy. Heat 
should not be too readily resorted to in 
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troublesome plodding. Adjustment of 
cooling or heating arrangements should 
be gradual and should avoid extremes. 
Perfume & Essen. Oil Record 35, 112- 
13 (1944). 


Soap Cutter 

A machine is designed for cut- 
ting a continuously formed moving 
bar of soap into successive segments of 
equal length. The machine comprises: 
(1) An automatic cutting mechanism 
adapted to pass a cutter transversely 
through the moving bar while keeping 
pace with its longitudinal movement 
including two conveyer belts, one for 
receiving the extruding bar and the 
other for taking away the cut seg- 
ments,—a cutter, a cutter guide, two 
cams, one impelling the cutter back 
and forth through the bar in alternate 
strokes and the other controlling the 
alternate sloping positions of the cutter 
guide; (2) a motor driving the cutting 
mechanism; (3) a variable speed trans- 
mission interposed between the motor 
and conveyer belts; and (4) a second 
variable speed transmission interposed 
between the first variable speed trans- 
mission and the cams. Robt. V. Burt, 
to The Procter & Gamble Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. Canadian Pat. 420,542. 

ji 
Greying in Dry Cleaning 

One means of preventing grey- 
ing in dry cleaning is to make sure 
that a quantity of soap is present to 
remove and suspend the soil and pre- 
vent its redeposition. Laboratory tests 
with paste soaps indicate that the 
amount of soap which gives the best 
soil removal is from 11/2 to 2 per cent 
of anhydrous soap, based on the weight 
of the solvent in the cleaning bath. 
For mixed detergents where the con- 
tent of anhydrous soap is not known, 
a rough check on detergent efficiency 
may be made by using a larger amount 
of soap and noting whether there is 
any obvious improvement as shown 
visually in the garments cleaned, or by 
test pieces run with the load. 

The presence of moisture tends 
to prevent the redeposition of soil. 
Static charges which often form in 
dry-cleaning solvents tend to promote 
greying by attracting to the fabric the 
Soil rede- 
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particles of loosened soil. 








ALL THE ESSENTIAL MACHINES 
FOR SOAP MANUFACTURE 


HOUCHIN Soap Machines Include Equipment 


for Making— 


LAUNDRY SOAP TOILET SOAP 
TEXTILE SOAP CASTILE SOAP 
SCOURING SOAP — CAKES, PASTE AND POWDER 


oo. 


ee 





Equipment for Making Soap 
by Boiled, Half-boiled or Cold 


Process. 




















JUMBO COMBINATION 
PLODDER 
for millin no Foe oilet wep 0 ribbo ond 
for dl 
™ PERFECTION CRUTCHER 


- ng a half-boile 
nd flo ng soaps 





Equipment to Furnish New 
Plants or to Remodel Old 
Plants. 





TYPE F ROLLER MILL AUTOMATIC 
Rolls 18" 40" water cooled, Heow SOAP CUTTER Se eee ee 
in ofl. Geors a entirely ee emptied i “ae” of mill or 
MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. b 
Manufacturers of soap making equipment : 
SIXTH AND VAN WINELE AVES. HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
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posited in this way is usually very difh- 
cult to remove. The presence of mois- 
ture tends to dispel these static charges. 
Because no moisture or soap is ordi- 
narily present in the break, conditions 
are then conducive to the development 
of static charges and favor redeposi- 
tion of soil. This raises the question as 
to whether it may not be desirable in 
the case of light-colored loads to re- 
strict greatly the time of the break 
operation or to eliminate it altogether. 
Canadian Res. Institute of Launderers 
ind Cleaners Bull. No. 11, April, 1944. 


— 
Glycerol from Carbohydrates 

In a study of the practicability 
of a process for obtaining glycerol by 
the catalytic hydrogenation of carbo- 
hydrates, several hundred carbohydrate 
preparations were hydrogenated. Only 
the first hydrogenation stage, which 
leads to hexitols, can be readily effected 
quantitatively with various catalysts, 
nickel. The 


leads to the formation of glycerol and 


especially second stage 
glycols. 

Especially active are nickel on 
copper - 
catalysts on kieselguhr, which yield up 


kieselguhr and some nickel 
to 20-30 per cent of glycerol, and 30- 
40 per cent of propylene glycol. For 
good yields of glycerol, the tempera- 
ture must be kept below 230° C. and 
the reaction stopped before the hydro- 
gen absorption exceeds the calculated 
value. The residues from these opera- 
tions can then be successfully hydro- 


should be dissolved in 


water and filtered to remove tarry im- 


genated but 


purities which might poison the ca- 
G. Natta, R. Rigamonti and 
Ber. 76B, 641-56. 


— @ 


talyst. 
E. Beati. 


Ester Antioxidants 

Butterfat, olive, corn and pop- 
pyseed oils were treated with maleic 
and fumaric acids in open Erlenmeyer 
flasks in diffused daylight. Acid con- 
centrations of 1:10,000 showed little 
effect in preventing spoilage of the oils 
by oxygen of the air for up to 20 
weeks exposure. Dimethyl! maleate, di- 
methyl fumarate and distearyl maleate 
showed a noticeable antioxidative ef- 
fect at 1:1000 concentration. The ef- 
fect varied somewhat with the type of 
oil. H. P. Kaufmann and W. Wolf. 
Fette und Seifen 50, 218-20. 
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Detergent Effect on Proteins 
Synthetic detergents are capable 

of reactung with proteins co produce 

Inhi- 


bition of bacterial metavolism by syn- 


precipitation and denaturation. 


thetic detergents has aiso veen observed. 
Amonic dete:gents precipitate proteins 
only in the cationic form, precipitation 
ceasing above the isoelectric point of 
the protein. 

Study of the effect of sodium 
dodecyl sulfate on a specific protein 
showed that precipitation is governed 
by the following factors: the weight 
concentration ratio of protein to deter- 
gent, pH, temperature, and _ ionic 
strength. At low detergent concentra- 
tions the protein may be completely 
precipitated, while in regions of deter- 
gent excess redispersion of the precipi- 
tate occurs. F. W. Putnam and H 
Neurath. |]. Am. Chem. Soc. 66, 692- 
7 (1944). 


Fatty Acids from Tall Oil 

The following figures for tall 
oil are obtained from three different 
sources: 


Saponification No. 150-160 159 174 


Acid No. 160-170 168 178 
Hanus Iodine No. 150-180 163 161 
Unsaponifiable, ‘« 6-10 7 8 
Fatty acids, “ 45-55 53 $f 
Resin acids, ‘« 40-45 39 36 


Commercial tall oil was hydro- 
genated in the conventional manner to 
reduce the components substantially 
These two 


components were then separated by 


to stearic and abietic acids. 


selective adsorption using activated 


carbon. Separation is accomplished 
by feeding an 8 per cent solution of 
uydrogenated tall oil in a suitable sol- 
vent through a glass column contain- 


ing activated carbon. 


After the hydrogenated tall oil 
is fixed on the adsorbent, the abietic 
acid is first washed through and out 
of the column by additional fresh 
solvent, followed by the stearic acid 
which is preferentially adsorbed. The 
cficiency or sharpness of separation 
and the rate of throughput depend 
mainly on the solvent. 1—Nitropro- 
pane is the best solvent 
considered. The 


ated by adsorption isotherms for indi- 


among 29 


solvents are evalu- 


vidual components (stearic and abi- 
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etic acids) on activated carbon, and 
for mixtures containing 50 per cent 
of each. 

A modified McNicoll method 
is developed for determining the 


abietic acid content in mixtures. 
George Papps and Donald F, Othmer. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 36, 430-4 (1944). 


¢ 
Principles of Adsorption 


In adsorption by a deco!orizing 


agent such as activated carbon, the 
solvent and solute are both adsorbed 
and will compete with each other for 
the available space on the carbon sur- 
face. If the conditions are favorable— 
if the solute has much more affinity 
for the carbon than the solvent—the 
carbon may remove the solute com- 
pletely. Such a case would be a dilute 
solution of an oil in water. 

Most 
nonionized bodies have a high affinity 
while 


affinity. In addition, water has a high 


high molecular - weight 


for carbon, water has a low 
surface tension and a high power to 
queeze out foreign molecules from 
between its own molecules, so that in 
such a case the oil might be completely 
removed by the carbon from the water. 

If however, the solvent is itself 
organic, the solvent will take up a 
large part of the adsorptive capacity 
of the carbon. The work of the carbon 
is made easier (1) if the solvent is not 
attracted by the carbon, (2) if the 
solute has a high affinity for the car- 
bon, and (3) if the solute is only 
slightly soluble in the solvent. Inorganic 
salts are only slightly adsorbed by ac- 
tive carbon; organic salts are better 
adsorbed bur still not well; organic 
acids and bases are still better adsorbed. 
Reduced 
molecular weight both favor adsorp- 
tion. R. W. Moncrieff. Manufactur- 


ing Chemist 15, 121-3 (1944). 


—_ e- 


ionization and increase in 


Synthetic Fatty Acids 
Hydrogenation products of car- 
bon monoxide are used as parent com- 
pounds in making high molecular 
weight fatty acids. The oxidation is 
carried out with molecular oxygen with 
the aid of accelerators, first at 115° C., 
and then at 100° C. Maerkische 


German Patent No. 714,- 
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She will—if it has the advantage of FLORASYNTH 

aromatic appeal. . . It is this vital “please” . . . created by 
distinctively faithful reproductions of the true floral odors . . . that per- 
meates and distinguishes your products from all others . . Florasynth 


JASMIN 


is one of a wide variety of SOAPAROMES that will 
add this vital ‘‘please”’ factor to your products. . . 


Serasynll LABORATORIES. INC. 
CHICAGO 6° NEW YORK 61 - LOS ANGELES 27 A 


DALLAS * DETROIT 2 + MEMPHIS * NEW ORLEANS 13 « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 3 * SEATTLE 4 
Florasyath Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal + Torente + Vancouver + Winnipeg Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A. — Mexico City 
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Soap from Hydrocarbons 

High molecular unsaturated ali- 
phatic, aliphatic-alicyclic or fatty aro- 
matic hydrocarbons are oxidized to 
yield nonacid oxygen-containing prod- 
ucts. The nonoxidized fractions are 
removed and the remaining part is con- 
verted into alkali soap. Deutsche Hy- 
drierwerke A.-G. German Patent No. 
716,510. 


Liquid Soap 

Liquid soaps made from train 
oil have an improvement in odor by 
heating for many hours with sulfurous 
acid at 200-80°C. in the absence of 
moisture. Carl Stiepel. German Patent 
No. 716,837. 


Medicinal Soaps 

Sulfur, tar, icthyol, camphor, 
menthol, thymol, naphthalene, sodium 
ortho-hydroxymercuri-phenoxide, _ bal- 
sam of Peru, styrax, and peroxide are 
suitable for medicinal additions to soap. 
For liquid disinfecting soaps, formal 
dehyde, lysol or cresol may be used, 
while for hand soaps ethyl or isopro- 
pyl alcohol is suitable. For a cutaneous 
emollient, triethanolamine can be used 
advantageously. Hans J. Henk. Deut. 
Parfum.-Ztg. 27, 120. 

. 

Nonalkaline Soap 

Organic acid, acid alkali phos- 
phates or similar neutralizing sub- 
stances are added to soap prepared as 
outlined in German Patent No. 708,- 
437. The amount added is intended to 
be sufficient to neutralize the alkalinity 
of wash liquors made with the modified 
soap. C. Stiepel. German Patent No. 
715,439. 

> 

Bicarbonate in place of Acid 

A new process using sodium 
bicarbonate for the removal of residual 
caustic soda from fabric after boiling 
out, has been successfully applied un- 
der practical conditions. The bicar- 
bonate reacts with caustic to form 
sodium carbonate which is readily 


washed out. Use of bicarbonate in place 
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of strong mineral acid permits hot 
washes and makes careful chemical con- 
trol much less critical. The recom- 
mended concentration of bicarbonate is 
3 per cent but this may be exceeded 
without damage to the fabric. In ad- 
dition to improved quality of the cloth, 
saving in equipment costs, and in- 
creased safety, both to workers and 
materials, the bicarbonate process may 
aid in speeding up production. A. L. 
Dubeau and H. R. Dinges. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reporter 33, 219-20 (1944). 


- . 


Alkyl Cellulose in Soap 

At some point in the produc- 
tion of soap before it solidifies, water- 
soluble hydroxyalkyl cellulose or its 
derivatives are added to soap. Kalle & 
Co. A.-G. German Patent No. 718,339. 


> 


alone.’ 
— 

Peroxide Bleaching Bath 

A peroxide bleaching bath con- 
tains in addition highly dispersed sus- 
pensions of water-insoluble salts of 
polyvalent metals and higher fatty 
acids. Zachimmer & Schwarz Chem. 
Fabrik Dolau. 
716,215. 


German Patent No. 


Detergent Compositions 

A dry granular composition is 
produced containing an alkali metal 
silicate and an alkali metal phosphate. 
An anhydrous alkali metal pyrophos- 
phate is mixed with an alkali metal 
metasilicate containing 2-9 molecules 
of water of hydration while the silicate 
is in a molten condition, until a com- 
position of uniform consistency is ob- 
tained. The alkali metal pyrophosphate 
constitutes 5-40 per cent by weight of 
the composition. The mixture is al- 
lowed to cool, when it hardens. It is 
then ground to give a product more 
readily soluble in water than a physical 
mixture of the components would be. 

A stable phosphate mixture can 
be prepared by mixing sodium tri- 
polyphosphate with sodium metasilicate 


pentahydrate while the latter is in a 
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molten condition, until a composition 
of substantially uniform consistency is 
obtained, with the tripolyphosphate 
present in a proportion of 25-40 per 
cent by weight. This mass is allowed 
to cool and harden, after which it is 
ground. The tripolyphosphate present 
is stable against reversion to the ortho 
form for extended storage periods. 
E. A. Robinson, to Diamond Alkali 
Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,333,443, and 
2,333,444. 


Shaving Soap 

Shaving soap can be made with 
saponified fatty acids of relatively low 
molecular weight, such as those con- 
taining 6-10 carbon atoms. R. Neu, to 
Hansa-Huhle A.-G. German Patent 
No. 715,798. 

=e 

Soap in Cylinder Ring Care 

For maintaining the efficiency 
of automotive equipment, a solution of 
soap and glycerine is effective in the 
treatment of leaky cylinder sleeve seal 
rings. The preparation consists simply 
of two tablespoonsful of white soap 
flakes plus 1 ounce of glycerine in one 
quart of hot water. After dipping the 
rubbers in this solution, the. sleeves 
were found to cling effectively. Bull. 
Glycerine Producers’ Assoc. May, 1944. 

er 

Clay Fillers for Soap 

Particle-size analysis by a lab- 
oratory method of settling, using a 
Stokes law relationship, is used for the 
examination of clay fillers for soap. 
The best clays have at least 50 per cent 
of fines with an average diameter of 
less than 0.002 mm. They contain not 
more than 2 per cent of particles with 
an average diameter of 0.020 mm. or 
greater. R. Trautluft. Fette und 
Scifen 50, 220-7 


Sulfur in Soap 

Sulfur soap is made by mixing a 
polysulfide solution with a liquid soap. 
A. von Antropoft. German Patent No. 
689,373. 

. 

Cleaning Building Stone 

An aqueous dilute solution of 
hydrofluoric acid, copper sulfate and 
saponin is used for cleaning the surface 
of building stones and monuments. 
H. Habs. German Patent No. 715,854. 
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BUCKEYE LIQUID SCRUBBING SOAPS 
PLAIN, PINE OR SASSAFRAS 


For use on all surfaces that require a good neutral soap to clean. Made 
from a combination of freshly pressed vegetable oils, and contain a high 
concentration of soap value. They clean thoroughly, leave no film on 
terrazzo or tile floors, and eliminate the scum so often seen when improper 


soaps are used. 


SANI-SCRUB LIQUID FLOOR SOAPS 
PLAIN, PINE OR SASSAFRAS 

A heavy bodied liquid scrubbing soap. Developed particularly for cleaning 
rubber, rubber tile, asphalt tile, composition, mastic, and cement. 


FLOREX PINE OR SASSAFRAS 


A liquid, FLOREX is a balanced detergent. Lower in soap content than 
SANI-SCRUB, and is recommended for use on the same type of floors. 


NO. 30 SCRUB SOAP 


Has a very high soap content (30-32%). Made from a combination of 
vegetable oils which give abundant lather as well as thorough cleaning action. 


A neutral soap. 


All four soaps furnished in drums, half drums, quarter 
drums and five gallon cans. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 
402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 


No. 2,348,321, Fluorine Com- 
pounds, patented May 9, 1944 by An- 
thony F. Benning, Woodstown, N. J., 
and Joseph D. Park, Wilmington, Del., 
assignors to Kinetic Chemicals Inc., 
Wilmington. The compounds repre- 
sented by the formula CF3(CH2)n- 
NH2, in which n is a digit from 1 to 5. 


No. 2,348,795, Cleaning and Dis- 
infecting Composition, patented May 
16, 1944, by Gunther Endres, Ham- 
burg, Germany; vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian. A combined dry- 
cleaning and disinfecting composition 
comprising a mixture of carbon tetra- 
chloride with approximately four per- 
centum of methyl alcohol and from 
two-tenths to four-tenths per cent of 
a bactericide selected from the group 
consisting of a corrosive sublimate 
and 2-benzyl-4-chlorophenol. 


No. 2,348,855, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented May 16, 1944, by Ash- 
ton T. Seott, Ardmore, Pa., assignor 
to The Sharples Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. In the manufacture of soap 
by a continuous process comprising 
subjecting a mixture of a saponifiable 
fat and a saponifying reagent to a 
saponifying temperature, salting out 
the resulting soap and separating soap 
of the resulting mixture from aqueous 
saponifying reagent by centrifuga- 
tion, the step comprising artificially 
extracting heat from the mixture af- 
ter the beginning of the saponification 
reaction during the passage of the 
mixture to the zone of centrifugation. 


No. 2,348,949, Insecticide and 


Method of Making Same, patented May 
16 1944 by Thomas C. Allen and Rob- 
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ert J. Dicke Madison, Wis., assignors 
to Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, Madison, Wis. An insecticide 
comprising an extract of sabadilla 
seed and solvent which has been ren- 
dered toxic to a higher level than nor- 
mal toxicity by the application of heat, 
and “Lethane.” 


No. 2,348,976, Insecticide, pat- 
ented May 16, 1944, by Julius Hyman, 
Chicago assignor to Velsicol Corp., 
Chicago. An insecticidal composition 
containing as an active ingredient, 2,6- 
dimethyl-1, 4-naphthoquinone dis- 
solved in a solvent. 


No. 2,349,344, Insecticide, pat- 
ented May 23, 1944, by Samuel I. Gert- 
ler and Herbert L. J. Haller, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assignors to the United 
States of America as represented by 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his successors in office. 
The process of destroying insects 
which comprises treating material lia- 
ble to attack by said insects with an 
insecticidal composition containing as 
an essential active ingredient 4- 
phenyl-morpholine. 


No. 2,349,434, Insect Repellent, 
patented May 23, 1944, by Julius Hy- 
man, Chicago, assignor to Velsicol 
Corp., Chicago. An insect repellent 
composition comprising a substantially 
non-volatile, refined, relatively inert, 
compatible fixative solvent having dis- 
solved therein a poly-methyl naphtha- 
lene selected from the group consist- 
ing of 2,6-dimethyl naphthalene, 2,3,6- 
trimethyl naphthalene and 2,3,6,7- 
tetramethyl naphthalene. 


No. 2,349,572, Insecticide, pat- 
ented May 23, 1944, by Gerald H. 
Coleman, Fred W. Fletcher, and Wes- 
ley D. Schroeder, Midland, Mich., as- 
signors to The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. An insecticidal com- 
position comprising a carrier and as 
an active toxicant a compound se- 
lected from the group consisting of the 
alkyl and alkenyl ethers of 3.5x-tri- 
chloro-2-hydroxy-dipheny]. 


No. 2,349,771, Parasiticidal 
Preparation, patented May 23, 1944, 
by William P. ter Horst, Packanack 
Lake, N. J., assignor to United States 
Rubber Co., New York. The method 
of immunizing seed against attack by 
fungi which comprises treating said 
seed with tetrachlor-para-benzoqui- 
none. 


No. 2,349,772, Parasiticidal 


Preparation, patented May 23, 1944, 
by William P. ter Horst, Pompton 
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Plains, N. J., assignor to United States 


Rubber Co., New York. A fungicidal 
composition comprising a carrier and 
2,3-dichlor-1,4-naphthoquinone as an 
essential active ingredient. 


No. 2,349,814, Insecticide, pat- 
ented May 30, 1944, by Christian C. 
Deonier and Howard A. Jones, Orlan- 
do, Fla., dedicated to the free use of 
the People in the territory of the 
United States. An insecticidal compo- 
sition comprising a solid solution of 
2,2-bis-( p-chloropheny])-1,1,1-trichlor- 
oethane in a waxy solid. 
Fat-Splitting Agents 

A study has beeen made of the 
reaction of fat hydrolysis, and a com- 
parison of the efficiency of several cata- 
lysts for the purpose. Comparison 
was made of commercial petroleum 
sulfonic-acid reagents with Twitchell 
reagents, alkyl-aryl-sulfonic acids, and 
sulfo-aryl-stearic acids for the hydroly- 
sis of lard oil, tallow, cottonseed oil, 
garbage grease, and inedible grease. 
The best reagents were made from 
commercial wetting agents of the al- 
kyl-aryl-sulfonate type. Sulfoxylyl- 
stearic acid, seven petroleum sulfonic 
acids, and four Twitchell reagents fol- 
Observa- 


tions are made on the distribution of 


lowed in decreasing order. 


the fat-splitting reagent between 
phases, the necessity of removing the 
sweet water after a certain degree of 
hydrolysis, and the effect of the fat- 
splitting reagent on the color of the 
crude fatty acids. A. J. Stirton, E. M. 
Hammaker, S. F. Herb, and E. T. Roe. 
Oil & Soap 21, 148-51 (1944). 
— 

Heats of Fusion 

The specific heats of fusion of 
several vegetable oils have been deter- 
mined by an exact procedure, and an 
average value of 0.53 obtained. The 
specific heats of completely solid vege- 
table fats are about the same for such 
different stocks as completely hard- 
ened palm and sunflowers oils. The 
values are approximately one-half that 
of the liquid, that is, 0.28 as compared 
to 0.53. 


general variation in latent heat of 


Data and graphs show the 
hardened cottonseed oil at one tem- 


perature with respect to iodine value. 


A. R. Gudheim. Oil & Soap 21, 129- 


33 (1944). 
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Made of amber-transparent Tenite plastic . . 
strong, long-wearing, light in weight @ Stream 
line styling for modern eye appeal @ Positive | 
agitator prevents packing ... insures smooth, 






* even flow @ Non-clog, thrust-in discharge 
; valve easily taken apart for cleaning @ Heavy \~ 
brackets for direct mounting to wall or pipe “~ 
< © Wide-opening top for easy filling ¢ Use 
\\ your own nameplate @ Lock top (optional) 
fe ° Capacity: one quart @ Overall size: 8” high | 





x 314” x 31.” @ Fully guaranteed. 


Designed for: industrial plants, public 
: buildings, office buildings, schools, etc. 
(WE DO NOT SELL SOAP POWDER) 
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MONTY’S Increased Surface 


gives you Greater Yield 


Maximum bleaching efficiency is assured when 
you use Special Filtrol, for the scores of highly 
porous acres of adsorptive surface in every 
pound of this naturally chemically-prepared 
and highly activated material enable processors 
to do a better decolorizing and purifying job at 
lower cost. You get more yield and less oil soak- 
age loss to the press cake when you use Special 


Filtrol —and its uniformity, purity and cleanli- 
ness are fixed by rigid chemical control in the 


Filtrol laboratories. 
*Reg. U.S. Pot Off 


SPECIAL FILTROL 


FILTROL CORPORATION 


General Offices : 634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Plants: Vernon, Calif. and Jackson, Miss 
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F YOU want additional 

| information on any of the 

items described below or if you want 

any of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 

write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 

Inc., 254 West 31st St., New York 1, 
mentioning the number of the item. 


128—Postwar Prosperity Talk 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, have just issued in booklet form 
a talk: “Business and Government Co- 
operation for Postwar Prosperity,” 
given recently before the Midwestern 
Conference of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, in St. Louis, by Na- 
thaniel B. Whitney, who for the past 
21 years has been an economist for 


P. & G. 
to 
129—U.S.D.A. Insect Control Book 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has just issued a 52-page book- 
let entitled: “Insecticides and Equip- 


ment for Controlling Insects on Fruits 


and Vegetables,” copies of which are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents. The purpose of this booklet is 
to inform advisers in Victory Garden 
programs of the sources, supplies, and 
uses of the insecticides used in control 
insect pests. A section is devoted to a 
discussion, with illustrations, of spray- 


ing and dusting equipment. 
men @ <u 


130—Cleanliness Bulletin 

Some of the most recent litera- 
ture, posters, plans and methods for 
conserving health and promoting safety 
through proper attention to cleanliness 
procedures are told in a new illustrated 
bulletin for employers, industrial phy- 
sicians and public health workers that 
is being made available by the Clean- 
liness Bureau of the Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New 








— 








— 








York 18. The first issue deals with 


industrial dermatoses, women in indus- 


try, health practices of restaurant em- 
ployees, handwashing and plant house- 
keeping. 
° 

131—New Small Spray Dryer 

A new small-capacity spray 
dryer, “Type N Tubulaire,” has been 
developed by Western Precipitation 
Corp., Los Angeles, it was announced 
recently. One of the first completely 
“packaged” units of its type, it is 
claimed to be useful for any liquid 
product, whether a true solution or a 
slurry. The equipment occupies a floor 
space of § x 9-2/3 feet, and headroom 
of about 101% feet. The rated water 
evaporation capacity is 25 pounds an 
hour with an inlet-to-outlet tempera- 
ture differential of >00° F, 

—— pe 

132—Amines Booklet Available 

A new booklet on “Amines,” 
said to be of interest to those using or 
manufacturing emulsifiers for polishes, 
cosmetics, insecticides, detergents, etc., 
was issued recently by Carbide & Car- 


bon Chemicals Corp., a unit of Union 




















CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 


*Reg. 


Vegetable Oleic Acid 


with unusually good emulsification and cleansing properties and good rinsability. 


DISTOLINE’ 


Emulsifies readily, and yields emulsions of highly stable character 


HELIOLINE’ 


Highly refined, water-clear, particularly suitable for dry cleaning soaps and other 
purposes where lack of residual odor is necessary 


WOBURN 


Harrison, N. J. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED HIGHEST QUALITIES 


STEARIC ACID 


(DISTILLED ) 


CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 
TECHNICAL AND U:S.P. GRADES 


OLEIC ACID 


(RED OIL) 
REFINED TALLOW e WHITE OLEINE U:S.P. 
FATTY ACIDS DOUBLE-DISTILLED 


We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


A. GROSS & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Various Cities 
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Not until Valencia — the standard of American Pumice — 
was discovered at Grants, New Mexico, was it thought that 
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a domestic pumice could match the quality of imported | Pulverizeg ‘align 
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Italian Pumice. This inexhaustible deposit at Grants is true Alumina 72.90 Naas 
pumice stone and not a volcanic ash. It is physically and ron Oxide ae 10.61 
chemically equal in every respect to the now unobtainable Colum Guan 06 Z 
Italian Pumice. ¢ The Valencia plant’s output of grades oon Oxide Ps 1.10 
for every need is rigidly under control for particle size. Potash 3.64 on 
ulphuric Anhydride 4.38 5.58 
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PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. © 260 West Broadway, New York City 
Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J. 
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Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York. 


The booklet contains the names, for- 





mulae, physical and chemical proper- 





ties, specifications, container and ship- 
ping data, applications and uses of each 
chemical of the family. Graphs cover- 
ing freezing points, viscosities, boiling 
points, surface tensions versus composi- 
tion of aqueous solutions; neutraliza- 
tion, vapor pressure, and hydroscopic- 
| ity curves make up the remaining por- 
° tion of the book, which is available on 

written request for Form 4770 to the 
42nd St., New 
York 17. 


t . 


7 corporation at 30 E. 


133—Offer Book on Tennant 

A reprint of the first of the 
Endowed Memorial Lectures, estab- 
lished by The Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, London, dealing with Charles 
Tennant and his work in the field of 
chemistry, is available in book form 
from American-British Chemical Sup- 


plies, Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New 


~ 


York 16, on written request. The lec- 
tures are given periodically in various 
parts of the world, to keep alive the 


memories of pioneers in science and 


Chemical 
Supplies is one of the Tennant group 


in the U. S. 


industry. American-British 


Autoxidation Study 
The 


fats and oils was followed by the si- 


autoxidation of various 
multaneous determination of a simpli- 
fied form of the Lea peroxide number 
determination, and the Taufel modifi- 
The fats in- 


vestigated included hog fat, lard, tal- 


cation of the Kreis test. 


low, butter, chicken fat, and several 
seed oils. The change in peroxide num- 
ber with time is different for each oil. 
Values for peroxide number and Kreis 
test are characteristic of the individual 
oil and agree only when the peroxide 
number is measured at the end of the 
induction period. Autoxidation curves 
provide a more reliable criterion of the 
stability of an oil than does the peroxide 
G. Macarovici Bull. sect. 


sci. acad. roumaine 23, 372-82. 


number. C. 


ae @ one 
Red Oil Fractionation 


Oleic acid, methyl oleate, and 


oleyl alcohol of 93-96 per cent purity 


were prepared from readily available 
and inexpensive commercial materials 
70 per cent yields by frac- 


and 


temperature fractional crystallization. 


in 65 to 
tional distillation a single low- 
In the fractional distillation of red oil 
and its methyl esters, lower fractions 
amounting to about 20 per cent of 
the starting material were obtained. 
These are suggested for use in soap 
A fraction containing 
acid 


was obtained from the C-18 fraction 


manufacture. 
more than 50 per cent linoleic 
of red oil by fractional crystallization. 
D. Swern, H. B. Knight, and T. W. 
Findley. Oil & Soap 21, 133-9 (1944). 
o 

Mild Bleach 

A mild bleach useful for treat- 
ing white woolens, silks and other fine 


fabrics consists of: 


Neutral soap 0.5 lb 
Modified soda 0.5 oz 
Sodium perborate 1.0 oz 
Water 5. gal 
Soak the goods for a few hours at a 
temperature not over 100° F. to get 


the bleaching effect. G. Leffiingwell 
and M. A. Lesser. Rayon Textile Mo. 
25, 188 (1944). 
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WE SELL BY THE POUND OR BY THE TON 





e OIL SASSAFRAS BRAZIL 
e OIL SASSAFRAS U.S.P. 


e IMITATION SASSAFRAS 


Samples and Prices on Request 


P. R. DREYER INC. 


119 WEST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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SOAP IN MEDICINE 
(From Page 32) 





made by melting hard soap and casting 


it in suitable molds. Such mosquito 


sticks are also good for relieving irri- 


tating fly bites. 
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pounds of olive foots were brought 
into the United States. That figure 
represented something of a drop from 
the five year (1935-40) high of 28,- 
180,000 pounds, recorded in 1939. 
Unle$s some rapid improvement 
in the situation on olive oil imports 
takes place within the very near future, 
then, it is possible that the manufacture 
of soaps based substantially on olive 
be discontinued. 
Other soaps using smaller percentages 


oil may have to 
of olive oil, which, naturally have had 
to be cut, may not use any. And, final- 
ly, the use of olive foots soaps in the 
textile industry may have to give way 
to the ever-growing trend toward syn- 
thetic detergents, which in quality and 
volume, have been growing in the last 


ten to fifteen years. 
—-_ @ 


Ester Interchange 

Ester interchange — reaction 
between an ester and an alcohol—as 
applied to triglycerides gives promise 
of becoming commercially important. 
In such case substantial quantities of 
glycerine might be added to present 
sources of supply. H. J. Wright, J 
B. Segur, H. V. Clark, $. K. Coburn, 
E. E. Langdon and R. N. DuPuis. 
Oil & Soap 21, 145-8 (1944). 





OLIVE OIL OUTLOOK 
(From Page 37) 


HOUSEHOLD DEODORANTS 
(From Page 35) 





soaps in the first quarter of 1944, 
which represents a further decline from 
the 1,049,000 pound figure for the 
final quarter of 1944. Indications are 
that use of olive oil in 1944, will prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of around 
three and a quarter to three and a half 
million pounds, or even less, since in 
the first quarter of 1943, 1,160,000 
million pounds of olive foots were used. 

Stocks, too, naturally are de- 
clining and have slipped from 13.3 mil- 
lion pounds (olive foots) on Mar. 31, 
1942 to 4.4 million pounds on Mar. 
31, 1944. The drop has been sustained 
in the two year period, stocks being 
9.6 million pounds on Mar. 31, 1943, 
4.9 million pounds on Jan. 31, 1944, 
and 4.6 million pounds on Feb. 29, 
1944, 

There are no figures for imports 
since 1940, the last year before we 
when 24,480,000 


entered the war, 
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was unheard of before in merchandis- 
ing circles. It plays a large part in the 
reasons why household deodo rants 
starting practically from scratch have 
grown so rapidly into a two-to-three 
million dollar retail volume annually. 
The fact that other merchandise was 
in short supply, of course, enters into 
the meteoric success of the sale of 
these new products. 

What the future market may 
be, it is, of course, too early to state 
accurately as yet. While it is likely 
they will continue to climb in sales 
and popularity, there may be a recession 
following an initial and spectacular 
climb in sales. In some cases, of course, 
breathless with 
claims are overstated. This and climb- 


success, advertising 
ing on the bandwagon of success by 
imitation products are two evils which 
the manufacturers of household de- 
odorants must be prepared to face. 
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The use of HI-TOX 
20 in your fly and cattle 
sprays means a safe arrival at 
these cardinal requisites of a 
quality product—Effectiveness, 
Economy and Long-Lasting 


Power. MORTICIDE will bring 
the same essentials to your 
bed-bug spray. Write our 
representative nearest your 
office for samples, prices and 
other detailed information. 


Associated Chemists, Inc. 








1906 N. HALSTED STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN OFFICE: Velsor Wright Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
TEXAS OFFICE: The Carroll Company, 1323 Wall Street, Dallas, Texas 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICES: Marshall Dill, 2465 Porter St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
Marshall Dill, 26-28-30 Bluxome St., San Francisco, Cal. 




























“The Best (Fly Spray) Deodorizer 
I Have Ever Used” 


These are unsolicited words-of praise, and truly descriptive of PER- 
FUME OIL SWEETGRASS M M & R. Back of the wide acceptance 
of this two-purpose perfume oil are these provable facts: — 


SWEETGRASS M M & R permanently masks the undesirable 
odors of fly spray ingredients. 


SWEETGRASS M M & R does more than deodorize, for it 
imparts an end odor of exceptional character . . . the whole- 
some fragrance of new-mown hay. 



















And yet, for all of its effectiveness in the dual role of deodorizing 
and perfuming, SWEETGRASS M M & R is one of the most in- 
expensive spray perfumes, because the price per pound is low and 
its concentration of odor high. In short, you get more gallons of 
completely deodorized and delightfully perfumed spray at less cost 
with SWEETGRASS M M & R. 


w M M & R invites you to send a pint or two of your unperfumed 
a a spray and a notation regarding its contents. After you have tested 
f- the returned samples, you'll echo the words, “The best deodorizer 
4 I have ever used.” 


PERFUME OIL 


SWEETGRASS MM<«R 


The Fly Spray Deodorant with the Refreshing Fragrance of 
NEW-MOWN HAY 






Maows Musee Renun 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES — Son Froncisco: BRAUN, KNECHT, HEIMANN CO. @ Los Angeles: BRAUN CORP. 
Seattle, Portiond, Spokone: VAN WATERS G& ROGERS, INC. @ CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO 
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It’s a whole lot later than 
some people realize 


@ Just step into a store today and look at the fine prod- 
ucts on display. 

Glass is here, there and everywhere—more and more 
of it every time you go back. 

Adding eye-appeal to brand acceptance makes a sales 
team that is hard to beat. 

War has only speeded up the swing to glass. And 
what is being learned now about the sales appeal of fine 
products in glass containers is going to be a powerful 
sales weapon in peacetime competition. 

Eye-appeal added to brand-appeal is establishing 
famous brands more firmly in housewives minds. 

Don’t let competition get too far ahead in selling by 
sight. It won’t slow down when peace comes. As one 
of the leading makers of glass containers in the world, 
we are interested in glass being used 
where glass serves best . . . where eye- 
appeal is buy-appeal. If you wish to 
master future markets, use the help of 
master salesmen, Duraglas Containers. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








CUSTOMER SERVICE 


1. America’s most completely equipped container re- 
search laboratories—located at Toledo, Ohio and San 
Francisco, California. 

2. The “‘know how” resulting from more products 
going to market in Duraglas containers than in any 
other brand of glass. 

3. Twenty strategically located plants with the most 
modern production facilities. 


4. Duraglas Customer Service from the production 
line to the consumer’s mind. Quality Control... 
Packaging Research . . . Merchandising and Sales 
Promotion . .. National Advertising in leading maga- 
zines reaching millions of men and women. . . “‘Broad- 
way Matinee,”’ com- 
plete Columbia Coast 
to Coast Network— 
Five times a week— 


7 
- All designed to 
help you sell your 


products in Dura- 
glas containers. 
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“Mold-Like” Formation On Stored Frozen 
Fruits Not Caused By Contamination 


The white, fondant-like material which 
sometimes forms on the surface of the pack 
during the storage of frozen fruits, is made 
up primarily of sucrose, according to gov- 
ernment researchers. 

Those mold-like white patches, especially 
noticeable on fruits or berries of a deep red 
color, and which tend to increase in size as 
the storage period lengthens, were recently 
analyzed by Western Regional Research 
Laboratory operated by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

Purpose of the research was to assist 
packers of frozen fruits to answer the criti- 
cisms of consumers, who have tended to 
suspect contamination. 

The white growth has presented this 
problem most acutely to packers of (1) such 
fruits as unpitted sweet cherries with rela- 
tively little juice to dilute the sugar solu- 
tion or syrup, (2) fruits with high original 
concentrations of sucrose, syrup or added 
sugar, and (3) fruits stored at relatively 
low sub-freezing temperatures. Frequently 
evident at 0°F. or below, the white patches 
rarely form at 15°F., but are more common 
where the containers permit a gradual de- 
hydration, and where storage temperatures 
fluctuate. 





Tests were made on typical formations 
arising during the freezing and storage of 
commercial frozen strawberries packed with 
sugar in paper cup containers. 

To detect levulose, the material was ex- 
tracted with 95% alcohol (saturated with 
sucrose) and tested with Seliwanoff’s re- 
agent. Reaction was only slightly positive. 
A further check, with the Jackson-Mathews 
Modification of Nyn’s Selective Method, in- 
dicated only traces of this sugar. 

However, the determination of the re- 
ducing sugars before and after inversion, 
by the Munson and Walker General Method 
revealed 82.3% sucrose, 4.71% reducing 
sugars (dextrose) with the remainder con- 
sisting of water and traces of unidentified 
substances. Microscopic examination also 
revealed small crystals resembling fine crys- 
tals of sucrose. 

Researchers conclude that the fondant- 
like material is primarily due to crvstalliza- 
tion of sucrose from the pack; and that its 
“mold-like” appearance is in all probability 
due to the slow speed of crystallization in 
fluenced by conditions not yet clearly under- 
stood. 685 








New Synthetic Detergent 


A synthetic detergent has just been devel- 
oped for use as an ingredient in an all-pur- 
pose soap supplied to the Armed Forces. It 
is a sodium salt of sulfonic acid derivatives 
of aliphatic and alicyclic hydrocarbons. 
Mixed with other soap constituents in about 
a proportion of one to two, it gives an all- 
purpose detergent that will remove dirt, oil 
and grease in any kind of water, salt or 
fresh, cold or hot, hard or soft. After the 
war, variations of this formula will be avail- 
able in products for household use. 686 


Agricultural Insecticide 


A new agricultural insecticide has been 
under recent test and it is indicated that 
by its use it is possible to increase potato 
yield by as much as 25 to 100 bushels per 
acre. The product is also said to be effective 
on tomatoes, celery and fruit. In applica- 
tion, it is sprayed on the ground from which 
it is absorbed by the plants, building up 
their resistance both to insect and fun- 
gus attacks. The new product has as its 
active ingredient, diethylene-sodium-bisdi- 
thiocarbamate. 687 





18 | 


Oil-Reduced Red Lead Paint 


Government restrictions on the sale oi 
straight linseed oil and on the manufacture 
of structural metal finishes containing more 
than 3.75 pounds of oil per gallon have made 
it necessary for users of metal protective 
paint to revise the mixing formulas they 
have long been accustomed to follow when 
thinning paste or dry red lead, as well as 
the specifications employed when purchas- 
ing ready-mixed pure red lead paint. An 
article is available as to how these formulas 
and specifications may be modified to insure 
the procurement of paint not only conform- 
ing to the objectives of the government's 
oil conservation program, but also retains 
good brushability, adhesion, durability and 
other desirable pure red lead paint qualities. 

88 


Sweet Clover Chemical 


A strange preparation, found in spoiled 
sweet clover, is named as a possible material 
for checking thrombophlebitis, a distressing 
complication which sometimes follows sur- 
gery, infection or a prolonged illness. As a 
pre-operative chemical, it has been clinically 
administered with striking results to 624 
patients. Its true test comes in the action 
upon the circulation proper. 689 
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Glycerine As Food 
Preservative 


Indicative of the value of glycerine as a 
preservative in food processing is a recipe 
for “Tropical Lemon Pudding” given by a 
national trade paper. It is stated that this 
product, in which glycerine is an important 
ingredient, “should keep for as long as two 
years in good condition”. 690 


Ammoniated Beet Pulp 


Beet pulp treated with ammonia has been 
used as a feed for calves with satisfactory 
results. Calves fed this as the sole source of 
nitrogen were all accepted by government 
inspectors when slaughtered in a regular 
commercial establishment. 691 


Vegetable Oil Preserves 


The addition of small amounts, up to 10 
percent, of vegetable oil to an animal short- 
ening such as lard, will improve the keeping 
quality because of the naturally occurring 
antioxidants of the vegetable oil. Small 
quantities of animal fats have been added to 
the vegetable shorienings to improve flavor 
or consistency. From a commercial stand- 
point, at the present time, it is particularly 
advantageous to use the animal base blend. 
The common vegetable oils, cottonseed, 
corn and soybean. as well as wheat germ 
oil. are most desirable for this purpose. 692 
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THE ARISTOCRAT of packaging—the Can— 
is grateful to the other packaging materi- 
als for their ready assistance in helping 
get civilian goods to market... while the 
Can itseif has been enlisted for multiple 
war services. 

King Can trusts that wartime research 
on canning will lead to more durable, 
lower-cost packaging for. those peacetime 
goods which should have the convenience, 
protection, disposability and other quali 
ties that the Can can best provide. 
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Glutenous Grain 


A new kind of grain, a variety of Chinese 
is being processed for such uses as 
box, paper tubes, gums and liquid 
glues, paper coating and calendar work, 
aminating adhesives and other commercial 
applications. Its gels are long and gummy, 
remain in fluid condition and do not tend 
to revert to paste. 693 


corn, 
paper 


Cherry Processing 

When sugar is incorporated into cherries 
hy a slow osmosis at very low temperatures, 
the natural color, flavor and texture are 
After removal from cold storage 
the sealed containers are heated rapidly to 
present development of undesirable flavors 
action. 694 


preserved, 


by enzymic 


V — Vegetables 

\ number of new varieties of early ripen 
ing fruits and vegetables have been de- 
veloped by the experiment stations to ex- 
tend the canning season in our northern 
Particularly valuable have been early 
Michigan and New 


states. 
tomatoes produced in 
Hampshire. and several strains of corn 
grown last year in Maine. But the surprise 
has been a tomato developed to meet the 
needs of the short growine season in North 
Dakota. This also flourishes under sub- 
tropical conditions and is _ providing 
Hawaiian growers with a productive tomato. 
The ma atter-of- fact re port, does not say who 
ever thought of trying it’there. 695 


Combine Rice 


Rice has been added to the list of foods 
harvested by combine, instead of by the 
use of binders and threshers. The change 
cuts the number of men required from 30 or 
10 down to a crew of eight for 20,000 barrels 
of rice. The difficulty in using combines has 
heen due to the high moisture content of 
the rice at harvest time, with resultant 
trouble in storage and loss of milling qual- 
itv. The problem has heen solved by the 
development of simple farm unit drvers for 
treating the combined rice before storage. 


696 


Flavor Retention 


Volatile flavor-giving materials of coffee, 
lost in the roasting process. can be 
preserved by a series of treating and roast- 
ing steps which particularly avoid oxidation. 
as well as loss of essential oils. The coffee 
is treated in a sealed container, first unde 
reduced pressure at relatively low tem 
perature to remove occluded oxygen, air 
and moisture, and then at the usual roast- 
ing temperature under an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide at normal pressure. The im 
provement will he maintained for two or 
three weeks without special protection, but 
the best flavor can be maintained indefinitely 
only by vacuum packing. 697 
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Technical Topics 


NEOSTIGMINE—Has been found advan 
tageous in the treatment of rheumatic arth- 
ritis through its action of relaxing muscle 
spasm. A report of investigations revealed 
that the drug had no demonstrable effect 
on pain produced by joint lesions; both ac 
tive and passive motion in the affected joints 


is more easily carried out with less pain. 698 


ANHYDROUS — Hydrogen chloride in 
anhydrous form is produced by simplified 
processes described in two recent American 
patents. In one method, aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid is contacted in a vertical tower 
with lump calcium chloride, with the 
anhydrous gas being removed from the top 
of the tower. In the other patent, the 
anhydrous material is liberated from solu- 
tions of commercial hydrochloric acid by 
the action of chlorosulphonic acid. 699 


Disecondary diamines of 
production of syn 


DIAMINES 
sufficient purity for the 
thetic fibers can be obtained in good yield, 
according to a recent lnited States patent. 
The method, based on derivation from or- 
ganic dihalides, is claimed te make avail- 
able certain diamines not heretofore manu- 
factured, and others in much better vield and 
purity than heretefore possible. Improved 
types of fibers of the linear polyamide type 
may from the basic materials, it 
is pointed out, 700 


result new 


— Ethylene 
suitable for retarding 
having a_high- 
investigations in 
gas, at a 


“BIN-BLURN” RETARDANT 
gas has been found 
“bin-burning” of wheat 
moisture content, in recent 
a grain-belt college. The 
centration of approximately one part in 
10,000 of air in the storage bin, was blown 
in while the wheat was being stored. Wheat 
so treated maintained a temperature below 
103° F. for davs. while untreated 
wheat stored at the same time reached a 
temperature of 110° F. and was damaged 
considerably. 701 


con- 


several 


OIL LOSS REDUCED—Ammonia treat- 
ment of cottonseed prior to storage has been 
found valuable in reducing the loss of oil in 
damp cottonseed, caused by the formation of 
excessive amounts of free fatty acids. The 
treatment, developed by agricultural chem- 
ists. offers the possibility of extending the 
cottonseed crushing period into the rainy 
season of late autumn and early winter. 702 


AVOID “OFF” FLAVOR—Ethy] gallate. 
dihydroxynaphthalene, and guaiacum resin 
incorporated into dried pork in small 
amounts have been found useful in retarding 
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the development of “off” flavors due to 
oxidation of the fat, when the meat is stored 


in non-airtight containers. 703 


Sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose — is being offered in 
experimental quantities as a_ potential 
emulsifying agent and stabilizer. Suggested 
applications are for thickening textile print 
ing pastes, to emulsify emulsion paints and 
lacquers and to provide a protective colluid 
for oil-in-water It is supplied 

a white. granular powder, 
readily or dispersible 


EMULSI-STABILIZER 


now 


emulsions 
tasteless 
in water. 

704 
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and soluble 


WOOL PROCESS—Carbon dioxide in 
solid form and sodium hypochlorite are em- 
ployed ina process developed to reduce the 
tendency of wool and fabrics to felt 
and shrink, described in a recent British 
patent. Treated material, it is claimed, in 
addition to having good anti-felting proper- 
ties and color, is remarkably free from de- 
graded fibers and shows excellent uniformity 
of treatment. 705 


wool 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR FRUITS 

(n interesting use of soap in connection 
with the conservation of our nation’s food 
supply is evidenced in a recent patent 
which suggests a method for preventing the 
formation of insoluble soaps on the fruits 
in areas where only hard water is available. 
This improvement consists of dissolving 
sufficient sodium hexametaphosphate in the 
soap-containing emulsion of waxy material 
to prevent the precinitation of insoluble 


soaps when protectively treating fresh fruit. 
706 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
50 WEST 50TH STREET 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





WHY IS IT TO 
OUR ADVANTAGE TO 
BUY CLOSURES AS WELL AS 
CONTAINERS FROM YOU, 
MR.PORTER ? 


SAVE TIME, 
TROUBLE ANO 
MONEY 


Your packaging problems are simplified when you rely on Anchor J. Me PORTER, one of Anchor Hocking’s ablest 
. . and most popular men, has been a member of the 


Hocking for your complete package. You obtain access to matchless Ancher Meching femily far $8 yours. 
service fac ilities—pae kaging experts with years of expe rience: 

Experimental and Research ‘Laboratorie ‘s; an Engineering Depart- 

ment to help you with packaging-line problems. You deal with a 

stable organization known to stand behind its products. Plants 

throughout the country facilitate prompt service and supply . And 

the completeness of the Anchor Hocking line makes easier 

for you to find the right container and closure for your today 

light, strong standardized glass containers that resist production 

shocks ...metal and plastic closures that protect your products 

from evaporation and deterioration until entirely used up. In KING 
short, Anchor Hocking coordinated service means carefree, profit- 
able packaging operations. 








‘Meet Corliss Archer’ every Thursday Evening, entire coast-to-coast network CBS 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION LANCASTER, OHIO 
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HEMICAL MANUFACTURING a 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Our men are leaving these shores with the best equipment 
that American ingenuity can devise. With them goes 
substantial quantities of Pyrethrum to protect them to the 
utmost against vermin and disease. 


— 


The availability of Pyrethrum at home is necessarily 

restricted, but when our boys come home and natural 

Pyrethrum is recalled from malarial patrol, then will begin a =e eo 
e i LARIFIE 

the production of Pyrethrum products for domestic con- 

: . : ; a YRETHRU 

sumption. For with normal supplies of natural Pyrethrum NCENTRAT 

again available the knowledge we have gained in the war- cone . 

time production of Prentiss Clarified Pyrethrum Concen- e 

trates will serve to give you an even better product in the RED SQUILL 

POWDER 


FS Oe ES teem ae 
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E 


future. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 
RED SQUILL POWDER FOR RATS 
FORTIFIED »« ACTIVATED .« STANDARDIZED 


SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE TODAY 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. p 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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@ Sad to relate, the odds are on the skunk to overpower the per- 
fume of the rose. But in your spray neither the odor of the killing 
agent nor the perfume that administers the lethal dose, should 
hold the spotlight. Our proficient perfume-chemists have this in- 
tricate job solved to perfection. 


Just send us a gallon of your spray 
unperfumed — we'd like to show you, 
gratis, what we mean by ‘‘solved to 
perfection."’ 


vAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER inc. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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About GNB-A-DDT 


A few months more... 


will make a tremendous difference to producer and consumer in the manner 
of handling and applying Neocids* and Gesarols* (compositions made from 
GNB-A—DDT™* ). 


The delay, in making the products available for civilian use, which follows 
the great demands of the armed forces is being used profitably in research, 


and is sure to result to the advantage of both producers and consumers. 


In the meantime, production forges ahead rapidly to bring. us closer to 
meeting the demands projected by the armed forces for which this amazing 


discovery by Geigy has resulted in a major weapon. 
Geigy urges patience until these military needs are met. 


Remember 10 lbs. of GNB-A—DDT protects 800 soldiers for one month against 
the dread typhus. 


Vote Insecticidal compositions 


GEIGY COMPANY INC. 


MAIN OFFICE: 








In Great Britain 
The Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
National Buildings 
Parsonage, Manchester 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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NH inseet dust kills fleas and lice on 
DOGS - CATS - FOXES 


We have been urging you to investigate the possibilities offered 
by NH for work against roaches, bed bugs, ants and silverfish, but 
here’s another important use for NH Insect Dust that should prove 
extremely interesting to packagers of flea powders. 


After much experimental work with NH we have found it to be 
highly effective in killing fleas, biting and sucking lice, and their 
eggs, on dogs, cats and foxes. NH also proves easy and pleasant 
to use and is non-irritating and safe for use on animals. 


NH is a stable product and you have no “shelf life” to worry about. 


lf you package a product for killing Heas and 
lice on animals, or are otherwise interested in 
their control, it will pay you to investigate 
NH today. We will gladly send you samples. 


JOHN POWELL & Co., INC. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
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Still Your BEST Source / 


rf? SOLVAY 


J-007. = 


tank 


LIQUID 


AUSTIC POTASH 





















SOLVAY SALES 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Man 


40 Rector Street 





Cleveland 
Detroit 


Boston 
Charlotte 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


ufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


* LESS WATER IMPURITY 


SOLVAY is still your best source for LIQUID CAUSTIC 
POTASH with a KOH content of approximately 50%. 

Quality-minded Potash soap manufacturers get these EXTRA 
quality advantages when they specify SOLVAY—~more Potash, 
less water... less iron... less turbidity ... less water impurity. 

More than 60 years of the highest standards of purity and uni- 
formity are your assurance of dependable EXTRA quality advan- 
tages, an important fact to be considered these days. 

Get MORE for your money! —specify SOLVAY 49-50% Liquid 
CAUSTIC POTASH. Prompt shipments in tank cars. Also avail- 
able in returnable drums standardized at 45% KOH. 


SOLVAY Caustic Potash in SOLID, FLAKE and GROUND — in convenient size containers. 


CORPORATION 


New York 6, N. Y. 





Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 
Syracuse 


New Orleans 
New York 
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* MORE POTASH=<LESS WATER 
* LESS IRON=<—LESS TURBIDITY 
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In household and in livestock sprays 
POWER—SPEED—ADAPTABILITY are 
the factors that add up to produce total 
effectiveness. The VELSICOLS possess 
these characteristics in full measure. They 
have the power that will yield kills far 
superior to the minimum requirements rec- 
ognized as AA by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. They impart long 
lasting repellency, speedy knockdown with 
especially low recovery of moribund flies 
over a 48 hour period, and the adaptabil- 
ity that gives them unlimited usefulness as 
the active components of your insecticides. 


You can depend upon the performance 





Velsicol AR-50 and AR-60 


ASSURE YOUR SPRAYS 





A WIDE VA 


of the VELSICOLS, on their uniformity, 
they are subject to constant biological as- 
say, and their stability under all climatic 
conditions and in all types of containers. 
Now used by the most exacting manufac- 
turers, the amplified power and velocity 
which the VELSICOLS will afford your 
blends make them indispensable wherever 
superior performance is desired. 
Samples, formulations, and physical 


specifications will be furnished on request. 


VELSICOL 
<orporaticon 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 EAST PEARSON STREET, CHICAGO 
ones 


PLANT: MARSHALL. ILLINOIS 
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It means s(pall town folks gossiping on a 

bench in fint of the corner drug store. 

It means cRildren playing unafraid. It 

means men v@prkhing in the fields, It means 

swinging dow§ Fifth Avenue when you’re 

home on youmfifst leave. It means long 

hours spent i \jpur laboratory control 

work. It means§putting Army and Navy 

orders first. It Myeans working together; 

living together inunity ; establishing peace 

and understanding. It means that if one of 

us had failed the “E” would have been an 

“F.” It means that pat on the back you 

never forget. It means that we’ve found 3 

a name for our laboratory that we hope to Pi PRO 
live up to; a name like boys in the air force a 
use on their planes; we’ve proudly named impo 
our lab., “E for Excellence.” ‘ ee 
eneu 
mone 


Juild lt gaa \ tt 


President 


COLE LABORATORIES 


23rd St. and 37th Ave. « Long Island City, N. Y. pure, 


thins 


Weaker 
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*_..tttook CHEMISTRY 
to realize the nation’s wealth 






American manufacturers once relied on imported camphor, an 
essential ingredient in many important products of industry. 
When war cut off these imports, however, the domestic synthesis 
of camphor was greatly enhanced by a substance which Hercules’ 
chemists produced from wood turpentine . . . Alpha-pinene. This 
is just one example among hundreds of how Hercules research has 
helped bring to light the hidden wealth of our natural resources.” 












DAVID DIETZ, Seience Editor of Scripps-lHoward Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prive Winner 
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WASHING WOOL —saving time. GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting 


Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30% of agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 













PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- 
r tamination by flies and other insect 
speeding the production drive by 


germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated 

.a job now handled by a terpene 
chemical product. Thanite*, the 
modern toxic agent used in spravs, is 
in great demand. 


the time required for scouring and 
processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- 
tine agent. lowering surface tension, 
emulsifying dirt and grease, produc- 
ing fluffier. cleaner wool. helps get 
the most out of our wartime supply. 


making it easier for alkaline baths to 
replace solvent baths for cleaning 
metals. Effective in both strong and 
weak alkaline baths. it has no harm- 
ful chemical action on soft metals. 


















LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount 
of Hercules’ amazing new prod- 
uct. Stabinol*, when properly 
mixed with the top few inches 
of soil. and then compacted. 
makes acompletely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
sides paints, there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
Hercules produces the finest clear. 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
weakening its color. helps drv it fast. 








961 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 






HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


2 ATE *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. NI-42 
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The 
ICE CREAM 


data about the market in the dairy industries; 2, help your 


in handling your products. 


505 W. Cherry Street 
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Any fish can float downstream, but it takes a live one to swim 
up! Any manufacturer of insecticides and cattle sprays can 
sell in today’s market. 


Are YOU taking the exercises and eating the nourishing foods 
today, to furnish the strength you will need for post war 
competitive selling? 


“Exercises” and “nourishing foods” may mean investigating 
and deciding upon markets, and picking those which offer the 
largest and best sales possibilities. They certainly mean cul- 
tivating selected markets NOW to prevent accumulation of 
stocks and to keep things moving when movement may be vital 
to your business. 








They certainly mean ADVERTISING to selected markets so 
they will be acquainted with you; and they may include 
personal acquaintanceship with new sales outlets. 


It is our business to: 1, help you select markets by furnishing 


Company, by publishing its advertisements in the leading 


dairy papers, to become recognized, and 3. to introduce you 


to sales outlets, dealers, jobbers. etc.. who can be interested 


Why not write for information about these services TODAY ? 
No obligation. no pressure, no cost. 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


“MILK QM 


DEALER “uy 
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USE 


DETHDIET 


RED SQUILL 
FOR RATS 











R.. Sour_t — Detrupiet BRAND— is FOUR TIMES MORE POTENT than the 


Red Squill generally available in recent years. 

The material we now provide not only meets the standard established 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior, but 
actual reports from the field confirm the striking toxicity of this newly 
developed Red Squill. 

The present rat control campaign has a wide appeal on the basis of 


public health...should you not share in this sales opportunity ? 


5. B. PENICR & COMPANY 


50 Church St.. New York 7. N. Y. © Telephone: COrtlandt 7-1970 


735 West Division St., Chicago 10, Il. * Telephone: MOHawk 5651 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS...-FOR VICTORY 
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3p-On Giloor Treatments 


ZIP-ON Rubless 
FLOOR WAX 


An especially high-grade emulsion wax for the trade. . . de- 
signed for easy and fast application ... giving high gloss... 
unusually water resistant... maximum non-skid properties... will 
not jell or become pasty in storage ... gives a durable and attrac- 
tive finish . . . can be sold to industrial and institutional custom- 
ers with full confidence ... write us for sample and prices... 


* . . 


Our full line of floor-treatments also includes paste and liquid 
solvent waxes, floor sealers, gym finishes, etc., as well as metal 
and furniture polishes... we specialize in bulk and private brand 


products for the trade. 


SHAWMUT SPECIALTY CO. 


313 CENTRE STREET BOSTON 30, MASS. 
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Faced by the ever-increasing shortage of alcohol... 
many a manufacturer has solved this problem readily 
by using water-soluble perfumes—AQUAROMES. Felton 
AQUAROMES are delightful perfumes, completely sol- 
uble in water... without the slightest trace of oil film 


royal Coltloflal-<t-m Colt Mm ol-Mol(-Yol t-te oN minl-lim-laeliloliih Am ioled. 


Send for samples today 

















A BIG Market of BIG Consumers... 


The institutional market as a whole totals 914 


billion dollars. It includes all types of mainte- 
nance supplies which are used in mass feeding 
and mass housing operations. Those who are 
responsible for the major purchases in this 
market, are the readers of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine. These are the buyers by whom this 
91% billion dollars will be spent. 


These are the men and women who depend upon 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine for authoritative 
assistance in solving their immediate and post- 
war problems . . or product information they 
must have in directing their planning and 
buying on a practical and sound basis. 


Manufacturers of soaps, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, floor treatment materials, cleaning com- 
pounds and other similar products who are 
now advertising to this huge market through 


BILLION 
DOLLAR 


\Mass Feeding 


Mass Housing 


MARKET 








Here are the major divisions which 
make up your mass feeding and 
mass housing market. Each month 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches 
the following big consumers: 


HOTELS 
HOSPITALS 
SCHOOLS 
RESTAURANTS 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 
COLLEGES 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
YMCA's and YWCA's 
RAILWAY SYSTEMS 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 











and for the duration of the war— 
in addition to its regular circulation, 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine is being sent 
to buyers and specifiers of mass hous- 
ing and mass feeding products for 
those directly engaged in the war effort. 




















INSTITUTIONS Magazine are using the most 
effective and most economical means of 
approaching these big consumer buyers. These 
manufacturers are not only enjoying the 
immediate benefits of this market . . . they 
are also building for themselves a preferred 
position among institutional managements in 
the post-war period. 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publica- 


tion through which you can reach all related 
divisions of the institutional field. If your 
present or contemplated products have an 
application to this field, your advertising 
messages in the columns of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine will gain for them the kind of 
acceptance they must have to share in the 
91% billion dollar institutional market. 











types of institutions. 


Con. sult Yo ur A D VER TISING A GENCY To determine the size and extent of the post-war market in the 


institutional field, INSTITUTIONS Magazine has conducted a survey among over 50,000 hotels, hospitals, schools, colleges, restaurants and other 
The findings of this survey—which have been presented in booklet form—are of special interest to all manufacturers 
now serving or planning to serve this field. To obtain details on this survey, or for information on the application of your products to the mass 
feeding and mass housing market, consult your advertising agency or write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 
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- CHICAGO 16, ILL 
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Refined Balsams, 


Odor Neutralizers 


E § Under the LABEL, SEAL AND GUARANTEE 


of MM & Rare a host of Essential Oils and 





Related Products in daily use by the Soap and Allied 
Industries to perfume and deodorize soaps of all kinds, sprays, 
insecticides, para blocks and other specialty items. 


Our analytical department is at your service. 


M M & R repeats an oft-mentioned 
slogan—"If your problem is how 
little instead of how much you can 
spend for perfuming or deodorizing, 
M M & R can be of service to you.” 


AN Masnus, Mase s Revwaro, ine. 


ALI [¥ ESSE! 


16 DESBROSSES STREET — YORK CITY « oi NORTH | LA SALLE STREET, YJ 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES—San Francisco: BRAUN, KNECHT, HEIMANN CO = Los Angeles: BRAUN CORP. 
Seattle, Fortiand, Spokane: VAN WATERS G ROGERS, INC. e Canada: RICHARDSON ACENCIES, LTD. Toronto 
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SANITARY PRODUCT 








A SECTION OF SOAP 


Official Publication 
National Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


, largest group of insecticide 
and disinfectant manufacturers ever to con- 
gregate in one place,—some 400 all told,— 
gathered last month at the 30th annual mid- 
year meeting of the National Association of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers at 
Chicago. The fund of information of wide 
value to the country and the war effort 
which was placed before the meeting very 
definitely justified in our opinion the worth 
of gathering even under present conditions. 
That the industry stands at the crossroads 
in the midst of a world war, not knowing 
for certain which way next to turn, either 
to aid the war or to insure its own future, 
seems to be apparent. Toa great extent, this 
may account for the large attendance. The 
results of the meeting, we feel, can do much 
toward coordinating the work of the indus- 
try in months to come and in aiding its 
leaders in choosing the paths which they 
must follow. 


D 
Dy 


1 spite of the fact that for several 
months past we have published the informa- 
tion that vo DDT is at present available for 
civilian uses, we continue to receive letters 
from all over the country as to where the 
product may be bought. Accordingly, we 
repeat what we have said before that except 
for small experimental quantities of DDT, 
none of this new insecticide material is avail- 
able for the manufacture of products for 
civilian uses. All production is allocated by 
WPB and is going wholly for the manufac- 
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ture of insecticides for the armed forces. A 
limited quantity of DDT may be made 
available later, after production has been 
further increased, for certain agricultural 
insecticide purposes, but this is as yet not 
a certainty. To obtain small quantities even 
for research work, the WPB must be con- 
sulted as long as the product remains under 
present rigid government control. 


g&> 


re various state agricultural ex- 
periment stations throughout the country, 
we owe an apology. With no intention to 
slight the wide and productive research of 
many state institutions in the field of insect 
control, we said in the June issue that“... 
the war has merely brought to a quicker 
head the results of much research which has 
been carried on quietly for years both by 
private enterprise and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture.”’ Justly, we have been taken 
to task by none other than Professor J. J. 
Davis at Purdue University who is well 
known to many in the field of insect control. 
Dr. Davis reminds us that a large part of 
the nation’s research is carried on at state 
institutions and that research foundations 
are numerous at these institutions. The rec- 
ord supports Dr. Davis. Accordingly, we 
must admit our error of omission and tender 
our apologies to the officials and workers of 
every agricultural experiment station,— 
and to Dr. Davis for unintentionally step- 
ping on his pet corn. 
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IGHLIGHTING the 30th 

mid-year meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Insecti- 
cide and Disinfectant Manufacturers in 
Chicago, June 12 and 13, was a spirited 
debate on “Aerosols vs. Spray-type In- 
secticides” which will be long remem- 
bered. Discussion of DDT, post-war 
sprayers and marketing prospects, scien- 
tific papers, committee reports and 
other program features provided an 
array of valuable material which made 
the meeting at Edgewater Beach Hotel 
one that prov ed extremely profitable to 
the 400 members and guests in at- 
tendance. 

Opening Monday’s symposium 
on aerosols vs. oil spray insecticides, 
Dr. Lyle D. Goodhue, U.S.D.A. scien- 
tist, W ho had a leading part in develop- 
ment of these liquefied gas insecticides, 
raised the question “Are aerosols effec- 
tive?” They are, he declared, or they 
would not be so widely used. Explain- 
ing the procedure used in making com- 
parisons of the two types of insecti- 
cides, he stated that it was not expected 
that aerosols would test better than oil 
sprays on brief exposure, “but it came 
out that way.” A major portion of the 
aerosol effect, he said, is gathered in the 
first minute or two, and increased ex- 
posure does not add substantially to the 
knockdown. This he demonstrated by 
a table of figures on knockdown and 
kill in relation to time, which bore out 
his claims. 

One of aerosol’s greatest advan- 
tages, Dr. Goodhue asserted, is its ease 
of operation. Surveying its field of use- 
fulness, he declared that aerosols are a 
“military success,” used chiefly in the 
South Pacific. They are good, he said, 
for household use and for agricultural 
purposes, such as in dairies, also in field 
crops where an aerosol of larger droplet 
size has been found successful in pest 


control operations. Being highly effica- 


Aerosols and DD in 
D. M. Meets., 


cious in confined spaces, aerosols are 
proving valuable in greenhouses and 
are being used to spray plant hormones 
on such crops as tomatoes. He also re- 
ferred to possibilities for applying ger- 


micides and fungicides in aerosol form. 


Raising the question of whether 
these insecticides are a luxury, “which 
only Uncle Sam can afford,” or whether 
they will find further utilization after 
the war, W. W. Rhodes of Kinetic 
Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Dela., de- 
clared aerosols are “the answer to a 
lazy man’s dream.” With an aerosol 
bomb, he said, “‘a man can kill flies and 
mosquitoes without putting down his 
evening paper.” More seriously, he ex- 
amined manufacturing costs and ven- 
tured the opinion that the post-war cost 
of a 1-lb. returnable container might 
range from $1.25 to $1.45. Manufac- 
turing costs would vary but consumers 
might be able to get the gadget for $2, 
he contended. At today’s price for oil 
sprays of around 49 cents per quart, 
and $1.49 per gallon, aerosols, he as- 
serted, would prove less than half as 
expensive as oil sprays on a performance 
basis. Aerosol containers can be re- 
filled and would last indefinitely, he as- 
serted. Capital for launching an aerosol 


plant might run to $50,000 or $75,000. 


Answering the question “Can 
the aerosol be used as effectively as an 
oil spray?” Mr. Rhodes said “It surely 
can.” But to the question “Will the 
consumer effect the saving?” he re- 
sponded “Certainly not.” 

To secure the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Explosives for transport in in- 
terstate commerce he said the present 
aerosol bomb would have to be modi- 
fied slightly to meet certain specifica- 
tions. He recommended that the N.A. 
I.D.M. adopt the position that “the 


public must not be injured physically 
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about costs. I am told that the pres- 


nor defrauded financially” by the new 
development. 

Upholding the argument for oil 
spray insecticides, N. J. Gothard of Sin- 
clair Refining Co., East Chicago, Ind., 
ind vice president of N.A.I.D.M., con- 
ceded that “we cannot afford to over- 
look the post-war possibilities of aero- 
sols. They may prove to be of the 
greatest value.” Investigations by his 
company, however, have indicated, he 
said, that the aerosol bomb “‘is not as 
effective as the conventional sprayer.” 

The average consumer, he re- 
marked, knows nothing regarding “kill 
ind AA rating,” but does know if the 
flies come down. He submitted figures 
from his tests indicating a rel%tively 
higher kill for oil sprays than for 
uerosols. Used in a room, for example, 
altho the aerosol carried 48 per cent 
more pyrethrum, the knockdown with 
the aerosol was 18 per cent lower and 
kill 15 per cent lower than with the 
spray. In a Peet-Grady chamber aerosol 
knockdown was 15 per cent less effec- 
tive and kill 11 per cent less effective 
than with an oil spray. Users, said 
Mr. Gothard, have been led to believe 
that “the mere release of an aerosol in 
a room will kill roaches.” This he was 
unable to verify as, in his tests, “none 
were down or killed.” Summing up, he 
declared that “the present aerosol bomb 
is not as effective as the present grade 
AA spray.” 

R. O. Cowin, of Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio) Cleveland, O., who fol- 
lowed Mr. Gothard, declared that the 
industry “would not be warranted in 
adopting aerosols until economic and 
toxicity factors involved in their use 
could be overcome.” Favoring the 
aerosol, he pointed out, is its ease of 
operation, its pleasant odor, the fact 
that it leaves no stains, and other fea- 


tures. “But,” he added, “little is heard 
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ent aerosol bomb could be retailed at 
between $3 and $4. I will grant that 
there is enough toxic material in one 
bomb to last through one season. But 
how many people will consider one or 
two jets effective and will not waste 
considerable?” 

Cost of the container, he said 
he has been told, is not an important 
factor and would not warrant return 
of an empty bomb for a refill. Consid- 
eration is being given, he also stated, to 
development of a one-application cap- 
sule, to sell perhaps for 25 cents, which 
could be thrown away after use. The 
suggestion that because aerosols are 
popular with the soldiers they will 
want them on returning to civilian life 
he decried, asking “Will the vet change 
his views when he has to pay the 
price?” Because of the price he also ex- 
pressed doubt that the aerosols “would 
ever become a permanent buying habit 
of consumers.” 

Discussing whether or not “Fre- 


on” gas is non-toxic, Cowin asserted 
that “not all concur in the belief it is.” 
In stores, theatres, restaurants, institu- 
tions, where aerosols could be applied 
under controlled conditions, use of the 
bomb might be desirable, he conceded. 
But, until inherent hazards and eco- 
nomic factors are overcome, he consid- 
ered the familiar oil-spray type insec- 
ticide the best for general use. 
Replying to Mr. Cowin’s some- 
what vivid picture of potential disas- 
trous results from use of “Freon,” Mr. 
Rhodes declared that in the last 14 
years “over a hundred million pounds 
of ‘Freon’ have been used in the United 
States and there has been no proved 
injury to the public through release of 
the gas.” Two notable court decisions, 
he said, support the contention that 
“Freon” is non-injurious. However, he 
warned, manufacturers of aerosols must 
be prepared to defend themselves 
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against damage suits -by~persons~who 
will claim that they have been made ill 
by aerosols. 

Oil sprays, Dr. Goodhue said, 
in his rebuttal have been 
known for 50 years while “not too 
much is known as yet regarding aero- 
sols.” Future developments, he sug- 
gested, may succeed in reducing pres- 


remarks, 


sure requirements for aerosol dispensers 
and produce other economies and im- 
provements. He has never believed, he 
stated, that aerosols are a practical 
or economic method for controlling 
roaches. For moths, however, they have 
been found good, although it may be 
found desirable to include some addi- 
tional ingredients in the formula. 

Summing up the discussion, 
R. B. Stoddard of Dodge & Olcott Co., 
New York, declared that “of one thing 
we can rest assured—aerosols are go- 
ing to be on the market after the war 
in substantial quantities.” The device, 
he said, has advantages which guaran- 
tee it a market, although it may not 
enter in substantial volume into the 
household field because of cost. There 
is very little belief, he continued, that 
sale of aerosols will affect the overall 
business of spray manufacturers, al- 
though in spots aerosols may take over 
the entire market. One result of the 
development, he pointed out, has been 
to focus attention on new methods for 
making oil sprays more effective. Much 
has been done, results of which are 
showing up, and in 12 months, he pre- 
dicted, better oil 
sprays.” 

“In the long run,” Mr. Stoddard 
concluded, “the industry is not going 
to be benefitted by a fight between the 
aerosol folks and the oil spray makers. 


“we'll have some 


Plenty of stones can be thrown by both 
sides and any attempt to run down 
aerosols is going to waste considerable 
advertising effort. The public will get 
the idea that neither type is safe and 
they'll start trying to see what they 
can do to get along without anything.” 

C. E. Smith of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., New York, was moderator of 
the symposium. Indicative of indus- 
try interest in the subject was the fact 
hundred 


through the entire session which con- 


that several listeners sat 


tinued almost an hour beyond the cus- 


102 


-* tomary -adjournment-teme. 
107-113 for full text of all four papers 


in the aerosol symposium. ) 


ILITARY restrictions, imposed 
M at the last minute, prevented 
full public discussion of toxicity phases 
of the “new” insecticide, DDT, as plan- 
ned by the program committee. Dr. 
Victor Froelicher of Geigy & Co., New 
York affiliate of the Swiss company 
which discovered the insecticidal prop- 
erties of DDT, pleaded in his authorized 
paper for “fact not fiction” in all dis- 
cussions of this new product. Stress- 
ing use of DDT against insects affect- 
ing man, animals and household pets, 
he predicted that the insecticide “will 
have its place in agriculture” because of 
its extraordinary stability, its effective- 
ness, its freedom from injury to plants 
and its versatility as both a stomach 
and contact poison. In addition to con- 
trol of houseflies, it has promise, he 
said, of great utility in cattle sprays, 
on cockroaches, ants, dog ticks, chig- 
gers, bedbugs, carpet beetle larvae and 
as a moth proofing agent. 

From Switzerland have come 
reports, said Dr. Froelicher, of moderate 
toxicity of DDT to man and warm- 
blooded animals. The toxicity problem 
is under investigation by the Public 
Health Service, the Food and Drug Ad- 
DDT has 


been found to be only moderately toxic 


ministration and elsewhere. 


when taken in small quantities by 
an adult by mouth, he stated, adding 
“otherwise | wouldn’t be here to talk 
to you.” In the dry form it is not ab- 
sorbed by the skin and is non-irritating. 
Millions of military men have been 
treated with lice powder utilizing DDT 
and “as far as we know, none has been 
injured.” 

Solutions, however, are definite- 
ly toxic, especially so where the ve- 
hicle used is absorbed rapidly by the 
skin. 

Toxicity of DDT, in solution, 
Dr. Froelicher continued, depends on 
the vehicle in which it is carried and 
it should be kept in mind that DDT, 
as such, is not sold to or used by the 
ultimate consumer. No evidence is ac- 
cumulating that DDT is hazardous and 
fear of any possible acute poisoning is 


“very much decreased,” he said. 
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“This. is. a. -new.preduct,” he 
concluded. “Under normal conditions 
years of research would be required to 
know its nature fully. Much has been 
learned in the past two years, but much 
more work is needed and will be done.” 

Dr. Froelicher’s prediction that 
“There is little hope that DDT will be 
available for civilian or agricultural 
use in 1944 on a commercial scale” was 
borne out by Melvin Goldberg of the 
War Production Board, who outlined 
the supply situation. 

While exact figures cannot be 
revealed, production today, said Mr. 
Goldberg, is approximately 1,800 per 
cent greater than in July, 1943. This, 
however, provides only for essential 
military requirements of the United 
States and our allies and “there just isn’t 
any DDT for civilian use,” he stated. 
Some is being allocated for experi- 
mental agricultural work, although 
usually only § to 10 per cent of what 
is asked for is allowed. He asked the 
industry to bear in mind that one pound 
of DDT will keep 80 soldiers free from 
lice about one month, indicating that 
so long as military needs have not been 
fully met any supplies diverted to ex- 
perimental civilian uses will necessarily 


be very small. 
PREVIEW of 


l \. things to 


sprayers was presented by Wm. Fromm 


“the 


come” in 


shape of 


post-war 


of Dumore Electric Co., during the 
symposium on this subject. With him 
he brought to the platform several 
rough models of new designs on which 
his company is working. 

“If you insecticide manufac- 
turers will specify the sprayers you 
want,” said Mr. Fromm, “we can build 
them.” He outlined what he considered 
the data required, saying this must come 
from the insecticide men themselves, 
since they are close to the field of use. 

Breuer Electric Co., Chicago, 
has been working on designs for new 
sprayers for a year and a half, C. A. 
Bremmer of that company said, and 
these will have better control, finer 
spray, cleaner handling and other de- 
sirable features. Other speakers who 
participated included F. C. Nelson of 
Elizabeth, N. J., who 


served as chairman of the discussion, 


Stanco, Inc., 
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George Arehart, Universal Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, and E. J. Durkin, 
Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

From the floor spirited discus- 
sion of “dime store sprayers” was led 
by John Powell of John Powell & Co., 
New York, who voiced the assertion 
that “the ten-cent sprayer should be 
sunk to the bottom of the ocean.” Mr. 
Powell argued for a household sprayer 
to sell for $5; for new industrial-type 
sprayers and for others usable around 
soda fountains and in other places 
where at present there is no means, he 
said, for applying insecticides effec- 
tively. 

Other speakers developed the 
need for formulation of standards and 
a proposal was made that a joint com- 
mittee be organized, composed of the 
Association’s scientific committee and 
representatives of the manufacturers, 
to carry forward the design of a qual- 
ity sprayer. 

Viewpoints of farmers and food 
processors on insecticides and sprayers 
were discussed by Dr. L. K. Riggs of 
Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago. In plan- 
ning for post-war expansion of markets 
he asked the industry to remember that 
there are 26 million cows in this coun- 
try; § million dairy farms; 4,600 
creameries; 3,000 cheese factories; sev- 
eral thousand ice cream factories and 
§4,000 dairy plants. “All of them are 
in need of insect sprays,” he said. 

Examining the post-war market 
for floor treatment and maintenance 
materials, Elliott Spratt of Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., pre- 
sented another array of potential out- 
lets for industry products, including 
7,000 institutions, 180,000 restaurants, 
10,000 commercial buildings, 300,000 
public and private schools, 6,650 hos- 
pitals, 1,770,000 retail stores, etc. In 
projected plans for construction of new 
homes, hospitals, and other structures 
he also found reason for optimistic con- 
templation of the future. 

The institutional market for in- 
secticides and disinfectants was re- 
viewed by M. J. Evans, Chicago sales 
management counselor, with sugges- 
tions for reaching the 8'2 billion dol- 
lars of prospective post-war business 
there. Contributing further to discus- 


sion of markets was the revelation by 
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Leonard B. Schwarcz of Ampion Corp., 
L. I. City, N. Y., chairman of the 
sanitary specialties marketing commit- 
tee, that in a survey of 117 companies, 
66 per cent of them admitted that they 


had no post-war marketing plans. 





CONVENTION PAPERS 


In spite of a near-record expansion 
in the number of our text pages 
this month, we have been able to 
publish only a limited number of 
the papers from the recent 
N.A.1.D.M. convention in Chicago. 
Due to the paper shortage other 
convention addresses will have to 
wait for future issues for publication. 











In the report of the Associa- 
tion’s Post-War Planning Committee, 
Melvin Fuld of Fuld Bros., Baltimore, 
advanced two out-of-the ordinary sug- 
gestions. Since no common ground 
exists on which an industry-wide post- 
war plan could be justified, the Com- 
mittee recommended, said Mr. Fuld, 
that: 

(1) The interests of the indi- 
vidual members of the organization 
could be better served if each does his 
post-war planning for himself; 

(2) A questionnaire covering 
projected plans should be sent by the 
Association to each member, with the 
recommendation that it be completely 
filled in and retained by each member 
for study and action. 

He also offered suggestions on 
contributions the Association’s head- 
quarters office could make to the mem- 
bers’ planning program. 

Dr. C. C. McDonnell, chief, in- 
secticide division, U.S.D.A., in informal 
remarks, said there has been a gradual 
increase in cases of adulteration and 
misbranding. Much of this he attribu- 
ted to use of substitutes because of 
shortages of regular materials, and to 
the labor shortage and use of incompe- 
tent help. But violators also have other 
excuses, he revealed in reciting amusing 
instances. 

“The law may be bothersome to 
you,” said Dr. McDonnell, “but with- 
out it you would be up against worse 
conditions.” He commended the Asso- 
ciation for its cooperation on the en- 


forcement program. 
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In addition to Mr. Goldberg, the 
War Production Board sent two other 
division executives to the Chicago 
meeting, Dr. G. W. Fiero, who out- 
lined “Civilian Requirements for In- 
secticides,” and L. A. Schlueter, who 
reported on the “Coal Tar Situation.” 
Bewton C. Farr, Chicago realtor, dis- 
cussed the program of the Committee 
for Economic Development for na- 
tional post-war recovery. And then 
there was the “famous Dr. Maria 
Pulaski” of Warsaw, who turned out to 
be a deceptive female impersonator with 
a message about careless talk. 
Scientific papers presented dur- 
ing the various sessions appear else- 
where in this or in succeeding issues of 
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by Preston Peaker 


HICAGO—Inasmuch as about 
pesews of importance in and 
about the Government departments 
who has a finger in the insecticide and 
disinfectant pie found himself here at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel for the 
important meeting of the National 
Association of Insecticide & Disinfec- 
tant Manufacturers, we shifted the 
field of our activities this month from 
Washington to the Windy City to 
attend the meeting. About 400 persons 
attended, including the Dept. of Ag. 
and WPB bigwigs. 
around the meeting was thicker than 
fleas on*a rabbit. DDT and aerosol 


Gossip in and 


insecticides were on every tongue. The 
crowded sessions, the scientific speakers, 
the heat of debate were enough to 
confound any ordinary reporter—but 
we managed to survive and pick up a 


thought here and there. 


So acute is the interest in aerosols 
that the aerosol versus spray type insecticide 
debate at the NAIDM convention kept 250 
listeners in their seats until 6:30 p.m.—an 
unheard cf situation. Conflicting claims as to 
comparative killng efficiency of the two 
types of insecticide very evidently call for 
continued investigations. 


Admitted for the moment is the 
fact that pyrethrum aerosols are in- 
effective in controlling roaches, al- 
though one of the bombs now being 
supplied to the armed forces claims 
effectiveness against this insect. Looks 
like a face lifting job on said label is 


indicated, and promptly. 


High dramatic point of the 
aerosol debate was the reply by debater 
Gothard to the suggestion that results 
of his tests might have been doctored 
to give a falsely high rating to spray 
type product. He defended the scien- 
tific integrity of the practising ento- 


mologist with commendable dignity 
and effectively disposed of the suspicion 
that the AS.P.C.A. might have an) 


grounds for accusing his laboratory of 
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starving flies. We suppose that some 
such juggling of test results might 
occasionally occur in laboratories that 
specialize in supplying product en- 
dorsements for a fee, but this is thi 
first time we have ever heard an ento- 
mologist publicly admit it—or even 


hint at any such thought. 


To its original list of four ‘“‘ap- 
proved” manufacturers of DDT (ap- 
proval signifying that these manufac- 
turers are receiving priority assistance) 
the WPB has now added four more 
names,—General Chemical Co., New 
York, J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, and Elko Chemical Co., 
Clinton, N. J. 


ported to be interested in the manu- 


Other firms now re- 


facture of DDT, although they have 
not yet reached the “approved” stage, 
are American Home Products and 
Michigan Chemical Co. Cost of DDT 
is currently said to range between 85c 
and $1.60 per Ib. 


Estimates on the DDT program 
have a way of getting out of date 
rather rapidly. No sooner did we esti- 
mate a month ago that output was 
expected to reach 1,700,000 Ibs. by the 
first of January than word cam: 
through that the goal had been moved 
200,000 lbs. higher. Dozens of firms 
seem to be interested in making DDT 
for the Army—partic ularly if they can 
get the government to finance plants 
for them. Among the larger hands, 
however, there seems to be a certain 
amount of pessimism as tou hat they 
will do with the product in the post- 
war period. Much will depend, we 
gather, on strength of the Geigy pa- 
tents. Rumor has it that a “raffle” will 
be held to allot the privilege of first 
testing the validity of this all-impor- 
tant patent. Meanwhile some firms 
who are now making DDT at top 
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speed for the war program are reported 


to have their own pet syntheics with 
which they may try to replace DDT in 


the post-war market. 


The DDT story which shows the most 
resiliency,—and refuses to die in spite of re- 
peated denials by the Army, Geigy, and De 
partment of Agriculture, et. al_—is the one 
about DDT being recovered from German 
priscners of war in Africa. We have it on 
good authority from several sources that the 
Germans never used DDT and are not mak- 
ing it now,—that, as a matter of fact, they 
are using an entirely different preparation 
for louse control, with a particularly foul 
odor. The Russians are reported to have been 
using still another product, but will now be 
supplied with DDT on lend-lease,—which ac- 
counts partially for the size of the American 
DDT program. Also we gather that substan- 
tial quantities of DDT will be used in spray 
ing breeding spots for mosquitoes. 


A report on toxicology of DDT, 
scheduled to be presented to the recent 
NAIDM meeting, was killed at the 
last moment by order of the National 
Research Council. Enough data was 
presented in another paper, however, 
and in over-the-fence whispers, to in- 
dicate that there is a certain amount 
of fire behind the DDT toxicity smoke. 
At least one manufacturer of DDT is 
reported to be labeling the product 


“poison” and taking no chances. 


Over the grapevine we hear ri 
ports of still another new insecticid: 
synthetic which is said to have as its 
principal recommendation a dramati- 
cally high knockdown. It would seem 
to offer good possibilities as a com- 
panion piece to DDT which needs such 
an additive to complement its own fine 


delayed killing characteristics. 


Recognition was paid at the 
recent Chicago N.A.I1.D.M meeting to 
the work of John Powell who has 
served a continuous term as treasurer 
of the association for the past thirteen 
years. Mr. Powell was presented with 
a sterling silver coffee service, the 
presentation being made by Secretary 


H. W. Hamilton. 


Transparent collapsible tubes 
for shave cream, tooth paste, and the 
like after the war are promised by 
Goodyear in their new Pliofilm—a clear, 
glass-like flexible tube showing the 
product in all its pristine purity. 
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When planning your formula for the 1945 spray season, don’t overlook 


Thanite in your testing. A new plant now being built will greatly increase production 
facilities. Remember —Thanite is the ovly commercial toxic agent which can claim 


the following five advantages: 


High kill at low cost. Thanite’s advantages are proven by our own laboratory findings 


. . 2 r ; ‘ , 5 2 bd 7 ar - . . 4 ) . 
Quick and lasting knock-down. and by university field tests, and have resulted in ever-iicreasing con 


sumer acceptance and U. S. Government specification for military 
Longer lasting repellency. 


use*. Also there is new assurance of uniformity in the newly built, 
Stability. we mn 
air-conditioned, up-to-the-minute Hercules insecticide laboratory, 


y residua or. . 
Low residual od which certifies every plant batch of Thanite as to potency. 


*This is a statement of fact, not a Government endorsement. 


FREE! cer tHis DETAILED 
BOOKLET ON THANITE. 


Hercules Powder Company, Naval Stores Dept. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, the new 20-page book- 
let telling about Thanite, the modern toxic agent. 


Name 


Address 





Aerosols vs. Oil Spray Insecticides 
a study of comparative efficiency 


by J. A. Gales and L. D. Goodhue* 


United States Department of Agriculture 


HE efficiency of insecticides in 

aerosol form has been the subject 

of inquiry since the liquefied-gas 
method of producing aerosols was first 
described (2, 5). The aerosol method 
being new, not many of the factors 
that affect its efficiency are understood, 
whereas much more is known about 
sprays which have been under investi- 
gation for more than 40 years. Some 
preliminary tests showed that the aero- 
sol produced by Freon-12 (dichlorodi- 
fluoromethane) gave a higher mortality 
of houseflies than a spray applied with 
a standard Peet-Grady atomizer (De- 
Vilbiss No. 5004), but extensive com- 
parisons were not made. 

In a continuation of this study 
aerosols and sprays were compared in 
two different ways. In one experiment 
the length of the effective period was 
determined by introducing the insects 
into the test chamber at different inter- 
vals after the application of the in- 
secticide and exposing them for the 
usual 10-minute period. In another ex- 
periment the rapidity of action was 
studied by applying the insecticide 
while the insects were in the chamber 
and shortening the exposure period. 
the first experiment would favor the 
aerosol because it settles much less 
rapidly than a spray, whereas the sec- 
ond would be expected to favor the 
spray because its maximum effect takes 
place in a very short time. 


Materials and Methods 


HE tests were conducted essentially 

by the Peet-Grady method, with 
some modifications (McGovran et al. 3) 
to adapt it to the study of aerosols. All 
the aerosol and spray solutions were 
made from a sample of pyrethrum ex- 
tract specially purified for use in aero- 
sols. According to the manufacturer's 
analysis this sample contained less than 
1 per cent of “Freon”-insoluble ma- 
terial and 20 per cent of total pyrethrins 
(Seil method). 

The spray was prepared by dis- 
solving 1.0 gram of this extract in 
enough deodorized kerosene to make 
100 ml. This gives 2 mg. of total pyre- 
thrins per milliliter. The aerosol solu- 
tion was made by dissolving 10 grams 
of the extract in 90 grams of liquid 
“Freon” in a closed container to give 
a solution containing 2.0 per cent of 
total pyrethrins. The dosage of 10 milli- 
liters of the spray and 1 gram of the 
aerosol solution therefore gave the 
Same amount of total pyrethrins, 20 
mg., by each method. 

Houseflies for test purposes were 
reared by the usual methods and were 
used for testing 3 to 5 days after emer- 
gence. The walls of the Peet-Grady 


* Before 30th mid-year meeting, Natl. Assn 


Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs., Chicago, June 
12, 1944 
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chamber were washed and the paper on 
the floor was changed after each test. 
The spray was introduced with a stand- 
ard Peet-Grady atomizer at 12% pounds 
air pressure through eight openings. 
The aerosol was discharged through 
one of these openings diagonally across 
the top of the chamber. 

The time of exposure and the 
period of delay before introducing the 
insects were reckoned from the in- 
stant one-half the spray or aerosol was 
applied. After each exposure the ven- 
tilating fan was turned on and the 
knocked-down flies only were collected. 
The mortality was noted after 24 hours 
and the percentage based on the total 
number of flies. Each test in both ex- 
periments was replicated six times. For 


each experiment an entire set of tests, 
with both aerosols and sprays, was run 
on the same day to equalize day-to-day 
variations in the resistance of the flies. 
The resistance was always checked by 
spraying 12 ml. of the Official Test In- 
secticide (pyrethrins 1 mg. per ml.). 


Comparing the Effective Periods of a 
Spray and an Aerosol 


O determine how long a spray or 

an aerosol would remain effective 
after application, the insecticide was 
introduced and, after delay periods of 
0, 1, and 5 minutes for the spray and 
0, 5, 10, and 20 minutes for the aerosol, 
the flies were introduced and exposed 
for 10 minutes. The data are given in 
table 1, and presented graphically in 
figure 1. 


Effect of Various Short Exposure Periods 


N these tests the flies were introduced 
into the Peet-Grady chamber before 

it was treated with spray or aerosol and 
the time of exposure was reduced. 
After 1 minute’s exposure in one test 
and after 5 minutes’ in another the suc- 
tion fan was turned on and the chamber 
aired. In a third test the flies were 
exposed the full 10 minutes. The flies 


Table 1.—Effectiveness of delayed 10-minute exposures of houseflies to pyrethrins 
applied in aerosols and sprays. Dosage, 20 mg. of pyrethrins. 


Method 
of 


application 


Exposure 
delayed 


Minutes 
Spray 


Aerosol 


O.T.L, spray 


Knockdown 


In 5 
minutes 


Average 
mortality 
in 1 day 


In 10 
minutes 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
78 93 47 
73 96 31 
63 85 14 


53 84 61 
70 93 50 
59 86 38 
42 74 20 


92 25 


Figure 1.—Mortality of houseflies resulting from delayed 
exposures to pyrethrins applied in aerosols and in sprays. 
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Figure 2.—Mortality of bouseflies resulting from various short 
exposures to pyrethrins applied in aerosols and in sprays. 
Knockdown Average 
Method Exposure In 5 In 10 mortality 
minutes minutes in 1 day 
Minutes Per cent Per cent Per Cent 
Spray l 82 89 54 
5 82 91 55 
10 85 96 52 
Aeroso] 1 53 80 60 
5 67 85 72 
10 69 89 77 
O.T.L., spray 10 91 29 


Table 2.—Effectiveness of short exposures of houseflies to pyrethrins applied in aerosols 
and sprays. Dosage, 20 mg. of pyrethrins. 


were then collected at the end of 10 
minutes in each test. The data are 
given in table 2 and figure 2. 
Discussion 
7ROM the mortality data in the first 
experiment it is evident that the 
aerosol produced with “Freon” is more 
effective than the common type of fly 
spray both initially and upon delayed 
exposure. When the flies were intro- 
duced after a delay period, the aerosol 
was more effective after 20 minutes 
than the spray was after 5 minutes. 
The fine particles in the aerosol remain 
suspended and effective for a consider- 
able period. 


When applied to flies already in 
the chamber, the aerosol was superior 
even when the time of exposure was 
reduced to 1 minute. And with a longer 
exposure the mortality from the aero- 
sol increased considerably, while there 
was no increase with the spray. 


The 10-minute knockdown aver- 
aged approximately 7 per cent less with 
the aerosols, but even after a 20-min- 
ute delay in starting the aerosol test 
it knocked down 74 per cent of the 
flies. 

The physical difference between 
the aerosol and the spray used in these 
experiments is not only in the particle 


size but in the concentration of the in- 
secticide in the particles. Some reports 
in the literature indicate that smal] 
particles of a fly spray are not so toxic 
as large ones (1, 4). This is especially 
true when the concentration of in- 
secticide in the particle is low. If the 
concentration is increased, as it is in 
the aerosol, the particle size can be 
much smaller and still be effective. Ap- 
parently the minimum effective con- 
centration becomes greater as the par- 
ticle size becomes smaller. 

The experiments reported in this 
paper were made with one type of 
spray and one type of aerosol. There 
are, however, many methods of pro- 
ducing both sprays and aerosols, and 
much variation in the particle size of 
each can be expected. The physical 
difference between the two is only in 
the degree of dispersion, and no clear 
line of demarkation can be drawn. A 
coarse aerosol and a fine spray may 
have the same particle-size distribution 

Summary 

‘THE comparative effectiveness against 

houseflies of sprays produced with 
a standard Peet-Grady atomizer and 
aerosols produced by liquid “Freon” has 
been determined. The aerosol is su- 
perior when sprayed directly on the 
insects, being slightly better even with 
exposure periods as short as 1 minute. 
When the insects are not exposed until 
some time after the insecticide has 
been distributed, the aerosol is more 
effective after 20 minutes than the 
spray is after 5 minutes. The 10-minute 
knockdown effect was about 7 per cent 
greater with the spray, but the knock- 
down with the aerosol was still 74 per 
cent after a delay of 20 minutes before 
exposing the flies. 
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Liquefied Gas Aerosols—Postwar 
By W. W. Rhodes 


Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 


tal deaths in the City of Chicago, 

attributed to a refrigerant which 
had previously been considered non- 
toxic, threatened for a time the future 
of the rapidly expanding household 
refrigeration industry. In this emer- 
gency Charles F. Kettering, of General 
Motors, called in Dr. Thomas Midgley, 
Jr., and gave him the task of finding 
non-toxic, non-flammable, safe refrig- 
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I the late '20’s a number of acciden- 


erants. The result of the research was 
the discovery of the “Freon” group of 
refrigerants of which “Freon-12” or 
“F-12” is the most widely used. 
Under the pressure of warfare, 
Goodhue and Sullivan and their asso- 
ciates of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine have developed and 
demonstrated the remarkable proper- 
ties of the liquefied gas aerosols. I 
need not point out to you the spectac- 
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ular and continued success of this type 
of aerosol with the armed forces. When 
this program was initiated the first re- 
action of some manufacturers of in- 
secticidal materials was bewilderment. 
They were mentally off balance, unori- 
ented, and could not see for a moment 
where they fitted into the picture 
Some were prone to argue that this 
was rich Uncle Sam's toy, very expen- 
sive, suited to war-time needs but, 
because of excessive cost, non-competi- 
tive in a peace-time world. Everything 
was measured in terms of the selling 
price compared with the unit selling 
price of oil sprays. 

Presently, however, the Chemicals 
Branch of the War Production Board 
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sting each of the manufacturers 
wished to participate in the pro- 
secure machinery for making 











the 20 per cent pyrethrins concentrate 
required for the liquefied gas “osol 
of the armed forces. Again necessity 
yas the mother of invention, those 


turers who are making 20 per 

nt pyrethrin concentrate deserve to 
be complimented for doing a remark- 
job in a short space of time under 
pressure. Every week it seems they 
have achieved lower and lower “Freon” 
insolubles and their products are now 
very satisfactory. 

Let us assume for just an instant 
that aerosols are a luxury that only the 
yvernment can afford and that with 
he end of the war they will disappea: 
from the insect control picture. Has 
this development been in vain? I think 
jot! Never before in the history of 
the insecticide industry has so much 
research been conducted both by pri- 
vate laboratories and the United States 
Department of Agriculture and this 
research has been stimulated by the 
development of aerosols. Historians of 
the industry will record the decade 
ommencing in 1942 as the Renaissance 
f the Insecticide Industry in America 

I was asked to come here to de- 
bate on the aerosol side versus spray 
type insecticides and no doubt some, 
wre expecting me to take a crack at oil 
I am afraid that I shall not be 
ible to do that. Oil sprays have played 
a very useful role in the insecticide 
world these many years and I think 
vill] continue to do so, but not the oil 
sprays of yore. The oil sprays of yes- 
terday have been a means of selling 
l—a sort of by-products depart- 


sprays 


some Ol 
ment of some of the oil companies 
They have been subject to extreme 
price competition and the grade has 
varied quite widely. Several companies 
t seems became disgusted with thi 
situation and began to give the public 
an AA spray but lost money until they 
established the fact that their brands 
vere worth more money than poorer 
brands sold in competition. I have no 
joubt that research is being conducted 
right at this moment to improve spray- 
type insecticide materials and _ that 
there will be a place for such products 
control work. 

Dr. Goodhue has stated that one 
pound of aerosol is equivalent in 
effectiveness to two gallons of oil 
spray. I have asked Dr. Goodhue to 
enlarge on this statement and he tells 
me that he had in mind when making 
this statement an aerosol containing 
1 per cent Pyrethrins I and II plus a 
suitable synergist, and that the oil 
spray referred to was an AA grade. 
Taking this as a basis for comparison 
of the two types of the control mate- 
rials, let us try to figure out the possible 
selling price of an aerosol in the post- 
war period and compare that selling 
price with the selling price of oil 
sprays in the prewar period and at the 
present time. 

The cost of manufacturing a li- 
juefied gas aerosol for household use 
will vary with the location of the plant 
for filling dispensers and the extent of 
territory served by this plant. In gen- 
er should be cheaper to load con- 
tainers and sell aerosol in a densely 
populated district and confine sales 








from the plant to a radius of from 100 
to 150 miles from its location than to 
set up large central plants at one or 
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two locations and attempt to conduct 
a national distribution from these large 
centralized plants. 

I visualize a plant located in an 
eastern area with great masses of th 
population within 100 to 150 miles of 
ts door Iam assuming that the 
l-pound container will be the popular 
size with the public and that return- 
able containers will be employed. I 
am further assuming that the plan‘ 
doing the loading is equipped with the 
finest machinery, is streamlined for 
production, and is operated by men 
who understand the handling of lique- 
fied gases. The loss of gas when a good 
technique is employed need not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent of the amount handled, 
but the inexperienced frequently lose 
from 15 to 20 per cent and such losses 
cannot be borne as they wipe out most 
yf the profit. In the postwar period I 
think that the lowest price that could 
immediately be quoted to the public 
might be $1.25 per pound and the high- 
est price, $1.45 per pound. This is with- 
out reference to the container 

The objective of a number of 
manufacturers of returnable 1l-pound 
containers is to be able to sell one for 
$.50 and make a profit. Such a contain- 
er will have a valve through which it 
may be refilled and will be suitable for 
use during a period of 25 years. This 
container sold to the aerosol loader at 
$.50 should reach the public at $.75 
On the initial purchase of one pound 
f aerosol the customer will buy a con- 
tainer and the pound of aerosol] for a 
sum, say, of $2.00. He then becomes 
the owner of a dispensing device. This 
dispensing device may be returned to 

e dealer when making a new pur- 
hase and an identical one will be 
turned over to the customer and h 
will pay only the price of one pound 
of aerosol which may be $1.25. He will 
not be allowed to return the container 
for a refund as that would place too 
much of a financial burden on the 
aerosol loader during the slack months 
of the year 

Some I know are specula 
how much capital will be necessary to 
get into this business. An efficient load- 
ing plant will cost from $50,000 to 
$75,000 to erect and equip. Stocks of 
raw materials and containers must be 
financed before the season opens and 
there may be as much as $300,000 tied 
up in stocks before the selling season 
The plant for which I have given the 
cost above would have a capacity of 
about 300,000 pounds per month and 
it will hardly be economicai to erect 
plants of less capacity than this 
amount 





ung on 






I AVING established a possible price 

for aerosol, let us compare aerosols 
with oil sprays. Possibly the fair unit 
to compare with a pound of aerosol 
is a quart of oil spray. Oil spray of 
AA grade is priced at present at $.45 
per quart. No gallons seem to be avail- 
able this year but in the past they sold 
for $1.49 to the public. Two gallons of 
oil spray which cost the public $2.98 
can be replaced by one pound of aero- 
sol at $1.25 to $1.45. Based on the effi- 
ciency of killing flies and mosquitoes, 
that aerosol is less than half as costly 
as oil spray. 

Can aerosol be used effectively 
so that this saving can be achieved? It 
surely can if one takes pains not to use 
too much, and the careful man will 
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make the saving. Will the average man 
eflect this saving? Certainly not. He 
won't even want to. He'll be like the 
little boy with his first air rifle shoot- 
ing sparrows. He'll try to kill every- 
thing that flies, buzzes, and crawls. 
If a mosquito bothers him in the night 
he'll kill it without even turning on 
the light. Liquefied gas aerosol is the 
answer to the lazy man’s dream for 
killing flies and mosquitoes. He can 
de-sect the room without even put- 
ting down his newspaper. The business 
of the spray gun evidently was not a 
pleasant job—else why have fly pa- 
per, ribbons, and poisons been active 
competitors of the spray gun and oil 
sprays? 

The amounts of insecticide in- 
gredients used per year will be greatly 
enlarged and the insecticide business 
greatly expanded. Dealers’ stocks will 
turn over more rapidly and they will 
probably be content to handle for a 
30 per cent mark-up rather than the 
50 per cent extended on the slower mov- 
ing oil sprays. Mark-up and turn-over 
are, and always will be, closely related. 


HERE are certain problems present- 

ed in the design of acceptable con- 
tainers or dispensers for aerosols. The 
3ureau of Explosives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction 
over the shipment of compressed gases 
in interstate commerce and the rules 
for the shipment of such gases are in- 
cluded in Agent W. S. Topping’s Freight 
Tariff No. 4 which is issued from the 
office of the Bureau of Explosives at 
30 Vesey Street, New York City. In 
Section 300 of this Tariff a compressed 
gas is defined as “any material with a 
gas pressure exceeding 25 pounds per 
square inch at 70° F.; or any liquid 
inflammable material having a Reid 
vapor pressure exceeding 40 pounds per 
square inch absolute at 100° F.” If a 
liquefied gas aerosol were shipped to 
civilians in interstate commerce today 
the containers used would have to meet 
the Specifications ICC 4B 300. Because 
all of the present aerosol output is pur- 
chased by the armed forces, however, 
the containers need not comply with 
Specifications ICC 4B 300 because un- 
der Part 3—Regulations Applying to 
Shippers, Paragraph 16 provides that 
the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States may make their own 
regulations. 

The containers which are being 
used by the Army and Navy comply 
with most of the specifications for an 
ICC 4B 300 cylinder but fail to meet 
the specifications completely. The Navy 
Department has of late essentially 
adopted ICC 4B 300 Specifications but 
there are a few difficulties in manufac- 
turing dispensers to comply with these 
specifications and exceptions are being 
granted at present to most of the manu- 





facturers 

The problems involved in mak- 
ing a small container are in some mea- 
sure different from the problems en- 
countered in making a larger one and, 
as a consequence, the Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association set up an 
Aerosol Committee on May 16th to 
study the problems involved in the 
shipping of liquefied gas aerosols. I 
was made the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee and the Committee now includes 
every one of the war contractors for 
either aerosol or containers and those 
who will be interested in manufactur- 
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Aerosol Bombs vs. Spray Insecticides 
By R. O. Cowin 
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me a € nose and mouth 
s of sho ’ same insecti- 
de chemical fi n the air in 

s of a colloid for 


xposu time of twenty minutes 

ind to be extremely toxic 
i mals We should 
iny substance is 


ded animals until 





exhaustive quantitative tests have been 
made by reliable and d iterested 
i 

are considered, the average user will 
give little thought to any little added 


exertion required to pump a spray gun. 


nd place the claim that 

reon” gas is non-toxic will bear 
careful examination. As may be ex- 
the manufacturers of refriger- 
o use “Freon” gas as a re- 
rigerant point to its long usage for this 
hout any fatal results as 
evidence of its non-toxicity. It is my 
understanding that our army people 
share this opinion. But not everyone 


concurs in this belief 





purpose wi 


I quote a letter received from 
Dr. Joseph Seifter, Asst. Professor of 
Ph: Western Reserve Uni- 


Ohio, in reply to 





acology, 





“T have had no personal experi- 
ence with either ‘Freon’ gas (dichloro- 
difluoro-methane) or ‘DDT’ (dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloro-ethane), nor have I 
come across any publications that con- 
clusively settle the questions of toxicity 
of these two substances. My own per- 


sonal investigations with analogous 
chlorinated compounds have convinced 


me that all of these substances are 
ipable of producing some degree of 
liver injury and possibly kidney injury 
I hi arrived at a tentative conclusion 
itively all chlorinated hydro- 
‘arbons resemble each other in toxic 
actions, but that they show quantitative 


differences in this respect. 








1 il ration of the latter prin- 
ple follows. It is widely accepted that 
trichloroethylene is unique in that it 
not supposed to produce liver in- 
r. However, when I thoroughly in- 
sated this compound and compared 
h dichloroethane, which is rather 
I found that not only is tric 
ethylene capable of producing live 
I it is only about t 





hloro- 





wice as 





own 


oxic agent. 


+ 
Lo 





I am certain that if one were 
ake an intensive study with ‘Freon’ 
would find that it 
least two actions; an immediate irri- 
g effect on the mucous membranes 

eyes and respiratory tract, and 
uyed action on the kidneys and 


possesses a 





It is admitted by the Navy De- 
tment and the Department of Agri- 
ulture that ‘DDT’ is toxic for humans 
nd that individuals handling it must 
take adequate precautions against in- 
ialing the powder or ingesting small 
amounts of it with food. It is also to be 
tted that the current uses of ‘DDT’ 
do not extend to mass application in 


confined or closed areas. 





I regret that I am not in a posi- 

on to give you more concrete informa- 
yn. However, it is my feeling, based 
yn extensive experience with chlori- 
nated compounds, that the widespread 
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The LETHANES 


TIME-TESTED SYNTHETIC 
INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


EFFECTIVE ¢ SAFE « UNIFORM ¢ STABLE 


LETHANE 384 


For 


Livestock Sprays 


Over a period of 14 years, Lernane 384 
has become the most widely used of all 
insecticidal agents in livestock sprays, pro- 
viding the outstanding advantages of quick 
knockdown, high kill and outstanding 


repellency at low cost. 


LETHANE 60 


For Agricultural Sprays and Dusts 


LeETHANE 60 is a powerful contact insecticide. 
This concentrate is successfully replacing a 
large portion of the rotenone and pyrethrum 
normally employed in agricultural sprays and 
dusts. 


LETHANE 384 SPECIAL 
For Household and 


Industrial Sprays 


During the past five years Letnane 384 
Sreciat has been used annually in millions 
of gallons of household and industrial 
sprays. It provides fast-killing sprays which 
are clear, non-staining, mild in odor and 


low in cost. 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Comvany and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 


Leruane is a trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, P 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes . . . Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 





use of both of these substances as 
household insecticides is not justifiable 
at the present time.” 

In this connection, we also quote 
from Underwriters Laboratories Report 
M.H. 2375, Page 116 

In the presence of flame and 
very hot surfaces (550 C), dichloro- 
difluoro-methane and_ dichloro-tetra- 
fluoro-ethane are decomposed, with the 
formation of toxic products, which are 
exceedingly irritating, and therefore 
give adequate warning of their pres- 
ence in the air even in concentrations 
of a very low order. The danger from 
the fumes depends upon the concentra- 
tion and duration of exposure, but 
under ordinary conditions, except in 
unventilated places, serious danger to 
life is not involved.” 

I quote further from this same 
report, page 108, under the caption: 


NATURE OF WARNING—It is 
to be noted that the volatile toxic de- 
composition products or fumes pro- 
duced by the above refrigerants, in- 
cluding also chloroform and carbon 
tetrachloride, in the presence of flames 
are exceedingly irritating, and not only 
give definite warning of their presence 
even when in very small concentrations 
but cause people to make efforts to 
escape “4 
Attention is also called to Table 


XX—Part II 


According to this report, “Freon” 
gas in contact with non-luminous gas 
flame in a 1.0 per cent by volume in 
air concentration affected test animal 
after different periods of exposure as 
follows: 


‘AFTER 5 MINUTES—Coughing 
irritation, and lachrymation within 1 
min. Choking and weak within 5 mins. 
Breathing forced and labored after ex- 


posure. Gradually recovered within 2 


days 

AFTER 1» HOUR—Coughing, ir- 
ritation, and lachrymation. White fumes 
at nostrils, breathing through mouth. 
Unable to stand within 15 min. All 
animals died within 20 mins. 


AUTOPSY FINDINGS—Lungs of 
animal which died during % hr. ex- 
posure, voluminous, hemorrhagic, and 
edematous; no pus. Kidneys markedly 
congested, tissues not damaged. Liver 
moderately congested. Spleen pale, but 
normal. No other pathological condi- 
tions.” 

The above statements indicate a 
decided danger if the product is not 
used carefully. It is the experience of 
industry that products sold to the gen- 
eral public should be made as fool proof 
as possible. We would, therefore, hesi- 
tate before risking the marketing of 
the “Freon” gas bomb type of appli- 
cator to the general public. It may be 
possible that this method of spraying 


Another View of Aerosol Efficiency 
By N. q: Gothard 


Sinclair Refining Co 


F we are to believe everything we 
[vce about new developments in 
store for us post war, we are ap- 
parently headed for a marvelous age 
in which almost everything imaginable 
will be accomplished for us with the 
greatest of ease and the highest degree 
yf refinement. There is no question but 
that great strides have been made in 
many lines under the pressure of war 
activity and there is no doubt but that 
many of these things promised for us 
vill be realized 
Not the least of these, as far as 
we are concerned, is the progress which 
is being made in the insecticide 
Never has there been a 
time when so much publicity has been 
given to man’s fight against insects 
Between aerosol bombs and 


Ousiness 


DDT, 
vherever one turns in the magazines 
and newspapers these days, one reads 
if the accomplishments that are being 
made. There is, of course, no question 
but that the aerosol bombs and DDT 
have accomplished wonders in their 
military uses, and certainly we cannot 
afford to ignore or overlook either in 
their post war possibilities. 

The aerosol bomb may be con- 
sidered to be as yet in its formative 
stage. Many features remain to be in- 
vestigated and developed. If all of these 
investigations and developments as to 
toxic materials to be used, the manner 
of handling and marketing, etc. are 
successful, the aerosol bomb may prove 
to be of the greatest value. Certainly 
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everyone in the insecticide industry is 
interested in its development and hopes 
that it will eventually be as successful 
as some of the claims made for it 

Therefore, this paper has not 
been written in any spirit of criticism 
of the aerosol bomb or in any effort 
to minimize what eventually may be 
done with it. However, in the midst of 
all the publicity being given to it and 
the claims that are being made for it, 
it might be well to consider just where 
t stands today and what can be done 
with the present aerosol bombs in com- 
parison with the conventional type of 
sprayer. Thus, in such work as we have 
done, we have not considered the use 
of DDT in the bomb because we know 
too little about DDT as a liquid con- 
tact insecticide and have no _ back- 
ground of experience with it by which 
to judge its effectiveness in the aerosol 
bomb. 

The formula as at present being 
used in the aerosol bomb is as follows: 


c 


20% Pyrethrum Extract 2.0 
Oil of Sesame 8.0 
Freon 90.0 
100.0 

This means then that for every 
gram of liquid dispersed by this bomb, 
4.0 mgs. of pyrethrins will be dispersed. 
In a communication to the writer, Dr. 
Goodhue has stated that the pyrethrin 
content of this formula is too low to 
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would have decided advantages when 
sold for industrial purposes such as in 
stores, restaurants, theaters, instifu- 
tions, etc. where it could be applied 
under closer supervision, and later ven- 
tilated without risk. 

Toxicity tests which have been 
made to date have used the “Freon” 
gas pyrethrum extract and sesame oil 
combination. To the best of my knowl- 
edge no experiments have been con- 
ducted using “Freon” gas with rotenone 
xr with the thiocyanates such as 
‘Lethane” and “Thanite.” It is the feel- 
ing that the toxicity of the thiocyanate 
compounds has not been thoroughly 
explored. They might be very toxic 
if used as an aerosol with “Freon 12.” 


In addition to the question of 
economics involved and of the danger 
because of toxicity, some consideration 
must also be given to the fact that the 
adoption of this method might create 
a monopoly of the fly spray business 
among the larger corporations. Many 
of the present small manufacturers of 
fly spray would be unable to finance the 
equipment necessary for the charging 
of these bombs. 


In the light of the above facts, 
it would seem that the industry would 
not be warranted in adopting this 
method of application until the eco- 
nomic and dangerous factors involved 
can be overcome 


be very effective against flies and rec- 

ommends the following formula: 
- 

20 Pyrethrum Extract 4.0 

Oil of Sesame.. 6.0 

Freon 90.0 

100.0 

It will be noted that this formula 

uses twice as much pyrethrum so that 

each gram dispersed will contain 8 

mgs. of pyrethrins, However, one of the 

bombs which is being manufactured 

carries the following printed on the 
bomb: 

“Kills 


bedbugs, 


cock- 
other 


mosquitoes, flies, 
roaches, spiders and 
insects 

“Caution. This insecticide is very 
efficient. Only 4 seconds of spraying 
are required for a confined space of 
1000 cubic feet.” 

In view of the publicity being 
given the present bomb, and not some 
theoretical bomb of the future, and in 
view of the claims made on this bomb 
itself, it seems fair to examine the effi- 
ciency of this formula, as well as the 
stronger concentration of pyrethrum 
recommended by Dr. Goodhue. 

Unfortunately, due to delay in 
getting materials to us, there was not 
sufficient time to make an exhaustive 
examination of these aerosols, so that 
the information given herewith must be 
considered as more or less preliminary 
and indicative only of what we can 
expect from these bombs. 

Considering first the commercial 
bombs as now being produced, we made 
two tests in a practical test room. This 
room contains 2500 cubic feet. Conse- 
quently, according to the directions on 
the bomb, this room should be sprayed 
for 10 seconds. In two tests, a 10-sec- 
ond spraying time delivered 44.4 and 
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CITRONELLA OWL ARTIFICIAL 


SPANISH ROSEMARY 


SPANISH SPIKE LAVENDER 


ARTIFICIAL == SASSAFRASS 


For many years much of the research and development work 
of our laboratory has been devoted to the perfumery 
problems of the soap and sanitary chemicals industry. As a 
result we have been able to supply synthetic products 
successfully to relieve shortages caused by war conditions. 
Why not consult us regarding your problems? Samples 


upon request. 








ESSENTIAL OILS 


and 
SYNTHETICS 


BERGAMOT 
CASSIA 
CEDARWOOD 
CEDARLEAF 
CLOVES 
GERANIUM 
LAVENDER 
THYME 
WINTERGREEN 
PETITGRAIN 


BENZYL ACETATE 
TERPINEOL 
AMYL SALICYLATE 
ANETHOLE 


CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE 


CITRONELLOL 
EUGENOL 
ISOEUGENOL 
HELIOTROPINE 


ISOBORNYL ACETATE 


LINALYL ACETATE 
IONONES 
MUSKS 


TERPINYL ACETATE 


PERFUME BASES 


ROSE 
LILAC 
JASMIN 
LAVENDER 
CARNATION 
SWEET PEA 











STANDARD SYNTHETICS, inc. 


30 WEST 26th STREET 


BRANCHES AT 


CHICAGO 
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ams of fluid. A chemical analysis 





ff the contents of the bombs showed 
that they contained 0.214 per cent and 
0.198 per cent pyrethrin I, respectively 
It w found impossible to get accurate 
resu for pyrethrin II, but if we as- 
sun twice the pyrethrin I for total 
py! ns, we find that these bombs 
contained 0.412 per cent pyrethrins. 
Since they are supposed to contain 2 
per cent of a 20 per cent pyrethrum 


extract, the theoretical figure for pyre- 
h nt is 0.4 per cent. Hence, it 
is shown that these bombs contained 

lose to the supposed amount of 








Then, in the two tests, delivering 
44.4 and 43.7 grams of fluid, we estimate 
that we put into the room approximate- 
From 1000 
1200 flies were introduced into the 
fore each test. Exposure of 


y 175 mgs. of pyrethrins 


he flies to the insecticide was for 10 
minute after which the insects still 
ip were counted and those down were 


1] 


carefully picked up, counted, and held 
for 24 hours for determination of kill. 
The knockdowns in these two tests 
vere 84 per cent and 82 per cent, re- 
spectively, while the kills were 81 per 
cent in each test. The knockdowns in 
both tests were very slow. At the end 
f five minutes much less than half of 
the flies were down, and it was not 


intil after the seventh minute that the 
knockdown became really effective. 
However, it is shown that the kill was 
effective on those flies which were 


knocked down 
Check tests were run in the same 
mm using a conventional pyrethrum 
nsecticide and a conventional sprayer 
or dispersion. The insecticide used 
yntained 160 mgs. of pyrethrins per 
100 ml. This is a good insecticide of 
the pyrethrum type and will show an 
AA test by the Peet-Grady procedure 
It is, I think, generally considered by 
the industry that for effective spraying, 
yne fluid ounce should be used per 1000 
feet. At this rate, in our room 
th the insecticide of 160 mgs 
yrethrin content, we dispersed 118 
mgs. pyrethrins in our tests. Following 
this procedure, we obtained knock- 
iowns of 99 per cent and 98 per cent. 
respectively, and kills of 92 per cent 
and 91 per cent, respectively 





The knockdowns in these two tests 
vere much more effective than with 
the aerosol bomb. Not only were they 
substantially complete, as compared 
with 84 per cent and 82 per cent with 
the aerosol bomb, but they were strik- 
ingly more rapid by comparison. Flies 
began to fall within the first minute of 
spraying and at the end of five min- 
utes, the knockdown was substantially 
complete. Compared with this, the 
knockdown with the aerosol bomb was 
slow for five minutes and was not 
effective until after seven minutes had 
elapsed. 

In a paper* by McGovran, Fales 
and Goodhue, they recommend, in tests 
in a Peet-Grady chamber, that a 15- 
minute exposure time be used because 
at the end of the 10-minute exposure 
time the flies were still being knocked 
down. It may have been satisfactory for 
their purposes to use a 15-minute ex- 
posure period, but this is scarcely prac- 
cable from the ordinary consumer 
standpoint. Every marketer of insecti- 
cides knows that, while the true effi- 
ciency of an insecticide is judged by its 
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kill as well as its knockdown, the con- 
sumer judges an insecticide by its visi- 
ble rate of knockdown. The average 
consumer knows little about the kill or 
about a Grade AA rating, but he does 
see immediately whether the flies come 
down rapidly after spraying or whethe1 
they are still in the air after ten min- 
utes. If flies are not beginning to come 
down almost as soon as the spray is 
ipplied and if they are not down in ten 
minutes, he judges that the insecticide 


y 


not effective 


\W ITH reference to roaches, in each 
of the tests described, 20 female 
roaches were placed in glass Petri 
dishes which in turn were placed on a 
small table in the center of the room 
where the roaches were fully exposed 
to the aerosol fog. During exposure in 
the room the roaches became somewhat 
listless and slow in their movements 
but in no case were any of them down 
and none were killed. If this aerosol 
will not kill roaches which are held 
so that they are fully exposed to the 
nsecticide, it is difficult to understand 
how they can be killed when free to 
escape to their hiding places. Everyone 
knows that insects as elusive as roaches 
are difficult to kill and substantially 
every manufacturer gives instructions 
on his container that the insecticide 
should be sprayed in volume directly 
into their hiding places. There are no 
such instructions in the case of aerosols 
and we are led to believe that mere 
release of the aerosol] into a room will 
kill roaches However, our results 
would indicate that roaches will not be 
killed even when exposed directly to 
the spray, to say nothing of if they 
are allowed to seek their natural hiding 
places 
In the foregoing tests it should 
again be pointed out that we used about 
175 mgs. of pyrethrins in the case of 
the bomb and only 118 mgs, in the 
case of the sprayer. Thus, we used 48 
per cent more pyrethins in the case 
of the bombs, but obtained knockdowns 
some 15 per cent lower and kills which 
were 11 per cent lower. In addition it 
should be pointed out that the bombs 
had the benefit of the synergistic effect 
of oil of sesame, whereas the liquid 
insecticide used contained pyrethrins 
only without synergists. I do not know 
the degree of benefit conferred by the 
use of oil of sesame, but it seems appar- 
ent that the results of our tests would 
have been more disparent if the sesame 
had not been used in the bombs. 
As I have mentioned, Dr. Good- 
hue has recommended a formula con- 
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taining 4.0 per cent of 20 per cent pyre- 
thrum concentrate for use against flies 
Unfortunately, we did not have the op- 
portunity to test this material in our 
testing room, but we did test it in the 
Peet-Grady chamber. Using our con- 
ventional pyrethrum insecticides, con- 
taining 160 mgs. per 100 ml. of pyre- 
thrins, and using 12 ml. as the normal 
Peet-Grady dosage, it is apparent that 
we were introducing 19.2 mgs. of pyre- 
thrins into the Peet-Grady chamber. 
Following the normal Peet-Grady pro- 
cedure with this conventional insecti- 
cide we obtained a knockdown of 98 
per cent and a kill of +18. 

In order to introduce the same 
amount, 19.2 mgs., of pyrethrins from 
the aerosol solution, it is apparent that 
we should use 2.4 mgs. of the 4.0 per 
cent solution of 20 per cent extract 
Using this amount and again following 
the Peet-Grady procedure, we obtained 
a knockdown of 83 per cent and a kill 
of +11, Here again the aerosol bene- 
fited by any synergistic action of the 
oil of sesame, which was not used in 
our conventional liquid insecticide. 

Thus we show that, in a Peet- 
Grady chamber, and using the same 
amount of pyrethrins, the aerosol is 
15 per cent less effective in knockdown 
and has a kill of +11 as compared with 

18 for the conventional spray 
In summary, we find that the cur- 
rent aerosol bomb, as at present used, 
and which is claimed to be effective 
against flies and roaches is not as effec- 
tive as the conventional sprayer. In a 
full scale room test, using 48 per cent 
more pyrethrins and with the benefit of 
a synergist, the bomb gave a knock- 
down 15 per cent lower and a kill 11 
per cent lower. In order to equal the 
knockdown and kill obtained by the 
conventional sprayer, it seems evident 
that an excessive amount of pyrethrum 
must be used in the bomb to equal the 
kill obtained by the usual sprayer. 
We find further that the knockdown 
with the aerosol bomb is excessively 
slow, as well as ineffective, and would 
to the average user. 








not be satisfactory 

Future developments of the aero- 
sol bomb may remove these objections, 
particularly if the newer and possibly 
more effective toxics are successfully 
developed. Some of these developments 
may be under way, of which we are 
unaware, but it would appear to us 
that the present aerosol bomb, using 
pyrethrum, is not as effective as the 
conventional Grade AA insecticide ap- 

lied with a sprayer. 

In closing, I should like to men- 
tion that all of the entomological test- 
ing work was done by my coworker, 
A. G. Grady 


of DDT 


By Victor Froelicher 


Geigy Co. 


UST about one year ago, the first in- 
formation on “DDT” was revealed 
to the NAIDM at its mid-year meet- 
ing at Cleveland. At that time your 
speaker was unfortunately not per- 
mitted to make any statements because 
a military secrecy order had been 
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clamped down on the Geigy patent 
application. This patent incidentally 
was granted to Geigy by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, September 7, 1943. 

Since that time interest in GNB- 
A-DDT has grown steadily and there 
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Tar acid oils 





= 


lyfres 
entirely of 
coal tar origin 


Samples furnished upon request. Prices, f.o.b. our Works, freight equal- 


1 Tar acids of any desired tar acid strength and 
with phenol coefficient guaranteed on basis of 1 
unit of coefficient for each 5% of tar acids. These 
oils are especially frozen to show no deposit of 
naphthalene at 0°C. When properly compounded, 
a white emulsion is obtainable. 

Sulfonation residue is guaranteed not to exceed 
5% and averages far below this amount. 

The Tar acid content consists entirely of xylen- 


ols and higher-boiling acids. 


2 We also have available, through allocation, 
35% Tar Acid Oil containing phenol and cresol 
in naturally-occurring percentages, together with 
the higher-boiling acids. This grade may be supe- 
rior for certain purposes because of the presence 
of phenol and cresol. 


ized with other places of production. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Tar and Chemical Division 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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seems to be no doubt that whenever 
two entomologists meet, the conversa- 
tion sooner or later turns to this prod- 
uct, Numerous articles have appeared 
in scientific and trade magazines as 
well as in the daily newspapers and 
popular magazines. Some of these ar- 
ticles have been authored by badly 
informed writers, and one of the pur- 
poses of this talk is to clarify erroneous 
impressions. 

In September 1941, J. R. Geigy 
of Basle, Switzerland, our parent com- 
pany, informed us of a new insecticide 
which, in the form of a 1 per cent 
dust had been found extremely ef- 
fective against the Colorado potato 
beetle. This information did not seem 
to be extraordinarily important because 
the Colorado potato beetle had already 
been successfully controlled in the 
United States with lead arsenate. In 
Switzerland, however, lead arsenate 
had to be imported and was not avail- 
able in sufficient quantities. The new 
Geigy insecticide therefore, was for 
them the answer to a very definite 
need. 

The pioneer work of testing this 
new insecticide proceeded in Switzer- 
land uninterruptedly. We received a 
report dated June 12th, 1942 indicating 
the extraordinary results obtained in 
tests run with “Gesarol,” an agricul- 
tural insecticidal composition, which 
had as active ingredient, “DDT.” About 
150 tons of this material were used 
during 1942 in Switzerland. (Pop. four 
million.) 


In August 1942, we received from 
Switzerland 100 Ibs. each of “Gesarol” 
spray, containing 5 per cent active in- 
gredient, and “Gesarol” dust, contain- 
ing 3 per cent active ingredient. At 
about the same time, we received news 
that Major A. R. W. De Jonge, Ameri- 
can Military Attache at Berne, Switzer- 
land, had shown great interest in our 
new lousicidal composition called 
“Neocid,” which contained the same 
active ingredient as the “Gesarol” 
products. It was indicated that “Neo- 
cid” had great significance in control- 
ling the typhus-carrying body louse. 

On October 16, 1942, we contacted 
Dr. R. C. Roark at Washington, and 
handed him a Swiss report giving the 
results of tests which had been made 
with “Gesarol” on a great variety of 
insects, some of which, like the Colo- 
rado potato beetle, are familiar to us 
in the United States. 

Dr. R. Wiesmann, Assistant Chief 
of the Swiss Agricultural Station, was 
responsible for these reports, which, 
incidentally, seemed altogether too 
good to be true. These reports indi- 
eated that “Gesarol” was not only a 
contact, but a stomach poison as well. 
Entomologists were at first reluctant to 
accept the statements which were 
made, and frankly, we felt the same 
skepticism, for, of over 3000 products 
which had been tested by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a 
fare One or two could claim both con- 
tact and stomach insecticidal proper- 
tes. On top of it all, and equally hard 
to believe, were the lasting effects and 
residual values claimed for the prod- 
uct, and, added to this, the claim that 
Gesarol” was relatively non-toxic to 
man and animals, made us all step very 
lightly. 

Up to that time nothing was 
known of the chemical constitution of 
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the product, as little factual informa- 
tion could be obtained because of the 
difficulties of communication. Dr. H. L. 
Haller at Beltsville had extracted the 
active ingredient in “Gesarol,” and ana- 
lyzed and synthesized some of the 
active ingredient in his laboratory, si- 
multaneous with which there arrived 
from Switzerland the information of 
its chemical composition. 

What was even more incredible 
to chemists and entomologists was that 
the chemical structure of dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane suggested no 
insecticidal properties at all. Cap this 
with the fact that the discovery had 
been made by J. R. Geigy, Switzer- 
land, well-known pioneers in the syn- 
thetic dyestuff field, but relatively un- 
known in the insecticide field. The 
fact remains, however, that this prod- 
uct was the climax of many years’ re- 
search in insecticides and particularly 
mothproofing agents, of which “DDT” 
compositions are among the several 
meritorious products of the Geigy sci- 
entists. 

A hundred kilos of the active in- 
gredient were imported from Switzer- 
land so that research might be con- 
tinued and the manufacture of the 
product studied in the United States. 
In particular, we were interested in 
the lousicidal qualities which proved 
to be of such singular importance. 
This work was mainly carried on at 
the Orlando Station of the United 
States Department of Agriculture by 
29 scientists under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Dr. W. E. 
Dove and E. F. Knipling. The results 
obtained were so spectacular that the 
Surgeon General’s Office and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
became very interested. In a short 
while the supply of imported material 
was exhausted and it became desirable 
to manufacture the product in this 
country. 

With little current information 
regarding the manufacture, Cincin- 
nati Chemical Works, Norwood, Ohio, 
which is partly owned by Geigy, 
Switzerland, was called upon to solve 
the manufacturing problems. 

“GNB-A-DDT” is made from 
chloral hydrate, monochlorbenzene and 
sulfuric acid. Cincinnati Chemical 
Works did an amazing job considering 
that pilot plant production only started 
in May 1943. By July, a very creditable 
showing was being made in the prac- 
tical units, but unfortunately, chloral 
hydrate stocks and production were 
overtaxed and this proved a bottleneck 
in the manufacture. It was necessary 
to take steps to increase production 
which the WPB undertook and on 
which they did a very exceptional job. 


T might be well to clarify some of 

the confusion which has no doubt 
been created by the different names 
under which “DDT” and its insecticidal 
compositions have appeared in litera- 
ture during the past year. 

“DDT” —This abbreviation was 
given by the United States and British 
Governments for the chemical con- 
tracted name, dichloro-diphenyl-tri- 
chloroethane. This is more properly 
designated chemically as 2,2 bis (para- 
chlorpheny]) 1,1,1, trichloroethane. 

“GNB”—This is the original 
trademark designation of “DDT” used 
by Geigy and is the contraction of 
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“Gesarol-Neocid-Base.” An “A” added, 
designates the product which is manu- 
factured in the United States. Most of 
the original work done in the United 
States was recorded under this desig- 
nation as well as “Gesarol.” 

“GNB-A-DDT”—This is a trade- 
mark synonymous with “GNB-A” and 
“DDT.” 

“GESAROL” — (pronounced 
“jesarol”),—Most of the original work 
in the United States was conducted 
with this product, which is the designa- 
tion characterizing a series of insecti- 
cidal compositions for agricultural pur- 
poses, all of which are made with 
“DDT” as the active ingredient. 

“NEOCID”—Characterizes insecti- 
cidal compositioms containing “GNB- 
A-DDT,” designed for control of in- 
sects affecting man and animals. 

“GNB-A-DDT” is a very simple 
compound on paper and few difficul- 
ties are encountered in preparing the 
product in the laboratory. However, 
manufacture in large quantities is far 
from a simple matter. It is a white 
powder with a faint fruity odor and it 
is practically insoluble in water. It 
is however very soluble in cyclohexa- 
none, benzene, tuolene and xylene. It 
may also be dissolved in petroleum oils 
and solvents. Solubility depends upon 
the structure of these hydrocarbons. It 
is much more easily dissolved in olefine 
and cyclic hydrocarbons than in para- 
fins. 

“GNB-A-DDT” is useless in the 
hands of the chemist because it is a 
stable compound and cannot be easily 
brought into reaction with anything 
to yield a dyestuff or any promising 
product of commercial value. It is 
therefore easy to understand why it 
had been long forgotten and never 
produced on a commercial scale. This 
was quite unlike sulfanilamide, which 
had been used as a dyestuff intermedi- 
ate before its extraordinary qualities 
as a bactericide were discovered. 

Other manufacturers besides Cin- 
cinnati Chemical Works have been 
asked to manufacture “DDT.” Produc- 
tion is steadily increasing, but in spite 
of this I fear there is little hope that 
it will become available for civilian 
or agricultural use during 1944 on a 
commercial scale. The WPB, however, 
has consented to release a small amount 
for experimentation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
state agricultural experiment stations 
and certain other stations which are 
qualified to conduct controlled tests. 


HE effectiveness of “GNB-A-DDT” 
compositions against insects affect- 
ing man and animals is being studied 
by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the Orlando Station 
for the amazing developments of mili- 
tary uses for “DDT” compositions. Be- 
sides the use as louse powder, other 
important developments have resulted 
which, however, for military reasons 
cannot be told at this time. The sci- 
entific data available has been pub- 
lished in the February issue of the 
Journal of Economic Entomology. Fur- 
ther data has been obtained by our 
own research and by the Crop Protec- 
tion Institute which is sponsored by 
Geigy. 
The members of the N.A.I.D.M. 
are principally interested in the use 
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of “DDT” compositions against insects 
affecting man and animals and in 
household pests. We will therefore not 
dwell on the many problems which 
have already been, or are still to be 
solved in connection with plant pests. 
It will be many months, possibly years, 
until we have fully explored the many 
possibilities of insecticides containing 
‘DDT” in agriculture. It is sufficient 
to state that in spite of the cheapness 
and effectiveness of many of the in- 
organic agricultural insecticides, “Ges- 
arol” undoubtedly will have its place 
because of its extraordinary stability, 
effectiveness, and, if applied properly, 
its freedom from plant injury. Because 
it is a stomach as well as a contact 
poison, it has unusual versatility. 

The first paper to appear in an 
American magazine giving details 
about the effectiveness of DDT com- 
positions appeared in Soap AND SANI- 
tary CHEMICALS, December 1943, en- 
titled, “Fly Control in Stables.” This 
was a reprint of a translation of a 
German paper made by Carlo Zeimet 
of the Bureau of Entomology & Plant 
Quarantine from Anzeiger fur Schad- 
lingskunde, Berlin. This report indi- 
cated that the walls and ceiling of a 
stable which had been sprayed with a 
1 per cent aqueous dispersion of a 5 
per cent concentrate left the stable 
free of flies for more than a month. 
We have since had time to check this 
claim, and we found it to be a fact. 
Flies walking over a deposit of “Neo- 
cid” containing 5 per cent active in- 
gredient, (which had been applied in a 
dispersion containing 0.05 per cent 
“DDT”) were permanently affected and 
although they did not die instantly, 
they were doomed. A single contact 
with the residue seemed enough for 
their destruction. 

Further investigations made 
since then have revealed that flies are 
provided with very delicate receptors 
on the tips of their legs. Contact with 
“DDT” affects their nervous system, 
undoubtedly through those delicate 
nerve receptors. At first, a short period 
of extraordinary excitement is noticed 
but soon a progressive paralysis sets in, 
first affecting the rear extremities and 
finally the rest of the body. It is diffi- 
cult for the insects to walk straight al- 
though they can still fly. They eventu- 
ally fall on their backs and die, There 
is no escape although the insects may 
live as long as 24 hours. Incidentally 
it might be mentioned here that in 
some insects, like the common May 
beetle, which can swallow arsenates 
viinout being affected, “DDT” reacts 
in a different way. These insects do not 
have the delicate nerve receptors on 
the tips of their legs, but if they get 
one or two mouthfuls, the nerves op- 
rating their mandibles and digestive 
tract become paralyzed; they are no 
longer able to chew their food and die 
of starvation. 

From this description it may be 
noticed that “Neocid” is slow-acting. 
Apparently it also has no repellent ef- 
fect. Government entomologists are 
rather enthused over this because they 
do not want to chase flies away only 
to have them multiply on the neigh- 
bors’ premises. They are killed and the 
effect of a single application will last 
from one to three months depending 
upon the quantity deposited. 
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WE must keep in mind the main 

characteristics of “DDT” in fly 
sprays, namely: slow knockdown and 
sure kill. It therefore seems obvious 
that although it may make an AA fly 
spray, it does not replace pyrethrum 
nor thiocyanate, but complements these 
products. A combination spray seems 
to give us the ideal fly spray of the 
future. 

1 Gm “DDT” in 100 cc base oil 
gives a kill of 95-99 per cent in 24 
hours, and the knockdown is 94-99 per 
cent which would give a rating of 
O-AA. (Zero in some cases where the 
knockdown in 24 hours fails to reach 
the required limit). The fractional 
knockdown reveals some very inter- 
esting figures. Up to 7% min. the 
knockdown is rather poor whereas dur- 
ing the following 2% min. the increase 
is substantial and in most cases reaches 
a satisfactory figure. This shows that 
“DDT” does not have sufficient drama- 
tic knockdown for a household spray 
although it may show an AA rating, It 
is therefore desirable to combine 
“DDT” with pyrethrum or thiocyanate 
which will not only result in a con- 
siderable saving but also in a superior 
fly spray. 

The use of “DDT” in cattle sprays 
under ranch conditions has been de- 
scribed by R. W. Wells of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the Feb. issue of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology, in which “DDT” 
is shown to have promise. 

Numerous tests with ‘“Neocid” 
preparations against cockroaches have 
been made in the laboratory and in the 
field. A 5 per cent powder has been 
tried in private homes and large 
restaurants. When properly applied, it 
was found to give extremely satisfac- 
tory control, owing to its unusual 
cesidual properties. The following ob- 
servation by the owner of a large 
restaurant which had been treated 
with a 5 per cent “Neocid” powder, is 
typical: after having applied the pow- 
der with a hand duster, they com- 
plained a couple of days later that the 
insects ran all over the place and the 
situation seemed entirely out of hand. 
However, a few days later the report 
came through that the roaches had 
completely disappeared and no dead 
roaches were found. This was unlike 
the results obtained with other roach 
powders because with these, dead 
roaches were found in the food. Their 
breeding places were also made un- 
inhabitable with “Neocid,” more or 
less permanently, because four months 
after this small quantity had been ap- 
plied, it was reported that only an 
occasional large roach was seen, which 
might have come from the outside. 
No young roaches or egg-bearing fe- 
males were seen and the proprietor 
of the restaurant wanted to know after 
6 months whether any more of the 
product was available. 

Ants can also be successfully 
controlled. Smith & Gouck reported in 
the Feb. issue of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology the results of tests 
on dog ticks and chiggers which is 
good news for our Southern States 
where these pests are so abundant. 

In our tests dog fleas were suc- 
cessfully controlled with a single ap- 
plication of “Neocid” powder contain- 
ing 5 per cent “DDT” which remained 
effective for over six months in spite 
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of daily brushing and constant ex- 
posure to reinfestation. Washing might 
remove enough of the “Neocid” to re- 
quire another treatment. 

In the control of bedbugs the 
results have been phenomenal. Accord- 
ing to Madden, Linquist and Knipling, 
in the Feb. issue of the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology, a 5 per cent “DDT” 
solution in kerosene was found ef- 
fective for several months in the form 
of a spray applied to bedsteads, springs 
and mattresses as well as to the walls 
and floor near the beds, 

“DDT” compositions are also ef- 
fective as mothproofing agents. Wool 
treated with a “Neocid” emulsion in 
water containing as little as 0.0005 per 
cent or 5 mg/L was found to be satis- 
factorily resistant to carpet beetle lar- 
vae when tested according to standard 
procedure. In actual practice regula- 
tion army underwear which was 
treated with a 2 per cent emulsion, 
(calculated on the weight of the ma- 
terial) gave satisfactory results even 
after repeated washings with soap and 
water. Weathering for over 2 months 
does not seem to have any material 
effect, whereas goods which have been 
kept indoors for over a year are still 
as resistant to carpet beetle larvae as 
at the beginning. 


OXICITY — With a product having 
such an unusual range of useful- 
ness, the question uppermost in every- 
body’s mind is, “What is its toxicity?” 
The toxicity of “Neocid” to man and 
animals is under investigation by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the Food 
& Drug Administration and the Ket- 
tering Laboratory of the University of 
Cincinnati. The last mentioned re- 
search is being sponsored by Geigy. 
At the time the “Gesarol” prepa- 
rations were first received in the 
United States, Geigy Switzerland had 
already investigated and _ indicated 
moderate toxicity to man and warm- 
blooded animals. This was indeed a 
surprising statement considering the 
effectiveness against various insects 
and high toxicity to man of other in- 
secticides like nicotine and lead ar- 
senate. Although these reports ema- 
nated from Swiss Universities and 
private laboratories, they could not be 
accepted here without thorough in- 
vestigation. We have some data today 
which indicate that the Swiss might 
be right in the assumption that be- 
tween 5 and 7% Gm “DDT” cause no 
toxic symptoms if taken by mouth. 
But it is only an assumption and we 
have not been able to prove it as yet. 
The only fact which we have been able 
to prove up to now is that “DDT” in 
the dry form is not absorbed by the 
skin and that it is non-irritating. Mil- 
lions of men and women have been 
treated with the 10 per cent louse pow- 
der without apparent harm to a single 
individual as far as we know. It has 
been reported however that “DDT” is 
definitely toxic if taken by mouth. If 
dissolved in oils or solvents it may be 
absorbed through the skin and long 
exposure may cause toxic symptoms. 
There does not seem to be any practi- 
cal difference in the toxicity of the 
pure and the recrystallized product. 
The lethal dose (L.D.60) by 
mouth in rats is 0.25 Gm/Kg when dis- 
solved in olive oil and 2.1 Gm/Kg if 
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HE more recent chemical in- 

vestigations and practical ap- 

plication of pyrethrum have 
been considerably facilitated by ad- 
vances in the preparation of concen- 
trates. 

In the early days of the aerosol 
research, a serious problem was en- 
countered in preparing a pyrethrum 
extract that would meet the exacting 
requirements of the military authori- 
ties. A concentrate was required that 
contained a minimum of insoluble mat- 
ter, deposited no solids on long stand- 
ing, and caused no more than slight 
irritation to those exposed to its spray. 
Some pyrethrum concentrates were sat- 
isfactory when kept at room tempera- 
ture, but deposited crystalline products 
on long standing in the cold. Some 
contained constituents that irritated 
the mucous membranes of the nose and 
throat. Others had been treated so 
drastically that pyrethrins were altered 
and the toxicity was partly destroyed, 
in which case the analytical data were 
misleading. 

This paper describes a method 
for preparing a concentrate containing 
90 to 100 per cent of pyrethrins and 
nothing that might cause irritation or 
interfere with its use in aerosols by 
clogging the nozzle of the Freon-12 
(dichlorodifluoromethane) bomb. At 
the same time the concentrate retains 
its full effectiveness. It may be made 
from even the crudest starting mate- 
rial. 

In the laboratory we prefer to 
work with the “purified” 20 per cent 
concentrates, but we have applied the 
method with equally good results to 
an oleoresin that had been on hand fo: 
8 years. 

The original procedure em- 
ployed by Staudinger and Ruzicka was 
simplified by LaForge and Haller’ after 
a 30-per cent commercial oleoresin be- 
came available, thus eliminating in the 
laboratory the large-scale extraction of 
the flowers. However, even this meth- 
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od was involved and produced at best 
concentrates containing about 65-70 
per cent of total pyrethrins. By the use 
of a system of immiscible solvents, such 
as petroleum ether and 90 per cent 
acetic acid, the two pyrethrins could 
be separated and at least pyrethrin II 
obtained in a state of over 80 per cent 
purity and almost free of pyrethrin I. 

In the meantime better starting 
material has been obtainable from com- 
mercial sources in the form of solutions 
of 20 to 25 per cent of total pyrethrins 
in high-boiling hydrocarbon solvents. 
By far the most successful solvent 
combination was found to be nitro- 
methane and the solvent already the 
vehicle of the commercial extract. By 
agitation with nitromethane the pyre- 
thrins were extracted from their origi- 
nal solvent, which retains most of the 
fatty acids, oils, and other impurities. 
Three extractions using about equal 
volumes of nitromethane removed 97 
per cent of the total pyrethrins. When 
large quantities of commercial concen- 
trates are to be extracted, the counter- 
current principle may be employed. 

On removal of the nitromethane 
solvent, a concentrate that analyzed 
about 60 per cent of total pyrethrins 
was obtained, which could be employed 
for the preparation of the semicarba- 
zones. However, a still further purifi- 
cation could be attained by selective 


1LaForge, F. B., and Haller, H. L., J Am 
Chem. Soc., 57, 1893 (1935). 

*Haller, H. L., and LaForge, F. B., J. Org 
Chem., 1, 38 (1936). 

‘West, T. F., Nature, 152, 660 (1943) 
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absorption of the extraneous constitu- 
ents present after the first step by 
drawing the nitromethane solution 
through a column of activated carbon. 
A nearly colorless solution resulted, 
which, on removal of the solvent in 
vacuum, yielded a syrupy liquid con- 
taining 90 to 100 per cent of total 
pyrethrins as determined by the mer- 
cury-reduction and_ hydrogenation 
methods, which amounted to 85 per 
cent of the pyrethrins originally con- 
tained in the commercial product. This 
concentrate furnished a mixture of 
crystalline semicarbazones that ap- 
proached closely the theoretical yield. 

Several similar commercial 
preparations were tried and found suit- 
able as starting materials, and no spe- 
cial quality of adsorbent carbon was 
required. A few commercial samples 
purporting to contain more than 25 
per cent of pyrethrins did not furnish 
corresponding over-all recoveries and 
evidence pointed to more rapid dete- 
rioration. It appears that polymeriza- 
tion with formation of insoluble prod- 
ucts may be involved.” A 90 per cent 
concentrate may be obtained even from 
such deteriorated material, although in 
a lower yield than the apparent pyre- 
thrin content of the original material. 
To accomplish this, the nitromethane 
extractives obtained by the above pro- 
cedure are digested with petroleum 
ether, which dissolves the unchanged 


pyrethrins, while leaving a viscous in- 
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EARING cockroaches. The 
technique of rearing German 
and American roaches has 

been adapted by this Bureau to provide 

batches of insects of definite age groups 
for testing purposes. The effectiveness 
of some materials may differ according 
to the stage of development, and it has 
been found more desirable to test prod- 
ucts against uniformly developed insects 
rather than against mixed populations. 

A colony of adult roaches is placed in 

a wire basket hung in, and closely fit- 

ting a large crockery jar. The inside 

of the jar is kept oiled to prevent 
escape, and the colony is fed dog chow 
and provided with water. The newly 
emerged roaches fall through the bot- 
tom of the screen basket and remain 
on the bottom of the jar where more 
food and water are provided. Each 
week the basket of breeding adults is 
transferred to a new crock. The old 
crock with the young roaches all with- 
in a week of the same age, is dated and 
set aside for approximately 2'/2 months 
or until development of a few winged 
individuals indicate most of the nymphs 
to be in the last instar, at which stage 
the insects are most suited for testing 
purposes. American roaches are canni- 
balistic and eat their own egg capsules 
which are laid about one month before 
they are ready to hatch. It has been 
found desirable for propagating this 
species to collect the egg capsules daily 
and place each week’s supply in a sepa- 
rate jar to be raised until they are 

suitable for test purposes. (cf. Fig. 9 

and Fig. 10.) 

Testing powders for control of 
cockroaches. Simple equipment was de- 
signed for testing powders for control 
of cockroaches. It comprises a large 
can 12” in diameter with a 14,” flange 
on the end. In the center of the end 
is placed a disc of sheet metal 1/4,” thick 
and 6” in diameter, thus making a 1%,” 
circular depression 3” across between 
the flange and the disc. This depression 
is filled with powder to be tested and 
the surface is smoothed. All traces of 
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INSECTICIDE TESTING... 


a review of test procedure for 


evaluating household insecticides 


for use in the control of flies, 


clothes moths, roaches and rodents 


PART 


° * 
By Dn. Aluin J. Con 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry 
California Department of Agriculture 


powder are removed from the sheet 
metal center where the cockroaches are 
to be placed. The outside vertical sur- 
face of the can is oiled to prevent 
roaches from returning up the sides 
after crossing the powder. The whole 
apparatus is set in a dishpan, the inside 
of which is also oiled, to prevent escape 
(cf. Fig. 11.) 
Roaches are dropped on the pedestal 


of any cockroaches. 


one at a time and they run across the 
ring of powder and drop into the dish- 
pan. Most insects run straight across 
the ring, thereby running through three 
inches of powder. Occasional individ- 
uals that run around in longer paths 
are removed and destroyed so all in- 
sects collected in the dishpan have had 
equivalent treatment with the material 
being tested. About 50 insects are so 
treated. The treated insects are trans- 
ferred with greatest of care to a jar, in 
order that the insecticide not be 
knocked off the insect, provided with 
food and water, and percentage mor- 
tality recorded two weeks later. 
Testing baits for control of 
cockroaches. In testing bait-type prod- 
ucts for control of various species of 
cockroaches, 50 German roaches ap- 
proximately 2' months old or 25 
American roaches approximately five 
months old are used. The test insects 
are confined in a large jar containing 
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their regular food and water, and an 
appropriate amount of the bait-type 
product to be tested. Mortality deter- 
minations are made two weeks later. 
No checks are necessary in these tests 
since natural mortality is negligible. 
Results obtained with previously tested 
materials are generally used for judging 


comparative effectiveness. 


Fig. 9. (Reading left to right) 


American roach adult, American 
roach egg capsule, and German 
roach adult 
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| per gallon. 


New! 


Gym and Floor Cleaner 


for 


| Quickly removes Rubber 


Burns and dirt from Wood, 
Linoleum and Painted Con- 


crete floors. 


Mop it on and mop it off. Use 


a deck brush for stubborn 


spots. 


JOBBERS’ PRICES: 
70c per gallon in drums or five gallon cans. 
F.O.B. New York 


Most of our jobbers re-sell it for $2.75 to $3.00 
Samples Submitted 


Twi-Laq Chemical Co. 


25 North Portland Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-2125 
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AR shortages are bringing about many changes 

in our line of soaps for jobbers and converters. 
Fortunately, our many years of experience in the 
manufacture of quality soaps enable us to make 
these changes with the minimum inconvenience 
to our customers. Every possible effort is being 
made to maintain the quality of KRANICH soaps. 
To protect our regular customers we are filling 
orders on many hard-to-get products on the basis 
of former purchases. We know you will appreciate 
the fairness of such a policy. 
Plan to consult KRANICH regarding your supply 
problems. — We may be able to help. 
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Liquid Castile Soap 
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Powdered Soap 


U.S. P. Castile (Only) 
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Potash Soaps 
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U.S. P. XII Green 
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55 Richards St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fig. 10. Device for providing water. The insects drink from the 


surface of the loose cotton plug which recedes down the tube as the 


water is used 


Fig. 11. 


Simple equipment for “Testing powders for control of cock- 


roaches” 





Albino Rats 
EARING white rats. The white 


rats maintained by the Bureau for 
testing rodenticides and for other phar- 
macological investigations are pre- 
dominately the Wistar strain. They 
are raised in all-metal cages arranged 
for convenient feeding, handling, and 
cleaning. The floor is 3-mesh wire 
screen, permitting all debris and excre- 
ment to fall through onto a removable 
tray under each bank of cages. The 
animals are fed Purina Dog Chow 
pellets which are convenient to handle 
and supply all necessary nutritive con- 
stituents. Water is supplied by means 
of bottles fastened up-side down on 
the side of the cage and equipped with 
a short piece of glass tubing from 
which the animals drink. 


The gestation period for white 


rats is about 23 or 24 days. Young are 
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removed from the mothers when about 


1'2 months old. Males and females are 
separated when about 2! months old. 
The animals are ready when three 
months old for testing products or for 
use as further breeding stock. At this 
age, each weighs about 200 grams 
which is about a half-pound. An in- 
dividual record card is kept for each 
animal, bearing all essential informa 
tion with regard to its parentage, birth, 
weights at significant times, the test or 


treatment given, and results. 


Testing red squill baits for con- 
trol of rats. Red squill is sold as a pow- 
der prepared from dried slices of the 
bulbs or as extractives from the ground 
bulbs or powder. These various forms 
may be incorporated into a foodstuff to 
prepare a ready-to-use bait. Individual 
bulbs vary widely in their toxicity, and 


the potency of red squill or prepared 
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baits is determined by feeding tests on 
white rats. Red squill products are 
known to the trade under a variety of 
names which imply no definite degree 
of toxicity except in certain powders 
where the name is given as “Red squill 
(3 grain)” or “Red squill (5 grain) ,” 
the latter being the weaker. “Red 
squill (3 grain)”’ means that 3 grains 
of the powder killed one pound of rats, 
and the weaker powder known as “Red 
squill (5 grain)” means that § grains 
are required to kill one pound of rats. 
A dose of 3.5 grains per pound of rats 
is equal to 500 milligrams per kilogram 
of rats. 

The same technique is used for 
testing red squill products whether 
ready-to-use bait, powder, or extrac- 
tives. The powder or extractives are 
made into a bait in accordance with 
directions as to amount of the product 
and the kind of foodstuff as given by 
the manufacturer. When the food- 
stuff is not specified, hamburger is 
used by this Bureau. On account of 
the difficulty of mixing squill uni- 
formly into hamburger, the computed 
dose of red squill powder or extrac- 
tives to be tested for each individual 
rat is intimately mixed as a separate 
With all prescribed and 
necessary precautions the bait is fed 


allotment. 


to 6 or more albino rats of known 
weight between 125 grams each, after 
they have been fasted for 18 hours. 
Unless accustomed to hamburger the 
animals are fed some ground meat 
prior to the fasting period so they will 
recognize it as desirable food. Each 
cage is placed over a tray and any 
particles of bait lost during feeding 
may be remixed with a very small 
amount of fresh meat and fed to com- 
plete the dosage. It is now known 
that the normal male rat is at least 
twice as resistant as the normal female 
rat to the toxic principle of red squill, 
and when no differentiation is made 
between male and female an experi- 
ment can be considered as valid only 
with respect to female rats. 

In general, there will not be 
good acceptance of rat bait that con- 
tains over 10 per cent red squill, and 
it is desirable that a manufacturer 
adjust his red squill powder so that he 


is warranted to include a recommenda- 


(Turn to Page 129) 














OUICK PROFITS? 
REPEAT SALES! 


Cash in on the demand for Fly Sprays — Supply 
the Chemical Supply time tested materials. They 
give satisfaction — assure you of repeat business. 


LIGHT CATTLE SPRAY SPECIAL STOCK SPRAY 
Sure and effective repellent against flies. 
Used widely as an economical spray. applied directly on the animals. 
HOUSEHOLD FLY and INSECT SPRAYS 
Efficient killers — grades AA — A and B. Odorless and Perfumed types. 


Others are making big money handling the above insecticides in a large and profitable market. 
Why not YOU? 


Send for samples, prices and full information. 


THE CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices: 


225 Plymouth Building . 


A higher grade cattle spray. An actual fly 
D . hai > killer—not merely a fly chaser. Effective 
oes not stain nor mat hair of live stock. when sprayed in stalls and stables or when 
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Uncle Sam Says: 


To those who have aided in our progress and those we 
hope to serve, we wish to take this opportunity in extend- 
ing our sincere thanks for your patience in these trying 
times, and can assure you we will make every effort to 
serve you to the best of our ability. 
lf for some reason your shipment is delayed, you can 
be assured it is due to some reason beyond our control, 
Meta! Polish and ask that you bear with us until that great day arrives, 
Non-Rubbing Wax when we will again return to normalcy and be in a 

position to serve you as in the past with our complete line 
Deodorizing Blocks of quality products. 


Urinal Cakes Yours for victory, 


Fly Sprays UNCLE SAM CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Moth Preventives Manufacturers for the Jobber 
329 East 29th St. New York 16, N. Y. 
aiaathe la; Polish Established 1920 


Prepared Wax Polish 
(Liquid and Paste) 
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Post-War Outlook for the 


SANITARY SUPPLY DEALER 


|| secticide and disinfectant 
business in the post-war 


 ——or ~N REVIEWING the in- 
8 || world, I have tried to treat 


| 
] the subject more from the 


8 
[Leap | angle of distribution, 
rather than from a technical or manu- 
facturing viewpoint. To size up the 
post-war position of this particular 
business, it is necessary to understand 
a few basic facts concerning insecticide 
and disinfectant selling, which is pe- 
culiar and differs from almost any other 
type of business in many respects. 
One factor that our experience 
has shown to be very important, and 
we believe it to be characteristic of 
insecticide and disinfectant distribution 
throughout the country, is that success 
depends almost entirely upon a sales- 
man’s method of presentation of his 
line to the public. It is true, that 
having established an excellent reputa- 
tion in this field throughout his terri- 
tory, a distributor will receive a certain 
amount of mail order business, and even 
more telephone business. But it is a 
very small percentage compared to the 
business brought in by salesmen. This 
does not mean that a firm selling in- 
secticides and disinfectants necessarily 
needs high-pressure salesmen to present 
its line, nor does it mean that products 
do not have to be maintained at a high 
standard of quality. But it does mean 
that personal contact counts a great 
deal more in this business than in most 
other types. This is one factor that is 
definitely characteristic of our business 
now, and I believe will be just as im- 
portant in the post-war period. There- 
fore, in planning our future after the 
war we must first see to it that we 
have proper sales representation. And 
along with other factors that have 
always prevailed in hiring salesmen, 


." Before National Sanitary Supply Assn., 
Chicago, April 24, 1944 
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this is going to mean incorporating war 
veterans into the sales force. After the 
war, there are going to be conserva- 
tively fifteen million men that will 
have been in uniform during the war. 
It naturally follows that most salesmen 
are either going to have to sell a war 
veteran as a purchaser, or compete 
against a war veteran as a competitive 
salesman; and unless he has either been 
in uniform himself or is definitely over 
age so that he could not have been in 
uniform, his position may be difficult. 

There are two basic principles 
that have applied to sales of disinfec- 
tants and allied products in the past 
and I see no reason why they will not 
project into the post-war period. In 
the first place, the reseller should try 
to obtain the very best products that 
can be purchased. The few cents saved 
by buying a second quality piece of 
merchandise compared against the best, 
certainly represent but a small gain, 
when compared to the dissatisfied cus- 
tomers that might be made because of 
this choice. 

A second principle is that every 
sale must show a fair and legitimate 
profit. We are all familiar with many 
cases where firms have taken business 
at a low profit, or in some instances, 
no profit at all, in order to build vol- 
ume. We have also seen these same 
firms last a mew months or a few years 
and then fall by the wayside. No profit 
is made by just exchanging money and 
if an order does not show the desired 
profit to a firm it is absolutely of no 
value. After all, what counts at the 
end of the year is not how much in 
sales a firm did, but what net profit the 
firm made! 

As to the types of products that 
we in the insecticide and disinfectant 
business will present when the war is 
over, we all know that there are going 
to be some drastic changes. Just as in 
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By Jules Leuinger™ 


Lovinger Disinfectant Co. 


every phase of scientific research, great 
strides have been made in our industry 
during the war. In the past, if a firm 
had a good pyrethrum insecticide to 
offer and several good disinfectants in- 
cluding pine, cresylic, chlorine, and coal 
tar, that was about all that any com- 
peting firm could have to offer. Un- 
doubtedly, research has developed, and 
still will develop new substitutes for 
some of these products that have been 
limited during the war period, and it 
behooves everybody in our type of 
business to learn about these new prod- 
ucts as soon as they are made available 
for commercial distribution. 

After this war; just as after the 
last war, there will be many new comers 
into the field of distribution in our 
line. Most of these will be individuals 
attempting to find a new field and 
source of income. In some respects, 
selling disinfectants and insecticides, as 
well as other janitorial products, is 
much like selling insurance. A man 
loses his position for one reason or 
another, and he immediately looks for 
some source of quick income. He has 
a few friends who manage buildings 
or are in influential positions where 
they might swing business to him, so 
he gets a line of janitorial supplies and 
without any investment whatsoever, 
calls on these friends and probably 
obtains a few orders. But in a very 
short time the friends’ business is ex- 
hausted and he must now compete 
against more experienced and longer 
established firms in getting business 
from larger institutions. At this stage 
he is definitely at a disadvantage and 
after a few months of poor results he 
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is usually looking around for some 
other type of employment. I mention 
this because I believe that we, who are 
established in this business, should rec- 
ognize that such a similar condition 
will arise again after this war. But, in 
my opinion, it will end up no differ- 
ently than it has in other similar times. 
The old established firms with the ex- 
perienced salesmen and the time-tested 
products are going to continue to 
handle the bulk of the business. 

Still these larger firms that sup- 
ply insecticides and disinfectants to the 
public must realize that since they do 
have the confidence of the public, they 
must likewise deserve this confidence. 
They must keep up-to-the-minute and 
modern so that their products and ser- 
vices shall be the latest and the best 
that can be offered. 


HOULD the sanitary supply dealer 
S manufacture his own line—or re- 
sell products of a bulk supplier? One of 
the principal advantages of the latter 
policy is that it enables the small or 
medium sized firm to do more business 
with less personnel and overhead. It is 
true that rather than buy pine disinfec- 
tant ready for the consumer, we could 
buy the raw materials and manufacture 
our own pine and probably save a few 
cents per gallon by doing so. But it 
would also mean that we would need 
more personnel to manufacture the 
product and we would need much more 
space and equipment for that manu- 
facture, if we were to keep our prod- 
ucts at a consistent and top quality. 
Instead we find it economically sound 
to buy our products already manufac- 
tured in maximum quantities. This 
applies also to deodorant blocs and in- 
secticides, 

One by-product of this particu- 
lar set-up, although we did not realize 
it so much before the war, has been 
very advantageous to us since raw ma- 
terial shortages have presented a par- 
ticular problem. While many sanitary 
supply firms have had trouble buying 
their raw materials, where they manu- 
facture their own products, we, over 
the same period, have had very little 
difficulty in obtaining our finished 


products. This experience has con- 


vinced us that not only do we lose 
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nothing by buying the finished product 
from a large wholesale manufacturer, 
but there is much to be gained in this 
direction. 

In closing, I believe that the 
future of the sanitary supply dealer in 
the post-war world is bright. Disinfec- 
tants and insecticides are basic essential 
health items and are going to be needed 
just as much after the war as they have 
been before and during the war. There 
will be many new avenues of distribu- 
tion opened to us when we again return 
to peace. Many countries and commu- 
nities that have not in the past devel- 
oped a very high standard of sanitation 
will make for large, new potential 
markets. The general public, and espe- 
cially the larger users of sanitation sup- 
plies in particular, are becoming more 
educated on the subject and will be 
waiting for, and receptive to, the new 
ideas and products of the disinfectant 
business. 

It behooves every firm in our 
type of business to keep up with the 
latest in modern discoveries in vermin 
control and disinfection so that they 
can handle the needs of their customers 
to the best advantage of both. 





INSECTICIDE TESTING 
(From Page 125) 





tion to mix 1 part by weight with at 
least 9 parts by weight of foodstuff. 
A good quality red squill powder 
should kill male rats in doses of 3 
grains or less per pound of body 
This is equivalent to 429 
milligrams or less per kilogram of 
body weight. Red squill powder that 
is not lethal to 50 per cent of the test 
animals when fed at the rate of 1,000 
milligrams per kilogram (7 grains per 
pound) body weight of male albino 
rats is generally considered too weak 


weight. 


to be used as an effective raticide. 

Testing other 
There is less need for bioassay of ro- 
denticides other than red squill because 


rodenticides. 


chemical analysis alone is usually 
sufficient to evaluate products con- 
taining strychnine, arsenic trioxide, 
barium carbonate, zinc phosphide, and 
similar inorganic chemicals. (This 
Bureau has published a paper in the 
current number of the Journal of the 
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Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, on the chemical analysis and 
stability of zinc phosphate which is 
one of the newer rodenticides. We 
have a few reprints available for dis- 
tribution to interested persons. ) 

The toxicity of rodenticides can 
be determined by forced feeding cf 
predetermined amounts of a given 
material calculated on the basis of the 
weight of the rat. A preliminary idea 
of acceptance can be determined by 
offering rats a choice between their 
regular food and the product being 
examined. However, acceptance of 
a bait by a caged rat by no means 
proves acceptance by wild rats. Caged 
rats are accustomed to human scent 
and to their food being handled and 
will readily eat a bait that would 
probably not be touched by wild rats 
under normal conditions. It is hoped 
that we will be able to supplement 
our laboratory examinations by prac- 
tical or field tests in examination of 
certain 


products, acceptability of 


which might be questioned. 


Miscellaneous 

Similar methods may be used 
for testing such materials as ant 
syrups, animal sprays, poultry reme- 
dies, carpet beetle poisons and insecti- 
cides for use against pests of stored 
foods and feeds, and in pharmacologi- 
cal investigations, for example, the 
clothes moth technique is adaptable 
to the carpet beetle. A proper degree 
of practicality must be maintained 
in all such work because results can 
be seriously altered by a change of 
conditions, for example, ants in cap- 
tivity may not continue with food 
habits identical with those having 
freedom to select or vary their diet. 


avcmmpanin @ commie 


Insecticidal Dusts 

Two chemical dusts possessing a 
combination of insecticidal and fungi- 
cidal properties effective against a wide 
range of insects and plant diseases, have 
been announced by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Both have been tested 
under field conditions. One is a potato 
dust containing calcium arsenate as in- 
secticide plus a copper compound as 
fungicide. The other contains a syn- 
thetic cryolite insecticide and a copper 
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compound. 
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OPA Permits Advances In 


Rotenone and Pyrethrum Prices 


NCREASES in present ceiling 
| prices of rotenone and pyrethrum 
products were announced July 1 by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
which said they were designed to main- 
tain maximum importation into the 
United States of the raw roots and 
flowers for processing into essential 
insecticide products. The price in- 
creases (effective July 5, 1944) broad- 
en the scope of Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 298 which formerly cov- 
ered pricing of only the rotenone 
products, to include also pyrethrum 
products, previously covered by pro- 
visions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

Price increases start with the 
ceiling price of the raw materials 
landed in the United States, and are 
passed on through primary products 
to semi-finished and finished insecti- 
cides. 

The insecticides affected (ex- 
cept the major portion of pyrethrum 
allocated to the Armed Forces for 
malaria prevention) are used primarily 
in the protection of food crops from 
insect damage. The few cents per 
acre involved in the higher costs of 
the finished insecticides are such a 
small part of total production costs, 
says an OPA announcement, 
that it will not be reflected in higher 
prices for food crops. 

The increased ceiling prices, 
the OPA release states further, will 
relieve the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration (the sole importer) from con- 
tinuing to subsidize part of the costs 
of the raw materials, and will afford 
domestic processors relief from the 
cumulative squeeze of reduced vol- 
ume, inferior raw materials, and gen- 
erally rising costs against fixed sell- 
ing prices. 

Prices that must be paid abroad for 
both rotenone and pyrethrum have 
increased substantially since the orig- 
inal ceiling prices for the processed 
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products were established. The new 
OPA price ceilings authorize an in- 
crease in the price of rotenone roots 
landed in the U. S. from the previous 
level of 22c a pound to 25c a pound, or 
a 3c-per-pound increase. To avert 
hardship to the rotenone processing 
industry, its ceiling on 5% rotenone 
powder has been raised from 35c¢ a 
pound to 40c. Similar adjustment has 
been made in prices of other semi- 
finished and finished rotenone prod- 
ucts. 

The maximum price which 
may be charged domestic processors 
for dried pyrethrum flowers is 32 2c 
per pound of flowers testing 1.3 per 
cent pyrethrins, which reflects the 
higher prices paid by FEA to Afri- 
can farmers for their crop. Sales 
of 20% concentrate have been made 
during the past year down to $7 Ib. 
The increased cost of pyrethrum flow- 
ers amounts to about $2.25 per pound 
of concentrate. This regulation does 
not fix a maximum price for sales of 
the concentrate to the armed forces, 
but leaves that price for negotiation 
between buyer and individual seller. 
The price for such sales is expected to 
be about $9.25 a pound. The maxi- 
mum price which may be charged 
other buyers of 20% concentrate avail- 
able to them is $10.40 a pound. 

Pyrethrum which cannot be 
used for 20 per cent purified concen- 
trate, such as residues remaining in 
flowers after commercial extraction, 
or that from off-quality flowers, may 
be used for agricultural insecticides. 
A ceiling of $7.15-$7.25 gal. for 
20:1 extract has been set, which will 
allow producers to recover increased 
production costs to some extent. 

Prices for other pyrethrum primary 
products have been similarly adjusted, 
with consideration given to the gross 
margin on which the industry ordi- 
narily operates, and to the individual 
profit position of the various firms, 
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according to OPA. The new price 
levels are listed in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulations No. 298. 
J 

McCormick & Co. Honor Suppliers 

About 300 members of the 
supply industries were guests of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, at a din- 
ner held on June 29 at the Hotel Bel- 
videre, Baltimore. Principal speakers 
were the Hon. Herbert O’Conner, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and Hon. Millard 
Tydings, U. S. Senator from Mary- 
land. L. W. Jones, director of pur- 
chases for McCormick & Co. presided, 
and Charles P. McCormick, president 
of the company, acted as toastmaster. 
Maj. General John Hayes, U. S. Army, 
another speaker, outlined the excep- 
tional job which McCormick & Co. 
has done in supplying the armed forces 
with vital foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities and which led to the company 
winning both the Army-Navy E and 
the Agricultural A. Charles McCor- 
mick, speaking as president of the 
company, thanked the numerous raw 
material suppliers who attended and 
said that the dinner was in their 
honor because their efforts had in turn 
made the achievements of McCormick 
& Co. possible. During the course of 
the dinner, the McCormick Glee Club 
and the McCormick Hill-billy Band 


entertained. 
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Kummerow Heads Owens Division 
George E. Kummerow has been 
named sales manager of the paint and 
varnish division of Owens-Illinois Can 
Co., Toledo. He was previously man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago branch 
sales office, and will continue to have 
his headquarters in Chicago. Harvey 
P. Thelen has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the new steel container division 
of Owens-Illinois Can Co., with head- 
quarters in Toledo. Both appointments 


were effective July 1. 
r 








Penick Southern Rep. Dies 

Douglas P. Campbell, southern 
representative of S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York, died suddenly in Roper 
Hospital, Charleston, So. Car., May 25, 
as a result of a heart attack. Mr. Camp- 
bell was on a business trip through his 
territory at the time of his death. He 
had been with S. B. Penick since 1937. 
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PENN-DRAKE 
INSECTI-SOL 
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* a a. 
_ ¢orners when Penn-Drake 


Insecti-Sol penetrates deeper—actually satu- 
rates the air, yet provides perfect, stain-free 
safety for clothing, rugs, drapes, curtains, etc., 
by evaporating entirely upon completion of 
the toxic action. 


Full-floating, crystal clear Insecti-Sol is the 
perfect base for makers of Pyrethrum extract; 
synthetic bases for insecticides; fly and insect 
sprays; fumigators; exterminators. 


Write Dept. 108 today for valuable informa- 
tion regarding Insecti-Sol and Penn-Drake 
Odor-Free Naphtha—the perfect base for 
Mothicide preparations. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 
General Offices: BUTLER, PA. 
Refineries at KARNS CITY and TITUSVILLE, PA. 
Makers of White Oils (U.S. P. and Technical); Petrolatums (all grades and 
colors); INSECTI-SOL (deodorized — base); Odor-F other 


Naphthas; 
cants and Greases; Fuel 


; Ye 
saturates ths oe te ths da 
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New-Timely? 


FEDERAL 


RUBBER BURN 
CLEANER & REVIVER 


FOR REMOVING 
STUBBORN RUBBER BURNS 


from Gymnasium - Sealed Wood - 
Linoleum - Cement - Tile 
and other Floors 


With the new types of rubber soles and heels made 
from synthetic and adulterated rubber, rubber 
burns, caused by sliding and sudden stops on gym, 
class room and other floors, are more prevalent 
and very pronounced. These unsightly marks are 
difficult to remove with cleaners that were de- 
veloped to remove rubber burns caused by pre- 
war rubber soled shoes. Federal has met this 
problem. Federal Rubber-Burn Cleaner removes 
rubber burns from sealed wood, linoleum and 
concrete floors quickly, efficiently and without 
special effort. It is new but has been tested under 
every conceivable condition. This product is 
needed by gyms and schools from coast to coast 


Jucneadse Your Sales — 
There ts a Big Demand 


Send for Literature 


FEDERAL VARNISH CO. 


FLOOR FINISH DIVISION 
Dept. 744 331-337 S. PEORIA ST 


CHICAGO 7 ILLINOIS 
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Dr. Dreyfus Completes 75 Years 
Dr. William chief 


chemist of the West Disinfecting Co., 


Dreyfus, 


Long Island City, N. Y., and widely 


known for many years as an author- 


DR. WILLIAM DREYFUS 


ity on disinfection and sanitation prod- 
ucts, celebrated his 75th birthday on 
June 17 and his completion of 45 years 
with the West company. A luncheon 
was tendered to Dr. Dreyfus at the 
company building in Long Island City 
by the officers of the firm at which 
M. M. Marcuse, chairman of the board, 
presided. He received many congratu- 
latory messages from all parts of the 
country. 

Dr. Dreyfus was born in 
Switzerland in 1869 and obtained his 
education at the Universities of Zurich 
and Geneva, receiving his doctor of 
science in 1894. He came to the United 
States from England in 1899, joining 
the West company in April of that 
year in charge of the chemical labo- 
ratory. He was a pioneer in disinfec- 
tant standardization and was instru- 
mental in the adoption of the original 
Hygienic Laboratory Method of test. 
For many years, he was active in the 
technical work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers. In spite of his 75 
years, he continues in good health and 
active in the affairs of the West Dis- 


infecting Co. 
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Brenn Commencement Speaker 

J. L. Brenn, president of the 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Ind., and a former president 
of the National Association of Insecti- 
cide & Disinfectant 


was the main speaker at the annual 


Manufacturers, 
commencement exercises of Aurora 
High School, Aurora, Minn., on May 
25. He 


America for the younger generation 


discussed opportunities in 


after the war. 


“Air-Wick’s” Sales Record 

From scratch in May, 1943, to 
an annual rate of $4,000,000 plus, is 
the record of the rapid sales growth 
of the new household deodorant, “‘Air- 
Wick.” 
“Air-Wick” has grown from a local 
New York product, merchandised by 
Seeman Bros., Inc., New York grocery 


In its first year on market, 


wholesalers, to a product of national 
distribution. Distributed through al- 
most every type of outlet: “26.5 per 
cent through grocery, 25.2 per cent 
through drug, 13.5 per cent through 
cigar, 12.1 per cent through hard- 
ware, 9.5 per cent through department, 
7.7 per cent through variety and 5.5 
per cent through miscellaneous stores, 
“Air-Wick” was distrib- 


uted in grocery stores exclusively. All 


originally 


the foregoing facts are told in a bulle- 
tin: “Advertising Facts,” published 
and distributed by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York. 
° 

Behrman Joins Velsicol Corporation 

Lt. Colonel A. S. Behrman, who 
has recently returned to inactive duty 
(reserve) status after two years of ac- 
tive army service, has become asso- 
ciated with the Velsicol Corporation, 
Chicago, as vice-president and director 
of research. Prior to his service in the 
army, Colonel Behrman was for many 
years vice-president and chemical di- 
rector of Infilco, Inc., also of Chicago. 
While with Infilco, he made important 


contributions in the field of inorganic 
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chemistry, specializing in zeolites, 
water purification, activated carbon, 
halogen recovery, gels, etc. 

His new association with the 
Velsicol Corporation will enable him 
to devote much of his time to one of 
his principal interests, the development 
of catalytic processes, catalysts, and 
their production. The Velsicol Corpo- 


ration manufactures petroleum chemi- 


LT. COL. A. S. BEHRMAN 


cals and derivatives and is actively en- 
gaged in the production of such essen- 
tial war materials as nitration grade 
toluol, high solvency naphthas, resins, 
core oils, and insecticides. A well in- 
tegrated postwar program which looks 
toward the development of new prod- 


ucts as well as more efficient tech- 


niques of production is now under 


way. 
+ 

Telford Joins Hess & Clark 

Dr. Horace S. Telford, former- 
ly associate entomologist and acting 
head of the Entomology Department 
at the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fargo, N. D., has joined the re- 
search department of Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. He will conduct 
research in veterinary entomology. Dr. 
Telford has written a number of im- 
portant papers dealing with insecti- 
cides, and has collaborated on several 
research bulletins. Four citations of 
his work appeared in 1943 Review of 
Applied Entomology. At the North 
Dakota Experiment Station he con- 
ducted research with phenothiazine, 


nicotine, sulphur, and other livestock 
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JOBBERS!!! A Good Money Maker 
Cleans Today's Lig Problem 


BOS-CEM GYM CLEANER 
Remoues mnennan Heel Marks With Ease 


Removing rubber burns caused by composition heels is 
1 difficult problem with ordinary soaps. BOS-CEM GYM 
CLEANER penetrates and loosens RUBBER DEPOSITS, 
DIRT, WAXES AND GREASES WITH ONE APPLICATION. 


Can be used on Varnished or Sealed Wood Floors, Desks, Linoleum, Cement, Tile, Surfaces 


Write for Sample and Prices 


BOSTON ceemmenan INDUSTRIES BOSTON — MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of: Self Polishing Floor Waxes, Pine Scrubs Soaps, Liquid 
H S | Polishes, Furniture Polishes, Paste 


Disinfectants a cial Cleaners 









































BRAID-O-PAD | 


FOR FLOOR-MACHINES REPLACEMENTS 
a ae eS 
* 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
« 


SOAP PERFUMES 
ODOR MAS K § 


SEELEY « CO. 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MEG. CO. INC. 136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK6,NY. 


Dept.S, 42-24 Orchard St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. FACTORIES 


Please send me further information on FARMINGDALE, L. |. N. Y. NYACK. N. Y. 
BRAID-O-PAD for floor machines, 
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Lewis, Meyer—Penick V.P.s 


DR. THOMAS LEWIS 


of S. B. Penick & Co., New York, it 
was announced last month by S. B. 
Penick, Jr., Penick president. Previous 
to joining S. B. Penick & Co. in 1930 
as technical director, Dr. Lewis was 
head of the School of Pharmacy at 
Cardiff, Wales. Subsequently, he has 


been active in the development of the 





NAIDM REGISTRATION LIST 
(From Page 104) 





A. M. W. Carter—Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, Ottawa, Can. 

Wm. Claasen—Drugs & Chemicals Sec- 
tion, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. J. Davis—Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Dr. Gilbert L. Dunnahoo—vU. S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

Newton C. Farr—Farr & Co., Chicago. 

Wm. C. Ferguson—University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

Dr. Geo. W. Fiero—Chief, Pharmaceu- 
tical Insecticides, Cosmetic & Chemi- 
cals Unit, Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Fleisher—Bureau of Ships, U. S. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Melvin Goldberg—Insecticides & Fungi- 
cides Unit, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Lyle D. Goodhue—vU. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

F. O. Hazard Wilmington College 
Laboratories, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Robert F. Holland—Director, Chemical 
Research, G. L. F., Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. H. Hutton—Canada Insecticide Test- 
ing Laboratory, Ottawa, Can. 

Charles R. Jackson — Sanitary Dept., 
U. S. Navy, Washington, D. C. 

R. Jinkins—Insecticide Division, War 
Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 

F. L. Knowles—U. S. Public Health 
Service, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. C. C. McDonnell—Chief, Insecticide 
Div.. War Food Administration, U. S. 
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Dr. Thomas Lewis and Harold 


Mever have been elected vice presidents 





company’s manufacturing and research 
departments. During his fourteen years 
with S. B. Penick & Co. he has repre- 



















HAROLD MEYER 
sented the firm on the scientific com- 
mittees of various associations of the in- 
dustry. Harold Meyer joined S. B. Pen- 
ick & Co. in 1926 and until 1934 held 
several positions in the sales division. In 
1934 he established a midwestern 
branch of the company in Chicago, 


which he has managed since that time. 


Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. E. R. McGovran—Div. Control In- 
vestigations, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dr. G. F. McLeod—Chief, Chemicals 
Div., Chemicals & Fertilizers Branch, 
Office of Materials, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. W. L. Mallman—Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dr. J. D. Patterson—Chief Chemist, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Salem, Ore. 

Dr. S. Peck—U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

F. W. Reynolds — National Bureau 
Standards, Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. W. Rhodes—Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. L. K. Riggs—Kraft Cheese Co., 
Chicago. 

W. E. Riter — Asst. Chief, Div. of 
Predator and Rodent Control, Fish & 
Wild Life Service, Dept. of Interior, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dr. R. C. Roark—In Charge, Insecticide 
Investigations, U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

John A. Rodda—Chief, Insecticides & 
Fungicides Unit, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. S. A. Rohwer—Asst. Chief, Bureau 
of Entomology & Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, 
mz 

L. A. Schlueter—Consultant, Coal Tar 
Products Unit, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Louis Schwartz — U. S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. E. M. Searls—Sixth Service Com- 
mand, U. S. Army, Chicago. 
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Brenn Daughter Married 
Lorraine Brenn, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Brenn of Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, was married on June 13 
at the Brenn home in that city to 
Hyman Goldenberg, Pfc. U. S. Army. 
Mr. Goldenberg is a native of Maine. 
Miss Brenn is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was formerly 
employed by the U. S. War Depart- 
ment in Washington. Mr. Brenn is 
president of the Huntington Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Huntington, and a 
former president of the N.A.I.D.M. 
The Brenns have two other children, 
Bernice and Earl, both married. 
-_— 
Twi-Lac Co. New Cleaner 
Twi-Lac Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn, have just introduced a new Gym 
and Rubber Burn Cleaner, for wood, 
linoleum, concrete and painted floors. 
The product will be sold through 
jobbers. Twi-Lac also announces that 
a former salesman, Carl Lamm is no 


longer with the firm. 


PYRETHRINS FOR AEROSOLS 
(From Page 121) 








soluble syrup which separates com- 
pletely on standing. The product of 
high pyrethrin content is obtained on 
evaporation of the solvent. 
Experimental 

Five hundred grams of 20-per 
cent pyrethum extract in deodorized 
kerosene was agitated in a separatory 
funnel with three successive 250-ml. 
portions of nitromethane. (By playing 
a high-tension spark on a copper wire 
dipping to the bottom of the funnel, 
it was found that the emulsions some- 
times encountered at this stage could 
be readily dispersed.) The separated 
nitromethane solution was passed 
through an 8-inch column of activated 
carbon 1'% inches in diameter. The 
column of carbon was then washed 
twice with 100-ml. portions of nitro- 
methane. The nitromethane solutions 
were combined, and the solvent was 
removed by distillation under reduced 
pressure. The remaining concentrate 
contained 98 per cent of pyrethrins, as 
determined by the A.O.A.C. method, 
and weighed 90 grams, which is equiv- 
alent to 90 per cent of the pyrethrins 
contained in the starting material. 
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NAPHTHALENE 


3 Crude and refined prime white Naph- 





thalene in chipped, crystal, flake and 
powdered form. Purity, 97.8‘ ¢ minimum. 
Freezing point 79° C. minimum. In 


250-pound barrels and 











50-pound fiber drums. 








«»- and other Coal Tar Products for the Soap 
and Disinfectant Industries 


CRESOLS 


@ U. S. P., Meta Para, Ortho, and special fractions—to 
all specifications. 


CRESYLIC ACIDS 


@ The entire range—in standard grades or to buyers 
specifications 


XYLENOLS 


@ Low boiling, high boiling and symmetrical, in tank cars 
and drums from Indianapolis and Newark. 


TAR ACID OILS 


@ |n all grades, from 10% to 75% tar acid content, or 
of specified phenol coefficiency, carefully blended. 





17 Plants to Sewe the Nation 





_| 
















0 
MERCHANTS BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


2513 S. DAMEN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL 


500 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y 
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TAR & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Flexibility In 
Cruteher Performance 
The HUBER ELECTRO PERFECTION CRUTCHER offers 


a choice of four forward and reverse speeds. The flexibility 
in operating technique afforded by this wide choice of 
crutcher speeds should he decidedly interesting to many 
1.500. 2,400 and 


soap makers. Available in three sizes, 


3,200 pounds 


‘niet to inner jacket 
B@ oa blow up coil 
mE? on-off” switch 







Four 

speed po 

and ae 
reverse y cold water 

con- 


troller 





outlet for 
inner jacket 


HUBER MACHINE CO. 


“Builders of Good Soap Machinery for the Past 45 Years” 
265 46th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











































ROTENONE 
goes to WAR! 


Recognizing its strategic value in the control of certain 





insects and pests, the use of Rotenone has been restricted 
to the needs of the Armed Forces, the protection of a limited 


| fly on cattle. 


| Many peace-time users of Rotenone for other purposes have 
had to readjust their plans to get along without Rotenone, 
and have done this willingly, appreciating that Rotenone has 


an important job to do in the winning of the war. 


Those who need Rotenone for the specific purposes for 
which it is now reserved will be glad to know that we have 
still available supplies of ROTENONE and ROTENONE 
RESINS and from time to time expect to have ROTENONE 
POWDERS. 


DERRIS, INC. 


| Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 





79 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





number of vital agricultural crops, and the control of warble | 
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Triton B-1956 as Larvaecide 

A new chemical, claimed to 
save as much as 34 gallons of oil per 
acre in the spraying of swamp lands 
and stagnant pools to kill mosquito lar- 
vae, has just been announced by Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia. The new 
formula, which the release claims will 
make mosquito control oil go seven 
times further and has demonstrated 
100 per cent killing power on fresh- 
water mosquito larvae, contains the 
emulsifier “Triton B-1956,” product 
of Rohm & Haas. The Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture testing 
twenty-six spreading agents to find a 
way to cut oil consumption in check- 
ing the mosquito menace is reported 
to have found only three effective 
agents. These were: a sulfated sperm 
oil, an 18 carbon complex amine and 
the phthalic glyceryl alkyd resin, 
“Triton B-1956,” the Rohm & Haas 
release states. 

In replacing diesel oil in one 
district the following mixture was 


used: the emulsifier was used at four 
per cent in oil—one part of oil emul- 
sifier mixture was added to six parts 
of water. The emulsion was applied 
with knapsack sprayers at the rate of 
40 gallons per acre—a claimed saving 
of about 34 gallons of oil per acre and 
cutting cost 66 per cent. Further 
testing, the release says, now shows that 
less than 4 per cent “Triton B-1956” 
in the oil may provide an equally ef- 
fective formula. The most satisfactory 
ratio of oil to water for this type of 
emulsion varies with the area to be 
covered and the equipment used for 
applying it, the story points out. Add- 
ing that for the average fresh water 
breeding areas as found in Oregon and 
Washington, where the U. S. D. A. 
tests were conducted, the ratio of one 
part of oil containing four per cent 
“Triton B-1956” to five parts of water 
applied at the rate of 30 gallons per 
acre is most effective. A larger pro- 
portion of water is used on waters con- 
taining much vegetation or debris, the 


release concludes. 





McCormick Names Reid to Board 

Thomas R. Reid, director of 
personnel and public relations, was re- 
cently elected to the senior board of 
directors of McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more. At 30, he becomes the youngest 
member of the senior board, after hav- 
ing served on all three of the other 
directing boards in the company’s mul- 
tiple management structure. He is a 
former chairman of the junior board 
of directors and will continue as sec- 
retary of the sales board. 


remem @ oon 


Glass Exterminating Co. Moves 

M. M. Glass, janitor supply and 
exterminating chemicals firm, recently 
moved to 2403 Mermaid Ave., from 
2841 W. 31st St., Brooklyn. The en- 
tire three-story brick building will be 
occupied by: Glass Exterminating Co., 
Best Way Exterminating Co., All Ex- 
terminating Products Co., and White 
Fox Co. 

° 

Fred Theile Returns to Work 

Fred C. Theile, president of 
P. R. Dreyer, Inc., New York, essential 
oil company, has recovered sufficiently 
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from his ten months’ illness to be able 
to work at his office several times a 
week, a recent letter from the company 
states. 
— 

Anchor Hocking Changes 

Paul L. Hershfield has been des- 
ignated general factories manager of 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., Lan- 
caster, O., glass container plants, while 
James J. Glynn was named sales man- 
ager of the organization’s Pacific Coast 
operations. Mr. Glynn, who succeeds 
Hugh Crawford resigned, has been 
with the corporation since 1931. Mr. 
Hershfield, also 13 years with the firm, 
was more recently manager of the 
Salem, N. J. plant. 


-?@ 


Tesco Has New Insecticide 

“Tes-Ted,” a new, non-poison- 
ous insecticide powder for control of 
roaches, ants and bed bugs was intro- 
duced recently by Tesco Chemical Co., 
manufacturers of chemicals, soaps and 
alkalies, Atlanta, Ga. The new insec- 
ticide is manufactured by Tesco under 
the supervision of Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Cox Explains Coloring Stand 

In a recently issued bulletin 
from the California State Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. Alvin J. Cox, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry indicates 
that he favors coloring only very 
poisonous primary insecticides and 
those intended for garden and home 
use. But as to the coloring of agri- 
cultural insecticides, Dr. Cox says that 
“there might be some question as to 
whether the safeguarding to be achieved 
justifies the coloring of all dry mixed 
insecticidal dusts used in agriculture.” 
In any event, Dr. Cox advises caution 
and declares that “ta thorough study 
of the scientific and economic aspects 
should be made before any compre- 
hensive legislation is undertaken for 
agricultural economic poison dusts! 
One insecticide that should definitely 
be colored, he points out, is sodium 
fluoride household insect powder, which 
is particularly hazardous on account of 
possible confusion with foodstuffs. 
After illustrating how accidents may 
occur in spite of the utmost precaution 
on the part of the manufacturer or 
distributor, Dr. Cox then lists several 
rules for safety in the handling of 
poisonous insecticides. Packages must 
be properly labeled and the poisonous 
insecticide kept in the original pack- 
age, and away from food, the reach 
of children or animals. He concludes 
with the admonition that “aside from 
the tremendous cost .. . extension of 
coloring primary insecticides to include 
agricultural dusts should be approached 
only after careful study. Any legis- 
lative action should not be empirical, 
but based on facts, and all interested 
persons should proceed to obtain data 
as to what prevention a given pro- 
cedure will afford.” 


Bigelow, Hercules V.P. Retires 
Retirement of Charles A. Big- 
elow, vice-president, a director and a 
member of the finance committee of 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, was 
announced last month. He joined the 
company in 1921 when Aetna Ex- 
plosives Co. was acquired by Hercules, 
and soon afterward was placed in 
charge of explosives manufacture. He 


resigned from the executive committee 
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METAPLUS 


for BETTER DETERGENTS 


@ Metaplus is just the product to step up 
the efficiency of your detergents. It is guar- 
anteed to outperform TSP for any cleaning 


operation. 


@ Metaplus is now available in sizeable 


quantities. 


@ Metaplus will help open up new markets 
for you in Army camps, war plants any 


place where tough cleaning jobs are found. 


Write for further information. 


MACKENZIE LABORATORIES, Inc. 





Front and Yarnall Streets, Chester, Pa. 








POWERED 
SPRAYER 


for BLITZING BUGS 


ADAM A. BREUER’S 
ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYERS 


NO insecticide, no matter how powerful, can do its best 
work unless it makes contact. So be sure the Sprayer you 
use for spraying your insecticides has plenty of power and 
capacity to do the job right. You can be certain of such 
power and effectiveness with the ADAM A. BREUER’S 
ELECTRIC (motorized) INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. Shoots 
insecticides up to 20’. Penetrates crevices, cracks, hard-to- 
reach places. Four models, 44 to 1 H.P. Write, giving 
details of your problems and requirements. 


We do not sell insecticides. Our business 
is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Patented 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries.) 


5118 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
and RAW MATERIALS 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
ACTIVATED CARBONS 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT 
CARNAUBA WAX 
CAUSTIC POTASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH AROMATIC OILS 
STEARIC ACID PYRIN 
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1900 
Grant 
Building 
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CHEMICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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E. G. Thomssen is pleased to announce that 
he is now available as a consultant to manu- 
facturers and others particularly in the fields 
of insecticides, disinfectants, floor waxes, 
soaps and allied products — Special attention 
to government specification products. Plant 
lay-out, equipment design, product formula- 
tion and costs, and general production prob- 
lems can be undertaken backed by twenty-five 
years of both large and small scale practical 


plant experience. 


E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 
306 CENTER STREET, WINONA, MINN. 
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Sanitary Chemicals at Food Show 

Sanitary chemicals for use in 
food processing plants were displayed 
by three manufacturers during the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists in Chicago last month. 

The Rex Co., Burlington, Ia., 
specializing in food plant sanitation 
supplies and services, featured “‘Micro- 
San,” an acid cleaner for can washing 
and general cleaning; “Rex” milk- 
stone remover for tinned equipment or 
stainless steel; “Rexco-Phos,” a gen- 
eral alkali cleaner and other company 
products; also insecticides manufac- 
tured by the Hugé Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. J. Tietema, sales representative, in 
charge. 

Grifith Laboratories, Chicago 
commercial research organization, in- 
cluded in their display “Pan-Sayf,” a 
non-corrosive, alkaline detergent with 
bactericidal properties for cleaning 
bakery pans and other culinary uten- 
sils. Also shown was “Erado,” a ger- 
micidal deodorant and mold killer, to 
be sprayed in plant kitchens, delivery 
trucks, coolers, and refrigerated display 
counters, where contamination of foods 
by mold spores is possible. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York, had a display of their more than 
60 preparations for cleaning, sanitizing 
and deodorizing around food plants. 
Booklets dealing with cleaning prob- 
lems of fish plants, locker plants and 
others were distributed to those inter- 
ested. In attendance were John P. 
Greze, of the company’s New York 
bacteriological laboratory and Frank J. 
McNally and Jack Hayes, Chicago. 


et aay Me 
Extend Labeling Date in N. Y. 
The new amendment to the 
Sanitary Code (Section 127, requiring 
“Caution” labels on all containers of 
boric acid) of New York City, will 
go into effect Sept. 15, not June 15, 
as originally planned. At the same 
time, the Vogel Bill (No. 81, which 
requires all containers of boric acid to 
be labelled with the words: “Caution 
—Poison”) was passed by the New 





York City Council and is now awaiting 
Mayor LaGuardia’s signature or veto. 
The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade has requested the opportunity to 
present its views in opposition to this 
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The Merck Review. 


“I finally convinced the Sultan that he ought to do something about the 
threatened breakdown in the transportation system.” 


legislation at a hearing before the 
Mayor which was to have been held 
around July 1. The Board of Health’s 
new requirement that boric acid con- 
tainers be labeled “Caution . . .” was 
felt to obviate the need for the new 
City Council labeling legislation. 
aleatiniies Sales 

Elect Floor Machine Officers 

At a meeting of the Floor Ma- 
chine Manufacturers Association held 
at the Carter Hotel, Cleveland, on 
June 5, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Gordon 
E. Kent of the Kent Floor Machine 
Co., Rome, N. Y., re-elected presi- 
dent; Fred Hild of the Hild Floor Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, re-elected vice- 
president; Walter S. Finnell of the 
Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
elected secretary. 


SOAP and SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Magazines on Sanitary Products 


The July issues of House Beau- 
tiful and Good Housekeeping maga- 
zines contain articles concerning the 
use of insecticides and disinfectants. 
House Beautiful has an article, “Is Your 
House as Clean as It Looks?” and dis- 
cusses the use of disinfectant mention- 
ing suggestions by Dr. Emil Klar- 
mann, of Lehn & Fink Products Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J., on application of 
these products. Good Housekeeping, on 
pages 92 and 93, in an article by 
Christopher Brooks, stresses the use of 
non-poisonous household liquid and 
powder insecticides and disinfectants. 
On page 94 of the same magazine in 
an article by Lee M. Chapman, “Care 
of the Bathroom in Summer,” the use 
of Household bleaches, disinfectants 


and cleansers is recommended. 
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its members in the Armed Forces here and over- 
seas, wishes to thank our many friends who 
are so heartily co-operating with us during 


these critical times. 


We are endeavoring to serve all of our 
customers promptly and improve our service 
right along as Uncle Sam permits. We are at 
your service with all types of OIL SOAPS. 
LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, SHAMPOOS, 
BASES, LIQUID SCRUBBING SOAPS, GREEN 
BAR SOAP, CROWNOYL SOAP in dispenser 
type drums, SOAP CHIPS, SOAP POWDERS. 
DISINFECTANTS and SPECIALTIES. 











Headquarters for Over 25 Years 


Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, Waxes, Etc. 








ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PALE WOOD 


ROSINS 


They will help 
the soapmaker 
“stretch” his fats. 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 














BASIC MATERIALS 


We specialize in originating products 
to meet unusual perfume require- 
ments for the soap and sanitary 


chemical industry. 


BUSH AROMATICS, Inc. 


136 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 














140 Say you saw it in SOAP! 


We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali. light. 


lin. ageing. 


The following shades are already available: 


Dark Brown 
Palm Green 


Bright Green 
Olive Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


/t will pay you to send 
for testing samples. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 


799 Greenwich St. New York City 


Cable Address: “Pylamco” 
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Above: Modern insecticide laboratory of Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, was 
recently placed in operation for the biological and chemical testing of their toxic 
agent “Thanite” at Brunswick, Ga. Below: The insectary is air-conditioned. It will 
be used for the testing of “Thanite” on insects raised in the new Hercules laboratory. 


New Hercules Insect Laboratory 


A NEW insecticide laboratory for 
the biological and chemical test- 
ing and control of ‘“Thanite,” toxic 
agent for insecticides, was placed in 
operation at Brunswick, Ga., by Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, the 
company announced early last month. 
The modern, new laboratory, located 
in the southern pine belt of Georgia, is 
of brick and glass brick construction 
and is 37 by 67 feet. It will house six 
testing chambers, three of which are 
said to be already in operation. The 
air-conditioned insectary is 16 feet 


wide and 26 feet long and has a south- 
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ern exposure. In addition to testing 
chambers and insectary, there is an 
office, a utility room and a storage 
room in the one story building. 

The insectary is producing 15,- 
000 flies daily to keep pace with ex- 
periments, which call for 30 daily test 
batches of 500 flies 
strains of flies are raised at the labora- 


each. Several 
tory and fed on a vitamin-filled diet 
of grain in a room where a temperature 
of 82 degrees F. and a 45 per cent 
humidity is maintained. Under such 
treatment and hardy 
strain of fly is believed to be raised. 


conditions a 
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Colonies of mosquitoes and roaches will 
also be raised for further research on 
“Thanite.” 

J. D. Rebstock, who recently 
joined the Naval Stores department of 
Hercules as an entomologist, after 18 
months’ service in East Africa, has 
been named supervisor of the labora- 
tory and put in charge of all testing 
activities. 

ae 
Two New C & C Products 

Two new products with pos- 
sible applications in the insecticide field 
have been announced recently by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York. The first is Ethylhexanediol, a 
high-boiling, colorless glycol, with lim- 
ited water solubility; the second is 
methyldiethanolamine, another of the 
amines produced by the corporation 
that has such characteristics as a typi- 
cal amine-like odor and complete 
miscibility in water and benzene. It 
shows promise in the manufacture of 
insecticides, and emulsifying agents, 
the company states. Ethylhexanediol is 
now being used in insect repellents, 
which will, it is believed, limit its 
availability during the war period to 
strictly military applications. “Techni- 
cal information” sheets on both prod- 
ucts are available by writing: Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 
42 St., New York 17, and asking for 
Form 5691 (ethylhexanediol) and 
Form 5733 (methyldiethanolamine). 


+ 


Form Maryland Insecticide Co. 

Maryland Insecticide Co. has 
been incorporated under Maryland law 
with a capital of 5,500 shares having 
a par value of $10 a share. The com- 
pany will engage in the manufacture 
of insecticides, and had for its incor- 
porators the following: J. R. Raymond, 
C. LeBer and A. W. Schnepfe, all of 
Baltimore. 

* 
L. Katz Returns to L. A. 

Leonard A. Katz, who is in 
charge of the Pacific coast headquar- 
ters of Florasynth Labs., Inc., New 
York, at Los Angeles, recently re- 
turned from a business trip by air cov- 
ering the Pacific coast territory, where 
he conferred with managers of the 
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various offices in western cities. 





Special 
Offerings of 


Newman’s BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 


SOAP MACHINERY 


ae 


SOAP POWDER MILLS 


Sizes 10A and 14 


4 JONES AUTOMATIC com. 


bination laundry and toilet 


soap presses. All complete 
and 





INVESTIGATE 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 


Johnson Automatie Soap 
Chip Filling, Weighing 
and Sealing Machines 
for 2 Ib. and 5 Ib. Pack- 
ages guaranteed in per- 


fect condition. 











perfect condition. 


Completely 
Rebuilt! 


T 


Single screw soap plodders 
with 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 
All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 


ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 


All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 


H-A, 1500, 3006, 4000, 5000 Ibs. capac- 
ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 

Dopp Steam jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1200, 1500 Ibs. and 800 gals. capacity. 

Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Dopp & Crosby Foot 
Presses. 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet 
Soap Mills. 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
bers. 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap 
Powder Mills. 

J. H. Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw 
Plodders. 

Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 

Filling and Weighing Machine for 
Flakes, Powders, etc. 

Steel Soap frames, all sizes. 

Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 

Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. 

Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. 


Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 


Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
Jacketed Plates. 

Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 Ibs. 
capacity, with and without Sifter 
Tops. 

Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 

Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 
Chip Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
1000, 1200 and 1350 Ibs. capacity. 

Day Talcum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Keitles. 

Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
Tables. 

Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Presses. 

Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 

Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 

National Filling and Weighing Ma- 
chines. 


Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO 


Phene Yards 3665-3666 


Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 
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PROFESSIONAL 








DIRECTORY 














FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora- 
tories for analysis, research, physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 
prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 


313 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


E. B. Putt, Ph.C., B.Se. 


Specialists in the Analysis ef Organic In- 

secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Reet, 

Barbasce, or Cube R Their C ates 
and Finished Preparations 





DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 
16 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods. 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 











Glycerine 
Soaps 


Research, 





Contracting _ 


Fatty Acids _— 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Consulting 


Complete Plants and 
Engineering Services for: 


— Fats and Oils 
_ Hydrogenation 
Hydrogen 
Reports, Investigations 


WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 


S2nd Street and S. Kenwood Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











| 


Stillwell and Gladding, Inc. 


{nalytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 6 








Free. 





PATENTS——TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 


attention 


Form “Evidence ef Conception” with 
instructions for use and “Schedule of 
Government and Attorneys’ Fees”— 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES S. GLICKMAN 
and ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Chemists 
Wax Polishes, Soaps, Spe- 
cialties, Protective Creams, 

Disinfectants 


39 West 38th Street 
New York City WIs. 7-8671 














CLASSIFIED © 





Classified Advertising — All 
classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seek- 
ing employment where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 
minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with 
Box Number, care of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals, 254 West 31st 
St., New York. 












Positions Open 


Manufacturing Chemist: Posi- 
tion open on the Pacific Coast for 
manufacturing chemist of Potash 
Soaps, Shampoos, Waxes, Polishes 
and Insecticides taking full 
charge of production. State experi- 
ence, background and salary. Ad- 
dress Box 734, care of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 
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FILLING AND PACKAGING 
SERVICE 


We can fill label and pack 





| Soaps 
Liquid ; Polishes 
Insecticides 
Direct Shipping Arranged 
THE EMFO CORPORATION 
404 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















Miscellaneous 


Sales Executive: Fifteen years 
personal following Metropolitan 
New York institutional trade. Will 
buy or invest in soap, disinfectant 
or allied jobber business. Address 
Box 733, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Want to Purchase: Proctor & 
Schwartz dryer. Please submit de- 
tails regarding size, capacity and 
age. Address Box No. 730, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


For Sale: Efficient soap dryer, 
30 feet by 6 feet, five aprons, four 
fans, chilling rolls, capacity 500 
pounds per hour. For further de- 
tails address Box No. 729, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Industrial Production Formulae 
for Sale: No-rub liquid floor wax 
furniture polish, metal polish, 
Hectograph Ink Stain Remover. 
Quotations and samples offered. 
Address Box No. 731, care Soap & 
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Simple — Practical — Durable — Inexpensive 


The 4 in | Applicator consists of but three parts: 

1—A top quality sleeve-like wool pad; 

2—A one piece hardwood block that needs no bolts, no nuts. 

no metal fastenings of any kind; 

3—A hardwood threaded handle. 
The 4 in | Applicator gives you more square inches of usable 
wool pad for your money. 
The 4 in 1 Applicator insures perfect application of your floor 
waxes, seals and other finishes for every type of floor. 


Profitable to Use — Profitable to Sell 


Used and recommended by maintenance experts nationwide 


American Standard Manufacturing Company 
2509-2513 South Green Street Chicago 8, Ill 








SOPATC 


SAFETY HAND SOAP 


(Powdered) 


A money-maker for alert jobbers calling on industrial 
plants and institutions. 


% Hygienically safe—fast and economical 
% Non-abrasive, vegetable oil base 
% Soothing with fine after-effect 


% Tested and approved by millions of safe washups 
in plants throughout the country 


% Unsurpassed quality and value 
% Free samples available for estabiished jobbers 


Other items in the Skotch Products line include dish- 
washing compounds, medium and heavy duty cleaners, 
liquid soap concentrate, special formula compounds 
and powdered soap dispensers. 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1220 W. SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





= 


THIS is the CRUCIAL YEAR 


KEEP up PRODUCTION with 
CONSOLIDATED EQUIPMENT 


1—Blanchard #10-A Soap Mill. 
1—Vertical Jacketed Soap Crutcher, 12002. 
3—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 
— Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type 
a 
| 60—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 
| 1—Houchin 10° Jumbo Plodder. 
1—Broughton 1500# Mixer; 1—450#. 
6—Anderson #1 Expellers, with Feeders, Tempering | 
Apparatus, 15 H.P. AC Motors—rebuilt. 








Crutchers Foot and Automatic Filter Presses 
Soap Kettles Soap Presses Soap Frames 
Powder Mixers Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
| Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 
Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 PARK ROW 1} NEW YORK, N.Y 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: Equipment 
We buy your idle machinery—Send us a list. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSHSSOSOOOOOSY 


GREATER hills 
with CERTOX 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 


YOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
according to exacting specifications 
under personal supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A., Entomologist. 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


YORK CHEMICAL CO. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicals. 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
SHSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSOHOOOOOOOS 
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TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 
60 E. 42nd ST. MU. 2-0993 
NEW YORK CITY 
























Miscellaneous 


For Sale: A revolutionary de- 
velopment available to soap manufac- 
turer. Saves 25 to 40 per cent manu- 
facturing cost. Full patent protection 
on exclusive basis. Complete disclo- 
sure of process by chemist inventor 
to responsible manufacturer. Box 
No. 735, care Soap and Sanitary 
Chemicals. 

Special: Dopp 1200 Ib. Soap 
Crutcher; H. A. 6 Knife Soap 
Chipper; Package Machinery Co. 
Toilet Soap Wrapper, 90 per min- 
ute; Filters; Pumps; Fillers: 
Labelers: Tanks: Dryers: Mixers, 
etc. Your inquiries solicited. Brill 
Equipment Co., 225 W. 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Phosphorous Paste 2 to 3 per 
cent Available: We are in a posi- 
tion to furnish Phosphorous Paste 
in bulk or small packages for re- 
sale. Write for free sample and 
quotations. Wisconsin Pharmacal 
Co., 217 N. Water St., Milwaukee, 
2, Wisconsin. 


Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., or Pacific Coast Brush 
Co.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nailing Machines Wanted: We 
want used Morgan or Doig wood 
box Nailing Machines at once. State 
make, size, best cash price. Chas. N. 
Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 736, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 
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For Sale: 2—5 Roll water cooled 
inclined steel roller mills, 16” dia- 
x 40” face. Houchin-Aiken Foot 
Presses; Soap Frames; Cutting 
Tables ; Plodders, 12 x 30 and 16x 
40; Three Roll Water Cooled Steel 
Mills; 4 Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; 
Chippers; Powder Fillers; Mix- 
ers: Grinders; Filter Presses; 
Disc Filters; Pumps, etc. Send 
for Soap Bulletin No. 402. We Buy 
Your Surplus Equipment for Cash. 
Stein Equipment Corporation, 426 
Broome Street, New York City, 13. 


Wanted: Back issues of SOAP 
—The following back issues of 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals are 
needed for bound volumes: Vol. 
XI, Nos. 1 and 2, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1935; Vol. XIV, No. 3, 
March, 1938 and Vol. XIX, No. 7, 
July, 1943. Please communicate 
with the agricultural library of the 
College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, if you 
have these issues and are willing 
to supply them. 


For Sale, Reasonable: Glycerine 
evaporator—practically new. Ca- 
pacity 500 Ibs. per hour. Lightfoot 
Schultz Cp., 1412 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Synthetic Wax 

Fatty or waxy substances are ob- 
tained by esterifying a polymethylene- 
polycarboxylic acid with an alcohol 
containing at least 6 carbon atoms. 
Butane-1,2,3,4-tetracarboxylic acid or 
its esters with low-molecular alcohols 
or anhydrides is esterified with a phenol 
or an alcohol of at least 6 carbon atoms. 
The phenol or the alcohol is taken in 
a quantity sufficient to esterify all of 
the carboxyl groups of the acid. 
H. Hopff and W. Rapp, to I. G. Far- 
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benind. A.-G. German Patent No. 


718,172. 








° 
Isothymol in Pest Control 

Isothymol, its esters and alkyl 
derivatives, are used for pest control 
either by themselves or combined with 
other substances. A. Hahn, to Fritz 
Schultz A.-G. German Patent No. 
717,406. 





REMARKS ON DDT 
(From Page 119) 





suspended in milk. This bears out the 
fact that the toxicity of “DDT” depends 
largely upon the vehicle in which it 
is dissolved. How far the toxicity data 
can be transposed to man, nobody 
ventures to express an opinion today. 
We should however keep in mind that 
“DDT” is not used by nor sold to the 
ultimate consumer, and, as far as we 
know today, there is no reason for 
using any “Gesarol” or “Neocid” com- 
position in a higher concentration than 
5 per cent. The danger of acute poison- 
ing is therefore greatly diminished. 
As to the cumulative effect, no results 
have been obtained to date as far as 
we know, to show that it has any such 
effect 

While mice have been affected by 
dust inhalation of 5 per cent “DDT” 
concentration, other animals such as 
guinea pigs, rabbits and cats have not 
shown any toxic symptoms with this 
dosage. Feeding experiments with 
“Neocid” insecticides to animals are 
in progress. Finally, attempts have 
been made to determine the fate of 
DDT after absorption by the animal 
body but no positive results have been 
ybiained as yet. 

A word of caution might well be 
in order. This is a new product and 
as such would require years of re- 
search under normal ccnditions. True, 
with the terrific energy expended by 
scientists throughout the country, much 
has been learned in the past two years. 
However let us not forget that much 
more work is needed and much more 
work will be done before all ramifica- 
tions are known. Moreover, let us also 
remember that the “Gesarols” and the 
“Neocids” are not cure-alls. They are 
specific! Give them a chance to be 


tried in the right way. 









COLORS 
jor 


Toilet Soaps Shampoos 

Liquid Soaps _Lotions 

Para Blocks Hand Soaps 

Shave Creams Sweep Compounds 
and other Chemical Specialties 


7 * * . 


Does your product require a certified 
color under the new law? Let us advise 
you, and supply you with exactly the 
right color for the right purpose! 


Interstate Color Co., Inc. 


9 Beekman Street New York 
“Color it for greater sales appeal.” 


CHEMICALS METALS - ORES 


Phosphates 
Carbonate of Potash 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Cresylic Acid - 


: Vilipip _Lyotthes 4 Joe 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 


HARTFORD BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


MIRVALE 





CRESYLIC ACID 


HIGH BOILING 
TAR ACIDS 


NAPHTHALEN E 


TAR ACID 
CREOSOTE OIL 


AL CO. LTD. 
eh RKS. 


Oreennood 














2 Profit-makers for 
Sanitary Supply Houses— 


PER-MO RAT AND MICE LIQUID. 


This tested liquid is fatal to rodents. Can be used 
in liquid form or on baits. Keep it in stock and 
sell it to your regular customers with other sani- 
tary supplies. “Per-Mo” is a profitable item! 


PER-MO MOTHPROOFING LIQUID 


Let your customers do their own mothproofing 
with “Per-Mo.” The Guaranteed Mothprooi 
Liquid. It acts like a colorless dye in impregnat- 
ing fabrics, has no odor and will not spot or stain. 
Literature and Full Particulars first letter. 


PER-MO MOTHPROOF CO. 


3729 S. VIRGINIA AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
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URING these drousy days of summer, while your 

representatives sleep beneath a shady tree or in 

the movies, your advertising can carry on to keep your 

tough customers happy and contented. Advertising is 

automatic. Used in the right places, it keeps you and 

your products in touch with your customers whether 
you or your salesmen are asleep or awake 


If you would keep in touch with your customers and 
prospects in the field of soap products, insecticides 
and other household chemical specialties with a mini- 
mum of effort and expense now or any other time, we 
suggest the use of advertising space regularly in 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK | 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 


Tale Ends 


A BOUT six months ago, we pub- 


lished an article on how to use 








rosin in soap manufacture. A naval 
stores producer has suggested that we 
should now publish an article on how 
not to use rosin in soap manufacture, 
Also new proposed slogan for the naval 
stores industry,—“No rosin in soap 
by Xmas!” 


An expert in such things has 
figured that over the past three months, 
DDT has received about two million 
dollars worth of free newspaper adver- 


tising at space rates. 


Bids for about 100,000,000 
pounds of laundry soap are in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
otherwise known as CCC, which along 
with WFA will proceed to buy this soap 
for subsequent shipment to those parts 
of Europe taken over by the Allied 
Armies. Although no soaper is keen 
to take any part of this business, the 
order will undoubtedly be filled,— 
albeit reluctantly,—by six or eight 


soapers. 


Olive oil is in good supply in 
Spain, say reports, but none is coming 
to the U. S. even though our soapers 
could use a few thousand tons of both 
oil and foots. International politics 
plus governmental red tape, they say. 
Maybe Spain could be checked again 
in our post-war book on things to 


remember. 


If we may judge by recent ob- 
servations in New York and points 
west to Chicago, not excepting rail- 
road dining cars, much vegetable oil 
which is going into salad dressings 
these days must be diverted from the 
soap kettle. And some of it, we fear, 
would not meet the needs of fussy 
soap makers. Somebody should tell 
these people about the Kreis Test. 


No matter who is elected presi- 
dent next November, we are already 
beginning to feel sorry for him. At 
this point, we sense that a large ap- 
propriation for aspirin will be in order. 
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Each day brings its problems. The mail is full of them. 


We welcome your problems and do our best to solve them for our 


customers. 


We are serious in our efforts to help our customers today, when sales are 
no problem to us, just as much as we ever were in the most highly 


competitive times yesterday. 


Products which are available to the perfumer at reasonable prices: 


OIL OF BALSAM FIR AMERICAN 

METHYL NAPHTHYL KETONE 
CRYSTALS 

PHENL ETHYL ALCOHOL 

VERATRALDEHYDE 

IONONE A.B. 

IONONE METHYL 


PHENYL ACETALDEHYDE 
DIMETHYL ACETAL 

HYDRATROPIC ALDEHYDE 

PARA METHYL HYDRATROPIC 
ALDEHYDE 

CINNAMIC ALCOHOL 

CYCLAMAL 

INDOL 


Requests for samples on your firm's letterhead and further information will be prombtly furnished. 
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Traditional Dow quality and 
uniformity characterize this highly 
adaptable product. Paradichlor- 
benzene in crystal form offers jobbers 
and processors the advantage of convenience 


\ in molding and packaging. Inquiries are invited. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston + Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago + St. Lovis + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


OTHER DOW CHEMICALS FOR THE 
SOAP AND SANITARY FIELD 


Coumarin . Methyl Salicylate . Methyl Anthranilate . Dowicide (Disinfectants, 
Fungicides)’ «+ Phenols + Caustic Soda + | Carbon Tetrachloride + Ethylene Dichloride 


Propylene Dichloride + Orthodichlorbenzene + Methyl Bromide + Chloropicrin, and many more 











